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HE  SENEFELDER  CLUB  AND 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARTISTIC 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


In  the  revival  of  artistic  lithography,  the 
Senefelder  Club  has  played  no  small  part — yet  the 
Club  has  grown  out  of  the  revival — the  revival  is 
not  due  to  it.  But  like  other  movements,  when  the 
time  came,  the  Senefelder  Club  was  ready,  spring- 
ing full-born  from  the  lithography  of  the  past,  full 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past — and  full  too  of  the  life 
of  the  present. 

But  far  more  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given 
to  artistic  lithography  by  the  Editor  of  The  Studio 
from  the  very  first  number,  in  which  was  a  print  by 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long 
series — a  series  which  continued  for  many  years — 
of  distinguished  drawings  in  lithography  made  by 
artists  of  distinction,  prominent  among  whom  was 
Whistler,  and  Whistler  practised  lithography  not  as 
so  many  have  done,  because  they  thought  it  the 
thing,  but  because  he  found  it  a  sympathetic,  respon- 
sive medium.  His  lithographs  were  always  appre- 
ciated by  the  few  but  their  reception  by  the  many 
was  mixed.  "  Piccadilly,"  in  which  by  lithography 
he  hoped  to  appeal  to  the  public,  collapsed  almost 
with  the  first  print.  True,  "The  Whirlwind,"  a  now 
forgotten  paper,  carried  on  a  cyclonic  existence  at 
the  price  of  a  penny  a  number  for  some  months, 
but  even  the  fact  that  Whistler  contributed  three 
lithographs  to  it  could  not  keep  it  alive  though  his 
prints  sold  out  the  numbers  containing  them,  mainly 
to  careful  collectors,  who  have  since  unloaded  their 
copies  at  many  hundred  per  cent,  profit — as  your 
collector  sometimes  does.  Whistler's  hope  that  he 
could  appeal  to  the  people  through  lithography,  and 
In  cheap  publications,  was  rudely  dispelled,  and  he 
soon  found  that  those  who  collected  his  lithographs 
were  the  same  as  those  who  treasured  his  etchings, 
and  that  though  lithographs  could  be,  like  etchings, 
printed  in  unlimited  numbers,  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  them  and  when  so  printed  the  collector  of 
the  time  would  not  have  them.  To  stop  or  discourage 
this  cheapening,  lowering,  of  lithographs  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  But  in  those  far- 
away days  there  was  a  feeling  for  art  among  artists, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  artists — Whistler, 
Keene,  Beardsley — artists  who  were  something 
more  than  shopkeepers  running  swell  shops  called 
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studios.  They  wanted  to  publish  their  works,  and 
lithography  was  in  the  air,  and  lithographs  appeared 
month  after  month  in  The  Studio,  "  The  Art 
Journal,"  "The  Magazine  of  Art,"  "The  Albemarle," 
"The  Pageant,"  "The  Savoy."  Even  the  names  of 
most  of  these  publications  are  forgotten,  all  save  The 
Studio  are  dead.  Then  came  the  centenary  of  litho- 
graphy and  the  great  exhibitions  in  London  at  South 
Kensington,  in  Paris,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Grolier 
Club.  The  painters,  who  are  always  all  there, 
rushed  in,  made  their  one  lithograph  at  the  bidding 
of  F.  Goulding  and  the  Academy,  and  were  sure  it 
would  bring  them  fortune  and  maybe  fame,  which 
did  not  so  much  matter,  but  as  neither  one  nor  the 
other  arrived  at  once,  they  abandoned  lithography 
immediately  :  it  did  not  pay — pay,  pay,  pay,  is  the 
cry  of  the  painter  in  the  land  ;  even  the  Academy, 
which  had  endured  lithography,  spurned  it,  and 
critics  ignored  it,  or,  in  their  ignorance,  described 
it  as  a  pleasing  fashion  of  reproduction.  Dealers 
mostly  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  was 
only  lithography,  a  commercial  process,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  their  pockets  were  filled  by  the 
fabrications  of  the  most  commercial  etchers.  Port- 
folios were  issued,  posters  were  made,  books  were 
illustrated  by  lithography.  A  few  artists,  following 
Whistler — Legros,  Shannon,  Thomson,  and  Rothen- 
stein — took  it  up,  some  even  getting  presses  and 
doing  their  own  printing,  but  scarce  any  one  wanted 
their  prints.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  prophets 
would  have  lithography,  the  presses  were  abandoned 
and  the  prints  remained  in  the  artists'  portfolios  or 
the  cabinets  of  the  dealers. 

There  were  other  and  more  vital  reasons  why  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography  was  so  long  in  coming  : 
mystery  and  expense  drove  most  artists  from  it.  I 
doubt  if  it  will  be  believed,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  until 
Whistler  had  some  of  his  lithographs  printed  in 
Paris  he  saw  nothing  of  etching  or  printing  them  ; 
he  made  a  drawing  either  on  stone  or  paper,  handed 
it  to  the  printer  and  then  he  knew  nothing  more — 
and  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything  more — till  he 
got  a  proof  of  it;  at  least,  this  was  the  case  during 
many  years.  In  one  shop  where  he  worked  there 
was  a  closed  door  which  opened  to  none  but  the 
proprietor  and  the  printer,  never  to  the  artist.  He 
succeeded  in  lithography,  but  it  was  because  he 
triumphed  over  this  secrecy  and  mystery :  he 
succeeded  despite  it — most  others  succumbed  to  it. 
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And  it  was  not  until  the  County  Council  started 
!S  in  lithography,  ably  carried  on  by  .Mr. 
secrets  and  the  mysteries  were 
exposed  and  found  to  be  mostly  made  up  of  lemon 
juice,  trade  unionism,  stale  beer  and  hide-bound 
stupidity.  And  then  text-books  began  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  really  the  great  encouragers  of  litho- 
graphy, as  they  have  described  themselves  and  been 
described,  began  under  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  artists  to  learn  a  little  themselves.  The  revival 
of  artistic  lithography  lias  come  about  despite  the 
difficulties  caused  by  professional  lithographers, 
cause,  as  is  usually  said,  of  their  encourage- 
ment. For  the  British  lithographer  as  a  rule  loathes 
the  artist  and  hates  to  have  him  about. 

From  the  schools  comes  the  "Neolith,"a  magazine 
illustrated,  written  and  printed  entirely  by  litho- 
graphy. Some  of  the  more  brilliant  younger  men 
found  in  lithography,  in  the  "  Neolith,"  a  most 
sympathetic  method  of  work  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  practise  it  with  success  ever  since.  Soon 
they  found  another  difficulty  besides  secrecy  ;  that 
had  broken  down,  but  they  could  not  break  down 
expense,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
these  worthy  advocates  of  the  artistic  importance 
of  lithography — provided  the  lithographs  were 
printed  in  their  shops — the  great  reason  why  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  about — artists  in  this  country  could  not 
afford  to  practise  it.  And  the  loudest  advocates 
charged  the  highest  prices  for  their  work,  and  sent 
in  their  bills  promptly,  and  then  two  things 
happened :  the  faint-hearted  and  light-pocketed 
were  driven  away,  while  those  who  cared  and  had 
money  enough  bought  presses  of  their  own.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  some  of  the  British  firms  which 
most  loudly  were  calling  upon  artists  to  come  to 
them  and  practise  the  art  charged  those  who  came 
more  than  American  prices,  and  twice  as  much  as 
equally  good  work  is  done  here  for  by  workmen 
with  no  arty-and-crafty-pretensions ?  I  do  not  say 
that  in  every  case  the  professional  printer  was  a 
drawback.  Thomas  Way  drew  Whistler's  attention 
to  lithography  ;  he  helped  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Bray, 
the  printer,  carried  out  his  instructions.  But  had 
Whistler  been  allowed  to  work  in  the  shop  instead 
of  spending  his  time  in  the  office  waiting  for  proofs, 
to  etch  his  plates,  and  to  stand  over  the  printer,  we 
should  have  had  more  and  more  remarkable  litho- 
graphs from  him.  As  for  the  rest  of  us  we  were 
simply  driven  away  by  the  cost  of  printing.  With 
one's  own  press  and  a  capable  printer,  one 
can  do  for  eighteenpence  what  some  of  these 
encouragers  of  lithography  charge  twenty-five 
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shillings  for  doing,  after  the  artists  have  told  them 
how  to  do  it ! 

These  are  then  the  reasons  why  the  revival  has 
been  so  long  on  the  way.  But  now  the  artists 
have  broken  open  the  closed  door  between  the 
office  and  the  shop,  have  been  given  fair  prices, 
laughed  at  the  stupid  regulations  of  the  trade 
union — will  it  be  believed,  in  this  country  a  printer 
may  not  move  a  stone  under  penalty  of  something 
happening  to  him  from  the  union  ? — and  there  are 
men  in  each  shop  who  do  nothing  else  but  count 
stones.  Artists  have  studied  in  the  schools, 
bought  their  own  presses,  found  new  ways  of  work- 
ing, and  the  revival  has  come  about,  the  tide  has 
turned.  We  have  had  much  to  contend  with — the 
apathy,  the  unwillingness  till  lately  of  most  dealers 
to  sell,  to  show,  or  even  to  have  in  their  shops  or 
galleries  a  lithograph.  If  you  asked  them  why — 
they  were  too  big.  You  pointed  out  that  the 
badder  and  bigger  an  etching  was  the  better  and 
quicker  it  sold  ;  that  a  good  lithograph  might  be 
big — that  some  of  the  biggest  were  the  best.  Well, 
nobody  wanted  them.  Finally  the  reason,  the  real 
root  of  the  matter,  was  disclosed.  Dealers — there 
always  have  been  exceptions — did  not  want  litho- 
graphs because  they  finally  confessed  if  they  sold 
them,  as  they  easily  could,  it  would  interfere  with 
their  trade  in  real  hand-made  manufactured,  boomed 
and  inflated-priced  copper  plates  which  they 
happened  to  control,  or  the  hack  they  owned  who 
turned  them  out.  Therefore,  till  lately,  collectors 
were  warned  against  the  lithograph,  and  as  most 
collectors  are  the  products  of  most  dealers,  they  did 
as  they  were  bid  and  avoided  the  lithograph. 
Here,  too,  there  have  been  exceptions  and  there  are 
now  many  notable  collections  of  lithographs  being 
formed  both  publicly  and  privately.  Another 
matter ;  little  as  the  average  art  criticism  of  this 
country  is  worth,  if  it  is  of  no  artistic  value  it  is  useful 
as  an  advertisement ;  but  most  British  art  critics' 
art  writing  is  confined  to  oil  paint — and  among  oil 
painters  to  their  pals — or  else  they  belong  to  a 
family  of  parrots  who  all  repeat  the  same  prattle 
and  syndicate  it  round  the  country.  These  critics, 
not  knowing  anything  about  art,  fight  shy  of  litho- 
graphy and  still  refuse  to  notice  it,  and  we  lose 
much  amusement,  because  some  of  them  have 
become  from  sad  experience  rather  conscious  that 
when  they  write  they  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
So  knowing  nothing,  they  ignore — instead  of  finding 
out  about — lithography. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  admirably 
equipped  critics  in  the  country  who  now  realise  the 
importance  of  the  graphic   arts   and    lithography 
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amongst  them.  In  the  British  and  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  collections  under  the  presentable 
artments  of  prints  :  in  German, 
French  and  Italian  Galleries  ;  and  in  the  great 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
the  best  modern  examples  of  the  revival  of  litho- 
graph', ithered  together.  And  there  are 
dialers  now  who  show  the  works  of  living  men, 
and  who  are  proving  that  lithography  is  as  vital,  as 
personal  a  form  of  art  as  etching  or  engraving. 

It  was  to  break  away  from  the  professional 
printer,  to  educate  the  critic,  to  help  the  collector, 
lo  win  the  support  of  the  dealer — and  above  all  to 
do  the  best  \\<>rk  we  could — and,  as  our  rules  say, 
ncourage  artistic  lithography,"  that  the  Sene- 
felder Club  was  started  at  a  meeting  called  some 
five  years  ago  in  the  studio  of  J.  Kerr-Lawson.  A 
little  group  of  four  men  soon  got  together  and 
founded  the  club — A.  S.  Hartrick,  F.  Ernest 
Jackson,  J.  Kerr-Lawson,  and  myself.  We  took  a 
studio,  bought  a  press  and  hired  a  printer.  We 
would  not  only  print  our  own  designs,  but  for  a 
consideration  those  of  embryo  lithographers,  who 
would  hang  about  the  door,  waiting  their  turn  to 
use  the  press,  there  would  soon  be  more  presses 
and  copperplate  presses,  and  finally  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Matisse  and  all  his  backers  and  it 
should  all  come  out  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  But 
before  all  this  came  to  pass  the  proprietor  of  the 
studio  wanted  it  for  a  kindergarten.  The  press 
was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  four  as  a  bad  debt, 
the  printer  vanished,  and  so  did  all  this  part  of  our 
programme.  We  broke  in  the  door  of  the  pro- 
fessional printer,  or  bought  presses.  Mr.  Marchant 
became  our  agent,  and  we  added  members  to  our 
little  society.  In  the  five  years  of  our  history  we 
have  seen  artistic  lithography  again  restored  to  its 
right  rank  among  the  fine  arts  ;  we  have  succeeded 
in  adding  to  our  membership  such  practising 
artists  as  Anthony  Barker,  H.  Becker,  F.  Brangwyn, 
John  Copley,  Miss  Gabain,  John  McLure  Hamilton, 
Miss  Hope,  Spencer  Pryse,  D.  A.  Wehrschmidt,  in 
fact  all  the  artist  lithographers  of  Great  Britain  who 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves,  save  Rothen- 
stein,  Shannon  and  Sullivan,  and  we  hope  ere  long 
they  will  be  amongst  us  as  they  are  with  us.  The 
directors  and  keepers  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Print 
Rooms  of  the  British  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums  and  of  the  Library  of  Congress  have  be- 
come honorary  members,  and  we  have  a  lay  member- 
ship of  over  one  hundred.  We  have  a  home  at  the 
gallery  of  Goupil  and  Co.  in  London,  where  our 
fifth  exhibition  has  just  been  held.  We  have  given 
forty-five  exhibitions  in  the  Provinces,  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  several  in 
London.  As  a  Society,  we  have  exhibited  in 
almost  all  the  great  national  and  international  ex- 
hibitions, on  several  occasions  representing  this 
country.  And  we  have  found  a  practical  printer 
whose  pleasure  and  pride  it  is  to  help  us  in  our 
experiments  and  let  us  work  freely  in  his  shop. 

We  feel  that  to  have  accomplished  these  things 
in  five  years  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  But  we 
are  proudest  of  the  fact  that,  through  the  Club,  we 
have  in  this  country  helped  to  bring  about  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography.  Another  great  factor 
in  our  favour  has  been  the  recent  developments  in 
technique  and  mechanism,  developments  which  will 
bring  the  artist  again  in  touch  with  it.  Lithography 
languished  for  years  because  the  original  artist  was 
forced  out  of  the  art  by  the  professional  litho- 
artist,  a  copyist  usually  skilled  in  the  highest 
degree,  capable  of  anything  but  making  a  work  of 
art,  though  some  distinguished  artists  were  trained 
as  lithographers.  Then  it  was  taken  up  by  com- 
merce and  that  came  near  killing  it,  and  another 
blow  was  struck  by  wood  engraving,  for  a  litho- 
graph until  yesterday  could  not  be  printed  with 
type  as  a  w-ood  or  process  block  can,  and  in  an  age 
when  every  "work  of  art"  is  founded  on  cheapness 
and  hustle,  lithography  was  out  of  it.  Within  a  few 
months  all  this  has  been  changed.  Not  only  can 
a  lithograph  now  be  printed  on  an  ordinary  press 
with  type,  but  the  photographer,  the  curse  of 
modernity,  and  the  engraver,  usually  no  better,  have 
been  completely  eliminated,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  artist's  lithograph  will,  as  an  illustration,  be  given 
straight  into  the  reader's  hands.  Whether  he  will 
have  the  sense  to  appreciate  it,  doesn't  so  much 
matter,  but  all  artists  will,  and  this  will  cause  the 
greatest  revival  of  artistic  lithography  and  it  will 
come  about  in  the  immediate  future.  Other  causes 
for  the  revival  are  the  improvements  in  transfer 
paper,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  method 
of  transferring — but  at  the  same  time  preserving — 
the  artist's  drawings.  Senefelder  speaks  of  this,  but 
it  has  only  been  practised  within  the  last  few  years. 

Still  now  we  can  say,  in  the  words  of  Senefelder 
our  patron,  with  which  he  closed  his  invaluable 
book  :  "  The  Complete  Course  of  Lithography " 
(1819),  "I  desire  it  [lithography]  may  spread  over 
the  whole  world  bringing  much  good  to  humanity 
through  many  excellent  productions,  and  that  it 
may  work  toward  man's  greater  culture,  but  that  it 
may  never  be  used  for  evil  purposes.  This  grant 
the  Almighty.  Then  may  the  hour  be  blessed  in 
which  I  created  it."  Joseph  Pennell 

(President,  Senefelder  Club). 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  BAA  LAAM  IN  THE  LAND  OF 
THE  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR,  METEORA."  FROM 
AX   ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH   BY  JOSEPH   PENNELL 


"THE  CONNOISSEURS."  FROM 
AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 
BY  OTTO  GREINER 


(SeneJ elder  Club  Exhibition,  1913) 
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'THE  MONKS'  CEMETERY,  SAN  FRANCESCO, 
ASSISI."  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 
BY  MAUD  A.  MATHERS 


(Senefelder  Club  Exhibition, 
'9'S) 


(Senefeldcr  Club  Exhibition, 
'9'3) 


'THE  ELMS  AT  EASTON  GREY" 
FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LI  ["HOGRAPH 
BY  G.  SPENCER  PRYSE 


'THE  BACK-DOOR."      FROM   AN  ORIGINAL 
LITHOGRAPH  BY  F.   ERNEST  JACKSON 


(Senefelder  Club  Exhi- 
bition, /9S3J 


"MEDITATION        rnoM  an  original 
lithograph  by  W.  ALISON  MARTIN. 
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'ARCADIA."     FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHO- 
GRAPH  BY  GIUSEPPE  UGONIA 


(Senefelder  Club  Exhibition, 
'9'3) 
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HE  PICTORIAL  ART  OK  MR. 
FRED  STRATTON.  BY  MAL- 
COLM  C.  SALAMAX. 


The  pictures  of  Mr.  Fred  Stratton  are  unlike 
any  others  that  are  being  painted  to-day.  They 
cannot  be  labelled  as  representing  any  of  the  isms 
of  the  passing  hour,  for  the  latest  pictorial  fashions 
and  fads  have  influenced  them  not  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Stratum's  pictures  are  the  absolutely 
individual  expression  of  an  intensely  sensitive  and 
thoroughly  sincere  artist,  who  goes  his  own  way  as 
a  painter,  pursuing  his  own  artistic  ideals.  If  you 
should  ask  Mr.  Stratton  for  an  artistic  classification 
of  himself  he  would  probably  answer  characteristic- 
ally :  "  I  am  just  a  person  who  feels  very  deeply 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world  and  of  life,  and 
who  tries  to  express  it  beautifully."  He  has  been 
called  "the  last  of  the  Idealists,"  which,  of  course, 
is  foolish,  for  in  art  there  will  always  be  idealists, 
as  there  will  always  be  those  for  whom,  as  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  art  is  not  merely  the  practice  of  a  decora- 
tive or  a  graphic  craft,  but  a  high  function  of  the 
spirit,  by  which  the  artist  may  make  others  feel  the 


emotion  he  has  himself  experienced  through  some 
manifestation  of  nature  stirring  his  imagination  and 
his  senses.  If,  then,  Post-Impressionism,  Cubism, 
Futurism,  as  we  see  them  blatant  in  our  galleries, 
have  nothing  to  say  to  his  art,  he  is  content  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  message  he  may  find  in  any  art 
nveys  the  ideal  of  the  marriage  of  truth  with 

in,  the  union  between  what  the  eye  sees  and 
what  the  heart  feels.  So  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
when  Mr.  Stratton  began  painting  romantic  and 
idyllic  woodland  scenes,  it  should  immediately  be 
said  that  the  influence  of  the  Barbizon  school  was 
paramount  with  him,  that  he  had  a  strong  affinity 
with  Corot.  Certainly  he  has  this,  but  it  does  not 
reveal  itself  in  any  conscious  imitation  of  style  or 
subjtct,  but  in  a  similar  temperamental  love  of  like 

ts  <>f  nature,  with  imaginative  understanding 
of  their  moods  and  mysteries,  and  a  cognate  yearning 
to  express  their  poetry  in  pictorial  visions.  Writing 
of  the  Barbizon  master  long  ago,  that  fine  critic, 
the  late  Albert  Wolff,  said  :  "  This  poet  has  hours 
when  his  thoughts  take  their  flight  toward  mysterious 
regions,  and  then  in  some  site  incomparably  grand 
in  its  very  realism,  he  makes  the  murmur  of  the 


"  moonrisf.  " 


(  The  property  of  Sir  Ernest  Sehiff) 
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foliage  speak  by  the  supernatural  apparition  of 
nymphs  and  fauns,  even  as  the  bard  believes 
he  hears  the  voices  of  spirits  in  the  whisper 
of  winds  passing  through  the  trees.  But  these 
figures,  whether  those  of  nymphs  or  of  simple 
fishers,  are  always  a  complemental  part  of  the 
scene  :  the  incarnation  of  an  emotion  the  artist  has 
felt :  so  true  it  is  that  in  art  the  subject  is  naught, 
and  that  its  whole  value  is  in  the  impression  it  can 
communicate."  Now,  that  might  very  well  have  been 
written  of  Mr.  Fred  Stratton  painting  the  Sussex 
woodlands,  and  interpreting  in  beautiful  pictures 
the  emotions  their  lovely  witcheries  have  aroused  in 
him,  when  the  lambent  joy  and  glory  of  sunlight  or 
the  stilly  twilight  has  transfigured  the  trees  and 
the  glades,  peopling' them  with  exquisite  fantasies. 
For  never  were  our  English  woodlands — and  Mr. 
Stratton  has  seen  no  others — painted  with  more  of 
the  true  intuitions  of  poetry.  Of  this  artist  it 
might  be  justly  said,  as  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  Keats, 
that    he    never    beholds    a    tree   without   seeing 
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the  Dryad.  Look  at  the  original  and  fascinating 
Forest  Ecstasy,  reproduced  here — this  is  as  genuine 
an  inspiration  as  any  that  painter  ever  put  upon 
canvas.  Let  his  own  words  describe  its  origin. 
"  It  is  an  attempt  to  arouse  the  emotion  that  jl 
felt  when  standing  under  the  trees  on  a  brilliant 
summer  day.  It  was  all  so  beautiful  that  I  asked 
myself,  'What  should  I  do  if  there  were  more 
than  this  ?  If  Pan  should  begin  to  pipe  !  I  should 
go  mad  with  joy,  become  ecstatic'  Then  I 
imagined  the  woods  alive  with  troops  of  happy, 
healthy  nymphs  and  semi-humans  dancing  through 
the  sunshine,  and  I  felt  a  positive  ecstasy." 

But  with  such  a  conception  ready  to  his  hand, 
Mr.  Stratton  did  not  go  slapdash  at  his  canvas,  in 
the  approved  fashion  of  the  moment,  content  to 
convey  a  rhythmic  impression  of  something  that 
might  possibly  be  guessed  to  mean  a  dance  in  the 
sunlight,  but  at  any  rate  would  serve  for  a  decora- 
tive pattern.  His  methods  have  a  pride  of  thorough- 
ness they  inherit,  perhaps,  from  an  older  tradition, 
which  yet,  because  of  the 
vitalising  emotion,  keeps 
his  art  in  line  with  the  art 
that  is  always  alive.  He 
set  about  designing  and 
painting  a  picture  that 
should  express  his  concep- 
tion with  the  best  art  and 
craft  at  his  command. 
And,  after  his  usual  cus- 
tom, he  made  innumerable 
sketches,  studies  and 
finished  drawings  from 
nature — every  figure  being 
carefully  drawn  in  the 
nude  from  life,  even 
though  draperies  should 
be  added  for  the  sake  of 
colour  —  and  then  he 
painted  the  whole  picture 
more  or  less  from  memory, 
the  memory  constantly  re- 
freshed, for  he  lives  always 
in  close  and  intimate  touch 
with  nature. 

This  picture,  and  the 
others  reproduced  here, 
may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  Mr.  Stratton's  pic- 
torial attitude  towards  the 
world,  which  is  that  of 
the  poet  and  the  romantic 
by  fred  stratton  impressionist   rather  than 
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of  the  realist.  Except  for  three  years  when  he  was 
in  London  studying  figure  drawing,  Mr.  Stratton 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country.  His  home  for 
some  years  past  has  been  in  the  picturesque  old 
.  village  of  Amberley,  with  its  thatched 
cottages,  under  the  shelter  of  the  spacious  Downs, 
and  near  by  are  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Arun  and 
the  noble  park  of  Parham,  all  rich  with  inspirations 
for  this  painter-poet  of  the  woodlands.  Never, 
indeed,  could  he  live  far  from  the  companionship 
of  trees,  which  he  knows  and  understands  in  all 
their  stages  of  growth  and  all  their  moods  as  they 
vary  with  the  changes  of  the  day  and  the  season. 
There  is  no  need  for  him  to  tell  you,  as  you  look 
at  his  pictures,  that  he  loves  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  trees,  limpid  and  sparkling  water,  sweet- 
smelling  earth,  and  lush  grass,  with  the  shine  and 
gleam  of  the  sun  over  all,  and  the  atmosphere 
vibrating  serenely  :  that  he  loves  to  paint  rich 
pure  colour;  and  always  to  dream  of  youth, 
lovely  and  healthy  and  natural.  You  may  see  all 
this  expressed  with  beautiful  and  vital  artistry  in 
Forest  Ecstasy,  just  mentioned,  in   The  Diver,  The 


Woodland  Stream,  Summer,  and  The  Picnic,  a  little 
gem,  in. which  you  will  find  passages  of  paint  of 
a  quality  and  a  purity  of  colour  rare  to  equal  in 
the  painting  of  to-day.  But  these  sunshine  pictures 
express  only  the  glad,  joyous  phases  of  this  painter's 
temperament  ;  there  are  many  beautiful  night 
pictures  which  reflect  the  deeper  poetic  emotions 
aroused  in  him  when  he  finds  himself,  in  the  still- 
ness and  mystery  of  the  twilight  or  the  night,  alone 
in  the  meadows  or  on  the  Downs,  or  in  the  quiet 
lampless  village.  With  what  a  magic  touch  he  can 
paint  moonlight,  with  what  a  romantic  sense  of  its 
mysteries  he  can  suffuse  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
seen  in  the  lovely  Moonrise,  which  I  should  rather 
name  with  Shelley's  line,  "  Where  music  and  moon- 
light and  feeling  are  one."  This  indeed  is  how  I 
interpret  the  original  water-colour  sketch,  which 
hangs  on  my  wall  before  me  as  I  write,  a  constant 
joy.  Here,  in  the  first  inspiration,  is  all  the  essen- 
tial poetry  of  the  picture  ;  it  sings  in  its  frame. 
Of  Mr.  Stratton's  water-colour  drawings  I  must 
write  another  time ;  they  are  a  vital  and  most 
important  expression  of  his  artistic  self. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  PICTURES  AT 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  LOAN 
EXHIBITION 

"WOMAN  AND  CHILD  IN  ART" 
(GROSVENOR    GALLERY,    LONDON) 


'GEORGE,    THIRD    EARL   COWPER,    COUNTESS   OOWPER,    MR.    AND    Ml  '■ "   MISS    GORES 

BYJOHANN    ZOFFANY,  R.A.     (I733-I810) 
rough) 
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'PORTRAIT    OF  A   LADY."      BY 
BERNARDINO   LUINI   (. 475-1533) 


(  By  permission  of  R.  H. 
Benson,  Esq.) 


(By  permission  of  the  lion. 


"Til  E    GOLF    PLAYERS."      BY 
PIETER  DE   ll<  i,  .en  (!63o    - 


LADY  PALMERSTON  (AS  A  CHILD) 
AND  HER  SISTER  HARRIET."  BY  SIR 
THOMAS   LAWRENCE,  RR.A.  (1769-1830) 


(  By  permission  of  Lady  Dcsboroitgh  ) 


ii  ion  of  Adolf 
Hirsch,  Esq.) 


'MARY  GAINSBOROUGH,  AFTERWARDS 
MRS.  FISCHER."  BY  THOMAS  GAINS- 
BOROUGH,   K.A.   (i  727-1  788) 


'MRS.    BONFOY"   (1753-54).      BY    SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  (1 723-1 792) 


(By  permission  of  the  A't.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans) 


(  By  permission  of  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent.  K.C.M.G.) 


"PORTRAITS  OF  THE   ARTISTS    DAUGHTERS 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,   R.A. 


CAROL  INK,   FIFTH    DUCHESS   OF  RICHMOND" 
BY  SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE,  RR.A. 


( By  permission  of  His  Grate  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Cordon,  K  G. ) 
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ECIL  KING.R.B.A.:  A  PAINTER 
OF  CITIES. 


If  it  were  necessary  to  define  the  position 
which  Mr.  Cecil  King  occupies  among  present-day 
painters,  he  would  probably  be  best  described  as  a 
realist,  because  he  concerns  himself  entirely  with 
records  of  the  world  about  him  and  with  studies  of 
the  things  he  sees.  And  yet  such  a  definition 
would  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood  if  it  were  put 
forward  without  some  qualification.  Realism,  as  a 
term  in  art,  is  very  often  grievously  misapplied. 
It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  by  a  class  of 
painters  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  subjects 
lii mi  the  most  decadent  and  repulsive  side  of  life 
and  who  delight  in  representing  the  most  debased 
aspects  of  modern  humanity.  An  artist  calls  him- 
self a  realist  because  he  presents  with  a  blatant 
and  exaggerated  affectation  of  reality  subjects  that 
are  happily  comparatively  uncommon,  because  he 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  many  beauties  of  the  world 
and  hunts  assiduously  for  the  few  gross  and  hideous 
things  which  saner  men  are  anxious  to  forget.  He 
idealises  ugliness,  and  the  more  unpleasant  he  can 
make  his  idealisations  the  more  loudly  he  asserts 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  devoted  lover  of  truth 


and  an  uncompromising  delineator  of  the  real  facts 
of  existence. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Cecil  King  is  not 
a  realist  of  this  sort.  His  realism  is,  indeed,  ol 
a  much  truer  and  more  rational  type,  something 
much  more  intimately  related  to  tin-  characteristic 
actualities  of  our  times  ami  much  more  attractive 
in  its  Tightness  of  outlook  and  sense  of  proprii  ty. 
For  what  he  really  does  is  to  study  shrewdly  and 
sensitively  those  aspects  of  the  world  which  most 
of  us  who  have  kept  our  instincts  reasonably  clean 
habitually  see.  He  will,  no  doubt,  disappoint  the 
specialists  in  abnormalities  who  look  at  one  small 
side  of  life  and  are  blind  to  everything  else,  lint  lie 
will  please  and  convince  the  far  larger  number 
who  have  the  good  sense  to  prefer  the  agreeable 
things  and  derive  enjoyment  from  the  art  that  deals 
with  them. 

But,  again,  he  does  not  belong  to  that  school  of 
realism  which  insists  upon  the  exact  statement  in  a 
painted  work  of  every  trivial  detail  that  the 
laborious  observer  can  discover  in  nature.  He 
holds  the  conviction  that  such  exactness  as  this  is 
opposed  to  true  reality  and  that  its  inflexible 
pedantry  defeats  the  end  of  art.  What  he  wants  is 
to  create  the  impression  of  reality  by  seizing  upon 
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and  recording  the  essentials  which  give  vitality  to  a 
scene  or  a  subject  and  by  ignoring  those  unim- 
portant things  which,  if  they  were  insisted  upon, 
would  confuse  the  impression  of  truth  that  he 
wishes  his  picture  to  convey.  It  is  by  showing 
fully  and  sincerely  the  right  character  of  his  sub- 
ject, by  making  other  people  see  it  as  he  saw  it, 
and  by  presenting  it  with  all  its  salient  charac- 
teristics properly  related  one  to  the  other,  that  he 
believes  the  sense  of  reality  can  be  made  most 
apparent  :  and  he  works  always  with  this  intention 
in  his  mind. 

In  all  the  work  he  has  done  so  far  the  most 
striking  quality  has  been  a  remarkable  acuteness 
of  observation  which  makes  his  rendering  of  the 
motive  chosen  curiously 
convincing.  There  is 
never  any  doubt  about 
his  meaning :  he  does 
not  hesitate  or  fumble 
with  his  record  of  what 
is  before  him  ;  he  makes 
up  his  mind  before  he 
starts  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  and  he  does 
it  in  all  good  faith.  If 
he  fails,  it  is  not  because 
he  has  been  uncertain  in 
his  intention  but  simply 
because  technical  things 
have  not  gone  quite  as 
he  hoped  and  proposed 
they  should  :  if  he  suc- 
ceeds— as  he  usually 
does — it  is  because  his 
mind  and  hand  have  been 
in  happy  agreement  and 
because  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  painting, 
with  which  every  artist, 
no  matter  how  long  his 
experience,  has  to 
struggle,  have  not  ham- 
pered his  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  certainty  and 
directness  of  his  art,  its 
confidence  and  its  frank- 
ness of  purpose,  are 
qualities  which  come 
without  doubt  from  his 
temperamental  charac-- 
t  e  r  i  s  t  i  c  s,  from  his 
keenness  of  perception 
36 


and  his  readiness  to  attack  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  practice  :  but  something,  too,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  his  early- 
experiences.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his  train- 
ing, it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  accounts  in  part  for 
the  rapidity  of  his  development  as  an  artist  and  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  front  rank  at  an  age  when  most  artists  are 
still  fighting  hard  for  the  first  signs  of  recognition. 
Young  as  he  is,  he  occupies  an  assured  position, 
and  he  is  accepted  without  question  as  having  a 
special  claim  to  the  consideration  of  all  serious 
students  of  modern  art. 

Born  at  Gunnersbury  in   1881,  he  was  educated 
at  Haileybury  and  after  leaving  school  he  studied  for 
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a  year  or  two  with  the  idea  of  adopting  engineering 
as  his  profession  and  became  a  student  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  But  during  this 
period  he  was  acquiring  also  some  knowledge  of 
art  practice  by  attending  the  evening  classes  in 
drawing  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New  Cross. 
In  1903  he  finally  abandoned  his  engineering 
studies  and  went  instead  to  the  Westminster  School 
of  Art,  where  he  worked  in  the  life  class  under  Mr. 
Mi  mat  Loudan,  and  shortly  after  he  joined  the 
Artists'  Society  and  the  Langham  Sketching  Club  for 
the  evening  practice  in  drawing  and  composition 
which  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  young  artists. 

A  visit  to  Holland  followed  in  1904,  when-  his 
study  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  marine  painters 
revived  in  him  one  of  the  ambitions  of  his  child- 
hood— to  become  a  painter  of  the  sea — and  in 
1906,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  he  went  to  Paris  to  work  tor  a 
year  at  Julian's  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  While 
in  Paris  he  attendtd  also  .1  1  lass  fo]  composition, 
illustration,  and  similar  subjects,  directed  by 
Steinlen  ;  and  he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
sketching  people  and  things  in  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  city. 

When    he    returned   to  England,  having 


greatly  in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  craft 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
Paris  offered  to  him,  he  began  to  make  a  name  as 
an  illustrator.  His  drawings  were  accepted  by  the 
"Sphere,"  the  "Illustrated  London  News.''  and 
other  papers  ;  and  by  the  "Illustrated  London 
News"  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  make  drawings  of 
the  flood  scenes  and  to  Portugal  to  illustrate 
episodes  in  the  revolution  of  [910.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  busy  with  poster-work  for  various 
shipping  firms,  with  designs  in  which  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  some  of  his  earlier  aspirations  toward 
marine  painting. 

But  although  all  these  varieties  of  occupation 
have  plaj  d  a  vi  rj  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  his  artistic  character,  the  influi  nee  that  has, 
perhaps,  counted  for  most  in  his  development  and 
in  making  him  the'  artist  he  is  to 

1    travel.     Evei   since  he  left   Paris  he   has 

1  ed  ever)  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  and  ol 
working    in    as    many   places    as    possible    a 
Already  his  wanderings  have  taken  him  to    I 
Holland,    Belgium,    Spain,    Portugal,    Italy,    and 
Morocco,  and  he  hi  ..which  he    hopes 

before  long  to  s.uisi\,  t<>  visit  India.  China,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Last,  and  to  m-ss  the  Atlantic 
and  paint  the  cities  of  America. 
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The  notable  point  about  the  work  he  has  done 
in  these  diverse  parts  of  the  world  is  that  it 
does  not  show  him  to  be  under  the  domination 
of  any  preconceived  idea  about  the  way  in  which 
he  ought  to  deal  with  the  material  he  chooses 
to  handle.  Unlike  many  other  artists  who  have 
painted  in  foreign  countries,  he  does  not  bring 
a  home-made  convention  to  bear  upon  his 
subjects  but  allows  the  local  characteristics  to 
direct,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  quality  and 
method  of  his  interpretation.  He  seeks  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  to  find  out  what  makes 
it  different  from  other  places  he  has  seen,  and  to 
show  that  he  understands  and  appreciates  at  their 
full  value  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the 
scene  before  him.  In  his  pictures  of  foreign  cities 
and  towns  the  fact  that  the  motive  has  been  found 
abroad  is  impressed  upon  the  observer  not  merely 
by  the  statement  of  the  obvious  unlikeness  of  the 
general  architectural  design  to  that  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  at  home,  but  by  touches  much 
more  subtle  which  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
foreign  atmosphere  and  even  of  the  foreign  life. 
Mr.  King  feels  the  difference  between  the  countries 


he  visits,  and  this  feeling  pervades  every  part  of  his 
picture. 

Naturally,  this  implies  on  his  part  an  uncommon 
acuteness  of  observation,  much  shrewdness  of 
insight  into  the  things  which  are  scarcely  susceptible 
of  strict  analysis,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of 
receptivity.  But  these  are  parts  of  Mr.  King's  equip- 
ment as  an  artist  which  he  has  assiduously  cultivated 
and  to  the  development  of  which  he  has  devoted 
considerable  care  :  and  their  effectiveness  has  been 
increased  by  his  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  has  been  offered  him  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  places  and  things.  He 
might  fairly  be  described  as  possessing  an  incurable 
but  none  the  less  wholesome  craving  for  the  sort  of 
information  that  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
career.  Wherever  he  goes  he  finds  something  worth 
learning,  and  evidently  he  does  not  forget  what  he 
has  learned. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  sum  him  up,  probably 
he  would  best  be  described  as  a  painter  of  life — a 
description  that  may  at  first  sight  seem  odd  when 
applied  to  a  painter  so  much  of  whose  work  consists 
of  pictures  of  architectural  motives.     But  thearchi- 


'  SANTA    MARIA    IN   COSMEDIN,    ROME  " 
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lecture  he  paints  is  not  dry  diagram,  the  formal 
elevation  or  the  exact  and  elaborate  study  of  detail 
which  an  architect  would  give  us.  It  reflects 
the  sunlight  and  takes  its  tone  from  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is  the  background 
against  which  the  drama  of  the  city  is  played. 
Treated  as  he  treats  it,  there  is  life  in  it  :  it  is  not 
an  inanimate  thing  but  something  that  appeals  elo- 
quently to  our  fancy  as  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  people  whose  character  it  reveals. 

Chiefly,  Mr.  King  is  occupied  in  his  paintings 
with  problems  of  light,  colour,  and  aerial  tone,  with 
considerations  of  decorative  construction,  and  with 
suggestions  of  the  flicker  and  movement  and 
restless  activity  which  are  so  evident  in  all  places 
where  humanity  congre- 
gates. His  cities,  sunny 
or  dull,  bright  in  hue  or 
drably  grey,  are  always  in 
a  bustle  and  full  of  burn- 
ing people  who  have 
plenty  to  do  and  no  time 
to  waste  in  picturesque 
lounging.  But  in  this 
the  artist  reflects  rightly 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
is  true  to  his  realistic 
principles.  If  in  such 
pictures  as  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  Regent  Street. 
Westminster,  and  Morn- 
ing on  the  Riva,  Venice, 
to  quote  some  typical 
examples  of  his  work,  he- 
had  not  taken  fully  into 
account  the  human  ele- 
ment, there  would  have 
been  little  truth  in  his 
presentation,  and  the 
meaning  of  his  work 
would  have  been  seriously 
diminished.  As  things 
are  he  has  brought  the 
living  note  vividly  before 
us  and  succeeded  defi- 
nitely in  impressing  upon 
us  a  clear  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  significance 
of  his  art. 

About  his  technical 
procedure  it  is  scarcely- 
necessary  to  say  much. 
An  admirable  draughts- 
man, he  fully  under- 
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stands  how  much  licence  is  permissible  in  the 
treatment  of  buildings  and  other  objects  of  fixed 
form  so  as  to  secure  breadth  of  effect  without 
losing  soundness  and  strength  of  construction, 
and  he  knows  thoroughly  what  to  accentuate 
and  what  to  eliminate  to  express  the  general 
character  and  feeling  of  the  scene  before  him. 
Rigid  attention  to  plain  fact  he  does  not  pretend 
tn  give  :  how  much  exactness  or  how  much  dis- 
tortion in  his  superficial  facts  is  needed  to  give  the 
impression  of  truth  he  has  made  a  subject  of  care- 
ful study.  And  if  one  can  judge  by  the  results  he 
has  achieved  his  working  method  is  one  to  which 
even  the  most  captious  of  critics  could  scarcely 
take  exception.  W.  K.  West. 
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OTES  ON  SOME  AUSTRALIAN 
L  A  N D S CAP  E    P A I X  T E R  S . 


There  is  a  slow-growing  appreciation  of  the 

Australian  artist  by  those  who  understand  and  love- 
art  for  itself,  yet  there  are  still  those  that  depreciate 
art  or  anything  else  that  is  Australian  in  ch 
and  say  that  there  is  no  real  art  in  this  land.  II'  no 
the  chief  thing  lacking  with  the  Australian  ami 
is  patronage:  it  is  the  painful  truth  that  buyers  an  nol 
mi  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be.  Thi 
Australian  is  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  the  "almighty 
dollar  "and  is  incapable  of  enjoying  many  of  the 
pleasures  that  art  affords,  but  if  anything  in  the 
way  i  if  sport  is  going  on,  the  Australian  is  there. 
W'lun.  however,  one  considers  the  works  of 
Australia's  leading  artists,  many  of  whom  know  of 
no  other  light  than  the  great  glare  of  an  Australian 
sun,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  growing 
up  a  natural  art  all  new  and  peculiar  to  this  great 
continent. 

Light  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  artists 
in  their  work,  and  as  art  is  cosmopolitan,  the  com- 
petent craftsman  will  paint  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  him  and  that  will  permeate  his  work  and 
show  his  personality  ;  so  it  is  w^ith  the  Australian 


artist,  who  can  paint  out  ol  doors  the  whole  yeai 
and  therefore  strives  afti  I 

Australia  is  a  country  of  blue  skies  ami  distant 
hori  us,  but  it  has  of  course  no  splendid  art 
history  like  the  countries  of  the  old  world. 

The  creative  artist  isararit)  In  re  ;  webave  no  great 
schools  like  those  of  England,  France  and  other 
an  countries;  models  are  scarce  to  the  figure 
.  and  what  with  this  drawback  and  tin-  lark 
of  encouragement  from  those  in  a  position  to  help 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  young  men 
who  show  talent  as  painters  ol  the  figure  go  to 
Europe  and  settle  tin  re.  Vel  their  are  a  few  men 
who.  as  painters  of  land  and  sea.  stand  out  like  rocks 
in  mid  ocean. 

Prominent  amongst  these  is  William  Lister  Lister. 
president  of  the  Royal  Art  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  society  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lister  has  held  the 
post  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  1 L  paints  equally 
well  in  oil  and  water-colour  and  his  works  are 
known  all  over  Australia.  He  is  a  realist,  and 
knows  how  far  to  go  with  colour  :  he  does  not 
experiment  in  search  of  quality  but  puts  the  <  olour 
on  and  there  it  remains.  His  works  are  large  ;  he- 
paints  these  large  canvases  to  show  the  bigness  ol 
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his  subject.  He  works  every  picture  out  in  the  open, 
for  he  is  a  great  believer  in  painting  under  the  skies. 
He  loves  to  paint  the  great  silent  and  mysterious 
Australian  Bush.  In  his  picture  The  Golden 
Splendour  of  the  Bush,  in  the  National  Gallery  at 
Sydney,  we  have  a  picture  that  one  is  apt  to  think 
hard,  but  if  it  is  looked  at  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
right  direction  of  vision  this  idea  will  soon  be  dis- 
pelled. The  picture  called  Clearing  here  repro- 
duced was  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Art  Society  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
represents  a  typical  scene  in  the  Australian  Bush. 
This  man  feels  deeply  in  the  work  he  enjoys  so 
much,  and  the  sincerity  he  puts  into  it  is  exemplified 
in  all  his  works.  One  of  his  latest  pictures  has  for 
its  subject  Canberra,  the  place  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Walter  Withers  we  have  a  Victorian  artist  of 
great  merit,  who  paints  his  pastorals  with  a  sym- 
pathetic and  poetic  feeling.  His  work  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  Australian  artist.  He  does 
in  >t  get  away  from  the  influence  of  the  French  school 
in  his  feeling  and  technique,  and  he  sees  Australian 
landscape  through  English  eyes.  But  his  pictures 
are  always  full  of  charm,  quiet  in  tone  and  subject ; 


with  him  there  is  no  striving  after  prettiness,  but  he 
gives  us  his  landscape  as  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  poetic  nature  which  is  clearly  revealed  in  his 
very  fine  picture  The  Silent  Gums,  the  best  this 
artist  has  painted.  This  picture,  which  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria  at  Melbourne,  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages,  and,  like  On  the 
Wallaby,  now  reproduced,  is  very  Australian  in 
character. 

Frederick  McCubbin,  another  Victorian  artist, 
has  done  much  to  reveal  the  poetic  side  of  the 
Australian  Bush.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
their  undoubted  sincerity.  In  a  series  which  in- 
cludes The  Pioneers  (National  Gallery,  Melbourne), 
On  the  Wallaby  Track  (Sydney  Gallery),  A  Bush 
Burial,  and  Down  on  his  Luck  he  has  given  us 
faithful  pictures  of  the  rough  life  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  his  work  is  always  characterised  by 
(idelity  to  subject.  His  Winter  Sunlight  was  re- 
produced in  this  magazine  in  1909.  Mr.  McCubbin 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Victorian  Artists" 
Society,  but  he  now  belongs  to  the  new  Australian 
Art  Association  which  was  started  a  few  months 
ago  by  certain  members  of  the  older  society  who- 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  policy  it  was  pursuing. 
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Mr.  Withers  is  also  among  those  who  have  joined 
the  new  body. 

Will  Ashton  belongs  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Australian  artists  :  his  reputation  has  leapt  forward 
very  quickly,  until  to-day  he  stands  as  one  of  the 
leading  painters  of  the  Commonwealth,  though 
only  iust  over  thirty.  He  is  represented  in  the 
National  Galleries  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  His 
canvases  are  fine  in  composition,  and  always 
dignified  :  he  paints  with  the  brush  of  a  painter  of 
maturer  years.  He  always  sees  the  bigness  of  his 
subject,  and  the  breath  of  nature  pervades  his 
work.  One  of  his  pictures,  a  fine  landscape  of  the 
Australian  Bush,  has  just  been  purchased  for  the 
Western  Australian  Art  Gallery.  His  marine  sub- 
jects to  which  he  is  now  devoting  much  attention, 
are  distinguished  by  bold  technique,  luminous 
colour  and  fine  movement. 

Albert  J.  Hanson,  whose  work  is  known  all  over 
the  Commonwealth,  is  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  by  five  large  water- 
colour  s,  and  other  State  art  galleries  are  enriched 
by  his  pictures,  which  are  all  Australian  in  character, 


and  painted  with  a  rare  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature. 
He  delights  in  painting  the  heat  of  the  Australian 
sun,  and  one  feels  that  he  paints  with  the  true 
feeling  of  the  artist.  In  his  picture  Fair  Droving 
Weather  one  feels  the  very  heat  of  the  day  and 
imagines  the  smell  of  the  eucalyptus.  He  paints  in 
oil  as  well  as  water-colours. 

Hans  Heysen,  like  the  other  artists,  is  a  painter  of 
light,  which  is  one  of  the  themes  for  nearly  all  his 
works.  He  paints  the  bush  land  with  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  poetic  temperament,  and  his  work  is  charac- 
terised by  originality  sincere  and  dignified.  He  is 
represented  in  several  Australian  galleries,  and  re- 
productions of  his  works  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  this  magazine. 

Australia  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  great 
pioneers  of  art  who  have  breathed  into  their  work 
the  pure  and  undefiled  love  of  their  profession ;  by 
the  fine  fruit  of  their  labours  they  are  building  up 
a  national  art  of  pure  Australian  life,  and  are 
dedicating  their  work  to  posterity  as  a  proof  that 
Australia  is  not  behind  other  nations  in  producing 
men  who  shall  leave  their  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time.  J  as.  Ashton. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From   Our  On'n   Correspondents.) 

1<  >NDON. —  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Animal  Painters — a  new  association  of 
which  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  is  Presi- 
— '  dent — was  opened  early  in  January  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries.  There  was  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  and  important  work  by  the 
members  of  the  Society,  all  of  whom  are  well- 
known  painters  of  animal  and  sporting  subjects. 
From  Miss  Kemp-Welch  came  several  small  paint- 
■  pastoral  motives  treated  with  much  vivacity 
and  power :  the  most  notable  of  these  were  the 
admirable  study  of  horses,  On  the  High  Ground, 
and  the  two  smaller  pictures  of  the  same  type, 
The  Turning  at  the  Hedge  and  The  Hour  of  Rest, 
but  her  capacities  were  not  less  effectively  displayed 
in  the  clever  sketch,  Sunshine  and  Shadows,  Hyde 
Park,  a  subject  of  a  very  different  order.  Ex- 
cellent, again,  were  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle's  Polar 
Bears,  Indian  Leopards  and  Lions  ;  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  delightful  moonlight  picture  Voices  of  the 
Night;  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander's  Young  Gull  and 
The    Old    Crate  ;    Mr.    G.    D.    Armour's    brilliant 


sketch  In  the  Bull- ring:  and  Mr.  George  Pirie's 
able  painting  of  ducks.  At  The  Water's  Edge. 
Among,  other  memorable  contributions  were  the 
Impression  oj  Cows  in  a  Stream,  and  Cow  and 
Calf,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  ;  At  Ewhiirst.  Surrey. 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  :  and  the  sporting  pictures 
by  Mr.  John  Charlton  and  Mr.  Frank  Calderon. 


The  landscape  exhibition,  held  for  the  nineteenth 
year  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  gallery  last 
month,  again  showed  changes  in  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors,  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  R.W.S.,  Mr. 
Matthew  Hale,  R.W.S..  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson, 
RAWS.,  linked  it  in  their  work  with  its  original 
history.  Perhaps  because  the  "studio-piece"  can 
only  be  an  interpretation  of  nature  when  it  is  the  work 
of  an  imaginative  painter,  it  was  in  the  smaller  land- 
scapes, such  as  Mr.  Campbell  Mitchell's  Summer 
Morning,  Argyllshire  :  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  Poole 
Harbour,  Mr.  Arthur  Friedenson's  Blustery 
Weather  on  Avon,  Mr.  Frank  Walton's  On  Forest 
Green,  Surrey,  Mr.  Mathew  Hale's  Cagnes — near 
Cannes  that  the  evidence  of  convincing  contact 
with  nature  was  forthcoming  on  this  occasion. 
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The  Post-Impressionist  and  Futurist  Exhibition 
at  the  Dore  Gallery,  organised  by  Mr.  Frank 
Rutter,  has  afforded  another  opportunity  of  study- 
ing in  England  the  developments  of  these  move- 
ments. There  is  a  general  significance  underlying 
the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  .subjective  expression 
which  they  represent  that  no  one  who  is  a  student 
of  modern  art  can  afford  to  disregard.  But  it 
must  be  the  hope  of  all  who  have  been  nourished 
on  the  great  achievements  of  the  past  in  art  that 
we  have  in  this  present  phase  the  beginnings  of 
something  infinitely  greater  than  itself. 


At  I  he  Ryder  Galleries,  which  have  been  moved 
from  Albemarle  Street  to  much  larger  premises  at 
44  Conduit  Street,  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
fans  was  held  during  January.  Most  of  the  better 
known  of  our  modern  fan  painters  were  adequately 
represented  in  the  collection  brought  together  and 
a  great  deal  of  noteworthy  work  was  shown — there 
was  hardly  anything,  indeed,  which  did  not  call  for 
serious   consideration.     Perhaps  the  best  fans   in 


the  exhibition  were  The  Vase,  The  White  Garden, 
the  Rose  Fan,  and  Cleopatra,  by  Mr.  George 
Sheringham,  The  Bridal  Fan,  Eve,  The  Market- 
place, and  The  Ballet,  by  Mr.  Bellingham  Smith, 
The  J  'enetian  Fan,  and  The  Fan  of  Flower  Spangles, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  and  The  Lake  Fan,  Design  for 
a  Fan,  and  Les  Irtdolents,  by  Charles  Conder  ;  but 
there  were  others  of  great  interest  by  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Read,  and  a  remarkably 
effective  design,  St.  Cecile,  by  Alastair. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  last  month  Miss  E.  M. 
Heath  was  showing  a  number  of  small  oil-paintings 
which  had  attractive  technical  qualities  and  an 
agreeable  quality  of  suggestion.  They  were  not 
particularly  ambitious,  but  certainly  they  realised 
sufficiently  what  they  aimed  at — the  expression  of 
the  gentle,  quiet  and  restful  charm  of  pastoral  land- 
scape. In  the  same  gallery  were  some  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  Mr.  Eric  Gill,  things  of  a  conventional 
type  and  marked  by  a  not  very  convincing  affecta- 
tion of  primitive  simplicity. 
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'THE    HOWDEN    DAM,   DERWENT  VALLEY  WATERWORKS,   NEAKING    COMPLETION.         DRAWING    BY  W.   K.   E.    GOODRICH 


Other  exhibitions  of  the  past  month  calling  for  a 
reference  are  Mr.  Wynne  Apperley's  at  Walker's 
Gallery,  "Sunlight  on  the  Ruinsof  Rome,''  exhibiting 
the  treasure  house  for  artists  of  a  certain  tempera- 
ment amidst  the  work  there  of  modern  excavators  ; 
and  at  the  Leicester  Gallery  Mr.  Claude  Shepper- 
miii's  original  drawings  for  "  Punch "  showing  that 
reproduction  does  not  always  do  this  fastidious 
draughtsman  justice. 

The  tinted  pen  drawing  by  Mrs.  Leslia  Newall 
which  we  reproduce  on  page  63  shows  that  this  artist, 
who  though  married  is  not  long  past  her  teens,  has 
a  marked  feeling  for  decorative  composition.  She 
was  for  more  than  two  years  a  student  at  the  Slade 
School,  an  institution  in  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  London  sound  draughtsmanship  is 
inculcated  as  the  essential  foundation  of  all  good 
art.  On  leaving  the  Slade  M  rs.  Newall  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  and  we  may  infer  that 
under  him  her  natural  instinct  for  decorative 
expression  has  been  encouraged. 


The  excellent   drawing   of    The  Howden   Dam 
which    we  reproduce   on  this  page   is   by  a  young 
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Sheffield  artist,  Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Goodrich,  who  after 
studying  at  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  and  in 
Italy  is  now  entering  upon  an  artistic  career  with 
much  promise  of  future   success. 


The  Chelsea  Arts  Club's  Annual  Costume  Ball 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington, 
on  Wednesday,  March  4.  As  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G. 
Sherwood  Foster,  15  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 


Messrs.  Vamanaka  and  Co.  are  holding  an  exhi- 
bition of  Japanese  decorated  screens  by  Old  Masters 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  The  exhibition  remains 
open  till  the  26th  inst. 

EDINBURGH.— The  novelty  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Artists, 
which  opened  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  Galleries  in  December,  was  the 
collection  of  pictures  by  Post-Impressionists, 
Futurists,  and  Cubists.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  the  society  to  have  in  its  annual  collection  some 
examples  of  phases  of  artistic  work  that  the  young 
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men  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
value  of  modern  departures  from  accepted  ideas. 
There  has  never  hitherto,  however,  been  an  impor- 
tation so  arresting  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
effect  in  influencing  Scottish  art.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  exhibitors  were  Paul  Gauguin, 
Ruigi  Russolo,  G.  Serusier,  Paul  Cezanne,  Henri 
Matisse,  Van  Gogh.  G.  Severini,  J.  1 ».  Fergusson, 
and  1  Hincan  Grant.  That  some  of  the  younger  men 
are  not  unaffected  by  these  modern  developments 
was  seen  in  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe's  fruit  and  flower 
studies,  which  are  a  limited  and  tentative  essay  in 
Cubist  practice,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter's  frankly 
Cubist  presentation  of  the  busy  scene  at  the  west 
end  of  Princes  Street. 


Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  exhibits  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  works  in  oil  and 
water-colour,  the  remainder  consisting  to  a  small 
extent  of  sculpture  and  largely  of  applied  art  in  the 


form  of  ironwork,  jewellery,  enamels,  and  pottery. 
Among  the  oil-paintings,  Mr.  Hornel's  Springtime 
in  the  Woodlands,  with  its  merry  bare-footed  children 
breathed  the  joyous  spirit  n  the  richness  ol  its  colour 
orchestration  and  the  full  harmony  of  its  d 
Mr.  Robert  Noble  contributed  a  beautiful  meadow 
landscape  mostly  in  cool  colour  with  a  line  of 
golden  corn-field  in  mid-distance,  Mr.  W.  M.  Frasi  r 
a  piece  of  river-side  scenery  with  a  group  ol 
after  the  style  of  Corot,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Jenkins 
a  picture  of  a  convent  garden  at  I'erugia  that  is 
beautifully  co-ordinated  in  colour.  Other  notable- 
landscapes  were  a  series  of  four  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  Noble,  a  warm  friend  to  the  society  from 
its  inception,  a  sunlit  farmyard  scene  in  France  by 
Mr.  C.  H.Mackie,  a  small  but  very  charming  Italian 
landscape  by  the  same  artist  and  a  view  of  Cramond 
Ferry  interestingly  treated  by  Mr. Mason  Hunter. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Society,  Mr.  David  Alison, 


THE    MIRROR 
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showed  three  portraits  of  which  the  principal, 
an  almost  full-length  of  Mrs.  Pollok-Morris  in 
a  black  evening-dress  with  a  scarlet  lined  cloak, 
marks  a  further  step  in  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  portraitists.  Mr. 
Stanley  Cursiter's  The  Mirror,  though  presented 
.is  a  sketch  rather  than  as  a  finished  product  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  works  in  the  collection, 
particularly  in  the  modelling  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Robert  Hope  in  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Jessie  Ritchie  has  given  character 
to  his  subject  combined  with  beautiful  colour,  and 
other  good  portraits  were  those  by  Mr.  J.  Martine 
Ronaldson,  Mr.  J.  Munnoch,  Miss  Cecile  Walton, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ford.  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell's 
Fancy  Dress,  was  a  bold  impressionist  picture  of 
a  lady  at  a  dining-table,  distinguished  by  the 
dexterity  and  surety  of  its  colour-design.  In  the 
water-colour  room,  which  reached  a  higher  level  of 
merit  than  usual,  a  place  of  honour  was  accorded  to  a 
group  of  works  by  the  late  Miss  Preston  Macgoun. 


PARIS. — Etching,  not  only  because  of  its 
popularity  but  as  an  art  requiring  an  un- 
common certainty  of  drawing  and  techni- 
cal dexterity,  makes  an  especial  appeal 
to  a  great  number  of  American  artists.  Amongst 
those  resident  in  Paris,  there  are  many  who,  having 
eluded  fame  as  painters,  have  not  failed  to  attain 
notability  as  etchers.  The  two  accompanying  repro- 
ductions entitled  Reflections  and  Le  Troubadour 
are  from  recent  prints  by  Mr.  William  Auerbach 
Levy,  who  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student  in  the 
New  York  National  Academy  of  design,  finally  gained 
the  two  years'  travelling  scholarship,  which  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  that  institution.  Coming 
to  Paris  at  the  time  when  the  various  "  isms " 
attached  to  anything  outre  in  the  way  of  painting 
attracted  young  artists,  Mr.  Levy,  unlike  the 
majority,  was  in  no  way  infected  by  their  methods 
which  seemed  to  point  out  an  easy  road  to  the 
desired  Mecca  of  attainment  ;  but  working  silently  in 
his  own  way  he  produced  many  canvases  of  undoubted 
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but  one  which  is  very  pronouncedly  in  evidence  in 
the  landscape  we  reproduce  overleaf. 


"LE    TROUBADOUR."       FROM     AN    ORIGINAL      ETCHING 
BY    WILLIAM    A.    LEVY 


merit.  Amongst  his  best  etchings  it  is  in  those 
dealing  with  portraiture  that  his  ability  is  most 
marked,  though  many  of  his  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural subjects  are  not  less  successful,  most  notable 
being  those  executed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
As  a  painter,  one  feels  it  is  also  in  his  portraiture 
that  his  personality  and  strength  are  most  evident 
and  convincing.  Returning  to  America  late  last 
autumn,  he  held  an  exhibition  of  his  collective 
work  in  the  Academy  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 
Building,  New  York,  which  met  with  considerable 
appreciation  and  promise  of  an  honoured  future. 
E.  A.  T. 

M.  Druet  has  been  showing  recently  in  his 
galleries  in  the  Rue  Royale  a  very  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  Dezire,  a  young  artist  who 
exhibits  work  at  the  Salon  d'Automne  in  particular, 
and  whose  art  shows  him  to  be  a  highly  gifted 
painter.  One  appreciates  above  all  the  rich  palette 
of  this  artist,  who  is  at  the  same  time  very  modern 
in  temperament  and  yet  of  artistic  affinity  with  the 
classic  masters.  Also  M.  Dezire  excels  in  the 
composition  of  his  pictures,  a  quality  becoming 
more  rare  every  day  among  contemporary  artists, 


Concurrently  with  these  paintings  by  Dezire,  M. 
Druet  had  on  view  some  admirable  stone-ware  by 
Lenoble,  powerful  in  execution  and  simple  and 
harmonious  in  its  decoration.  M.  Lenoble  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  compeer  of  the  greai 
masters  of  the  potter's  art. 


Two  Belgian  painters  of  very  delightful  talent, 
pupils  of  Fernand  Khnopff,  have  just  held  a  very 
remarkable  exhibition  here  in  Paris  at  the  galleries 
of  M.  Marcel  Bernheim.  M.  and  Mme.  Tony 
Hermant's  work  appeals  by  its  varied  and  charm- 
ing qualities  ;  it  is  most  rare  to  find  such  an  artistic 
couple.  M.  Hermant  showed  a  remarkable  series 
of  interiors,  equally  valuable  as  documents  and 
as  excellent  pieces  of  colour.  The  artist  depicts 
with  the  same  happy  effect  interiors  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Brussels,  of  which  pictures  certain 
belong  to  the  corporation  of  that  city,  or  fleeting 
aspects  of  the  Brussels  and  Ghent  Exhibitions. 
M.  Tony  Hermant  also  specialises  in  delicate  and 
charming  portraits  in  coloured  chalk  finished  with 
light  touches  of  water-colour;  his  heads  of  Mile. 
Cleo  de  Merode,  of  Mile.  Bovy  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  and  Mme.  Chariotte  Lyses  are  delicious 
productions  which  give  M.  Hermant  an  assured 
position  as  artist.  Mme.  Hermant  is  gifted  with  a 
quite  exceptional  feeling  for  the  decorative.  Her 
figures  and  still-life  pieces  show  that  in  her  case  the 
poetic  and  the  artistic  sense  are  closely  wedded. 
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At  the  Lyceum  Club  ol  Paris  Miss  Blondelle 
Malone  held  the  first  of  her  private  exhibitions. 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  others  organised  at  the 
American  Art  Students'  Club  in  January  and  at  the 
Boutet  de  Monvel  Gallery  in  February.  Miss 
Malone's  sunny  pictures  evoke  memories  of  those 
southern  lands  she  loves  and  which  with  her 
gay  and  fresh  palette  she  particularly  delights  to 
paint.  Here  we  had  nothing  but  sunshine  flowers 
and  azure  gulfs.  As  M.  Maurice  Guillemot  wrote  in 
the  preface  to  the  catalogue:  "These  limpid,  vibrant 
painting--  are  perpetual  invitations  to  travel  and  the 
sight  of  these  sunny  skies  is  a  pretext  for  happy 
contemplation  and  sweet  vagabond  day-drearhs." 


Among  the  subjects  which  have  attracted  Mi^ 
Malone  in  England  we  find:  Pink  Hydrangeas 
at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  Roses  and  the 
Pleasaunce  at  the  Countess  of  WarwicJts,  The 
Garden  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  at 
Hampton  Court :  Wild  Hyacinths  and  Sion  House, 
and  Crocuses  in  Regents  Park.  In  Paris  the  Rosery 
at  Bagatelle,  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuilei  ies  I  iardens 
have  afforded  Miss  Malone  some  delightful  sub 
jects,  and  she  has  also  painted  scenes  in  Gl 
Italy.  Sicily  and  some  picturesque  landscapes  of 
Japan.  H.   F. 


BERLIN.— In  the  Schulte  Salon  during 
I  lecember  Ludwigvon  Zumbusch  claimed 
attention  with  portraits  of  children  and 
figure  subjects  of  the  cultivated  and 
sympathetic  Munich  style.  One  felt  attracted  by 
a  spirit  of  freshness  and  fantasy,  by  a  blending  of 
pensiveness  and  good  humour,  and  enjoyed  the 
warm  touch  of  sonorous  local  colours  and  decora- 
tive grace.  Hans  Unger's  aspirations  again  centred 
in  Roman  grandiosity.  In  his  female  figures  and 
Stlll-llfs  subjects  his  idealising  realism  somewhat 
oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  yet  occasionally 
he  reaches  symbolic  power.  An  almost  fanatical 
striving  after  pure  and  beautiful  form  appears  t>> 
guide  his  brush,  but  although  he  succeeds  in 
achieving  exquisite  delicacies  61  tone,  as  in  his 
beautiful  large  composition  "Morning,  brie  missed 
the  full  Feuerbach  and  lloeklin  orchestration  in 
most  of  the  works  of  this  predestined  heir  ol  thosi 
masters.  Hans  von  Volkmann's  quiet  and  tender- 
landscapes  made  an  instant  appeal,  and  Erich 
Buttner  showed  himself  a  skilful  designn  ol 
actualities.  

The  programme  at  the  Caspar  Salon  was  inter- 
national, and  showed  careful  selection.  It  was  a 
pleasure    t"    stud)    the    sureness   and    reserve    of 
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A  VENETIAN  WOMAN" 
BY  HANS  UNGER 


(Schultc's  Solan,  Berlin) 


( Schulles  Salon,  Berlin) 


•  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 
BY  HANS  UNGER 
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"AI.CALA,    NEAR    SEVILLE' 


CHARCOAL    HRAWI 

(  I  'ienna  Secession,  Autumn  Exhibition) 


Trubner  and  of  his  pupil  Grimm,  the  distinguished 
realism  of  Groeber,  von  Brandis,  Rbbbecke,  Jacob 
and  von  Kardorf.  Dill's  quiet  moorland  aspects 
seemed  raised  into  a  sphere  of  visionary  roman- 
ticism, and  U.  Hiibner's  swiftly  visualised  and 
effective  new  motifs  from  North  German  harbours 
proved  refreshing.  Bertram  Priestman,  Monod- 
Goumay  and  Victor  Gilsoul  also  contributed  to 
the  enjoyment  as  painters,  and  there  was  besides  a 
graphic  section  rich  in  works  of  merit. 


At  Werckmeister's  a  well-arranged  exhibition  of 
graphic  work  by  some  of  the  best  women  artists  of 
the  day  was  on  view.  Antonie  Ritzerow's  etch- 
ings with  their  picturesque  naturalism  were  a  strik- 
ing feature,  and  other  prominent  exhibitors  were 
Cornelia  Paczka-Wagner,  H.  Weiss,  CI.  Sievers, 
J.  Wolfthorn,  CI.  Arnheim,  Erna  Frank.  A. 
Loewenstein,  Johanna  Metzner,  Ulli  Wolters, 
Maria  Caspar-Filser,  and  Frida  YVinkelmann. 
Young  artists  such  as  A.  Weinhagen  and  the  two 
sisters  Nicklass  also  received  due  attention  in  this 
display.  J.  J. 


VIENNA. — The  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
Secession  differed  from  the  general  run 
of  this  society's  exhibitions,  insomuch 
that  it  was  entirely  devoted  to  drawings 
and  sketches  by  its  members.  The  note  there- 
fore was  quite  distinctive  and  personal,  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  more  intimate  side  of  the  artists' 
work.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  exhibits,  being 
studies  for  finished  pictures  (many  of  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  this  magazine),  were  never 
intended  for  public  view,  and  hence  were  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  showing  how  the  final  results 
were  arrived  at.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
tributions of  Ernest  Stohr,  Alfons  Karpinski, 
Alfred  Poll,  Hermann  Grom-Rottmayer,  Oswald 
Roux,  Alfred  Offner,  Richard  Harlfinger,  and 
some  few  others  of  the  Secession.  Ferdinand 
Schmutzer  contributed  both  studies  for  portraits 
and  interior  pictures,  the  former  done  in  his 
masterly  manner,  bold  and  virile,  the  latter  sym- 
pathetic renderings  of  familiar  Dutch  subjects. 
Alois  Hanisch's  pencil-drawings  of  landscapes, 
cockatoos,  hens,  cats  and  other  animals  were  interest- 
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'LATE  AUTUMN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS" 
WATER-COLOUR  DESIGN  FOR  LITHO- 
GRAPH.    BY   JOSEF  STOITZNER 
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'BIRCH   TREES   IN    THE   VIENNA    WOLDS 


( Kiinstlerhaus,   I  'iennaj 


BY    THOMAS    LEITNKR 


ing  ;  Ludwig  Rosch's  beautiful  drawings  of  Spanish 
subjects  furnished  yet  another  proof  of  his  ability 
as  a  draughtsman  and  of  the  poetic  conception 
which  distinguishes  his  work  :  Max  Liebenwein 
showed  some  decidedly  clever  drawings  of  the  nude 
and  of  animals ;  Ernst  Eck  a  series  of  excellent 
drawings  in  chalk  or  pencil  of  country  towns  and 
villages ;  Josef  Stoitzner  various  charming  water- 
colour  drawings  and  studies  for  lithographs  ex- 
quisitely fresh  in  treatment  and  vigorous  in 
execution  ;  Anton  Nowak  showed  some  admirable 
sketches  done  chiefly  in  ons ;  and  Prof.  Rudolf 
Bacher  studies  and  sketches  in  various  mediums, 
his  small  portrait-sketches  being  in  their  way 
masterpieces.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  by 
Dagobert  Peche,  a  young  artist  of  promise. 


The    Kiinstlerhaus    has    undergone    alterations 

at  the  hands  of  the  architects  Theiss  and  Jaksch  ; 

the    pillars    in     the    large     entrance     hall    have 

been   removed   and   now    by    means   of  movable 
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walls  exhibitions  can  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  principles.  This  will  be  of 
particular  advantage  in  the  display  of  works  of 
sculpture,  which  till  now  have  suffered  for  want  of 
light  and  sufficient  room. 


In  the  recent  autumn  exhibition  the  sculpture 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
the  Kiinstlerhaus,  though  some  good  work  was 
shown,  and  there  were  fewer  portrait  paintings  than 
usual.  John  Quincy  Adams's  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  in  black  was  strikingly  attractive,  and  his 
portrait  of  a  man  also  demanded  attention  for  its 
strength  and  virility.  Schattenstein's  Portrait  of  a 
Girt  in  U'/iite  may  be  accounted  among  his  best 
achievements.  Victor  Scharf  also  exhibited  a  Girl 
in  White,  an  interesting  work  both  on  account  of 
simplicity  in  treatment  and  the  sureness  and  refine- 
ment in  handling.  Rauchinger  exhibited  two 
excellent  works  and  Joanowitch's  Portrait  Study, 
though  but  a  sketch,  showed  a  fine  feeling  for  tone 
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and  colouring.  Pochwalski  is  always  at  his 
best  in  his  portraits  of  men  ;  those  here  shown 
were  of  fine  quality.  Prof.  Angeli  sent  a  charming 
portrait  of  a  little  girl.  W.  V.  Krausz's  exhibits 
occupied  a  small  room  to  themselves  :  seen  en 
masse  one  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
versatility  of  this  artist  and  the  general  good  quality 
of  his  work.  His  Study  of  a  Girl's  Head  counts 
to  the  very  best  he  has  ever  done. 


There  were  some  notable  landscapes.  Thomas 
Leitner's  dreamy,  imaginative  Birch  Trees  in  the 
J  'ienna  Wolds,  tenderly  and  faithfully  treated,  showed 
his  great  gifts  as  a  colourist  and  portrayer  of  subtle 
atmospheric  effects  ;  Oswald  Grill's  landscape  with 
two  girls  in  the  foreground  was  both  refined  and 
harmonious :  and  Therese  Schachner  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  her  rendering  of  spirited  and 
vigorously  handled  landscapes.  Other  landscapists 
who  showed  praiseworthy  work  are  Karl  Kaiser 
Herbst,  Prof.  Darnaut,  Alfred  Zoff,  Tina  Blau, 
E.  Kasparides,  Friedrich  Bech,  and  L.  B.  Eich- 
horn,  who  showed  but  one  work,  a  little  gem. 


guests  were  Oskar  Glatz,  Karl  von  Ferenczy, 
Hans  Autengruber,  Richard  Kaiser,  Walter 
Schnackenberg  (whose  depiction  of  a  scene  at  the 
guillotine,  though  gruesome  in  subject,  was  cleverly 
handled),  the  Spanish  artist,  Jose  Ramon  Zaragoza 
(who  sent  an  interesting  study  of  Breton  types), 
and  the  Swiss  artist,  Ferdinand  Hodler.  The  last 
named,  who  has  hitherto  exhibited  at  the  Secession, 
contributed  a  large  work,  Mowers,  painted  with  a 
decisive  touch  and  significant  for  the  treatment  of 
the  light  effects.  A.  S.  L. 

BARCELONA.— The  exhibition  which  the 
young  artist  Nestor  de  la  Torre  held  in 
the  Pares  Salon  during  the  latter  part  of 
December  attracted  a  large  and  distin- 
guished assemblage,  for  it  may  be  said  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  exaggeration  that  his  works  have 
for  some  time  past  been  the  principal  theme  of  talk 
in  places  where  artists  and  art-lovers  foregather. 
The  public  of  Barcelona  had  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  the  powers  of  this  artist  in  the  fine 
ceiling  decorations  painted  by  him  for  the  large 


Among  otherworkswhich 
should  be  mentioned  are 
Horatio  Gaigher's  Interior, 
very  harmonious  in  effect  ; 
some  bits  of  old  cities  and 
villages  by  Gustav  Bohm, 
notably  Old  Houses  in  Bos- 
koivitz,  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded the  wonderful  colour 
effects  and  atmosphere  of 
this  charming  old  Moravian 
village:  Wilhelm  Legers  in- 
teriors and  garden  pictures  : 
Jehuda  Epstein's  studies  of 
old  barock  architecture, 
showing  qualities  eminently 
deserving  of  respect,  and 
Otto  Herschel's  charming 
colour  notes  designated  by- 
such  terms  as  "  Interiors," 
"  Music,''  &-c. 


A  pleasant  tone  was  given 
to  the  exhibition  by  several 
works  representing  the 
French  artist,  Jacques 
Emile  Blanche,  who  was  a 
welcome  guest,  this  being 
the  first  time  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  Vienna.  Other 
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hall  of  the  Casino  of  Mount  Tibidabo,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  inspired  by  passages  in  the 
"Atlantida"  of  the  great  Catalan  poet  Jacinto 
Yerdaguer.  In  these  Nestor,  in  spite  of  his  early 
years,  revealed  himself  as  an  excellent  decorator, 
in  which  capacity  he  again  showed  to  advantage  in 
works  he  exhibited  some  two  years  ago  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Fayans  Catala. 


1  )uring  the  interval  nothing  was  seen  of  the  artist 
who  had  aroused  such  interest,  and  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  that  he  was  working  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  first  in  his  studio  in  London 
and  then  in  Paris  :  but  the  numerous  works  he  has 
just  been  exhibiting  bore  eloquent  witness  to  the 
ardour  with  which  he  has  been  devoting  himself  to 
his  art :  each  work  not  only  testified  to  the  artist's 
vigour  of  conception  but  showed  that  with  his 
temperamental  regard  for  accuracy  and  colour  he 
takes  delight  in  creating  and  handling  difficulties  of 
design,  evoking  astonishment  at  the  way  in  which 
he  attains  the  desired 
end.  Thus  there  resul  s  in 
his  works  a  harmonious 
richness  of  which  no 
monochrome  reproduc- 
tion can  give  an  adequate 
idea.  He  understands  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art  and 
knows  how  to  surprise  us 
with  compositions  which 
arouse  the  enthusiasm 
alike  of  the  artist,  the 
amateur  and  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world. 


decorative  compositions  has  been  rather  neglected 
— and  this  in  conjunction  with  an  admirable  play 
of  colour  gives  to  these  works  a  quite  distinctive 
merit.  The  exhibition  at  the  Pares  Salon,  in 
which  these  pictures  were  exhibited,  has  indeed 
been  a  real  triumph,  and  heralds  a  splendid  career 
for  this  young  artist,  who  is  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  Municipality  of  Barcelona  has  been 
shrewd  enough  to  vote  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  some  examples  of  his  work, 
which  are  destined  to  decorate  the  rooms  of  the 
Palacio  del  Ayuntamiento  or  City  Hall. 

J.  G.   M. 


M 


ONTREAL.— The  thirty-fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  of  Arts  opened  in  Montreal 
on  November  20.  It  was  a  distinctly 
creditable  exhibition,  in  that  it  included  many 
works  of  individuality  and  expressiveness,  while 
relatively  few  appeared  to  be  entirely  lacking  in 


Xistor  is,  moreover,  an 
excellent  etcher  and 
decorator  of  books,  but  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  domain 
of  portraiture  that  his 
chief  laurels  have  so  far 
been  gained.  The  two 
works  here  reproduced, 
Joselitu  and  Rose  and 
Stiver,  are  capital  exam- 
ples of  this  branch  of  his 
practice:  besides  achiev- 
ing a  faithful  likeness  of 
the  subjects  portrayed, 
he  has  bestowed  great 
thought  and  care  on  his 
drawing — a  point  which 
in  some  of  his  exclusively 
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BY   NESTOR    DE    LA   TORRE 


significance  and  sincerity.  Its  chief  interest  rested, 
however,  in  the  further  evidence  it  afforded  that  a 
•development  is  in  progress  which  promises  to  lead 
presently  to  the  creation  of  an  art  essentially 
Canadian  in  character  and  feeling.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice  did  not  show,  and  one  also 
missed  the  original  work  of  Mr.  A.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  H.  Hewton,  young  artists  of  unusual 
promise.  

The  most  powerful  and  convincing  work  shown 
was  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  Williamson,  of  Toronto, 
who  was  represented  by  four  canvases.  His  por- 
traits of  a  negro  woman  and  girl — in  schemes  of  blue 
and  bronze  and  green  and  deep  gold  respectively — 
were  superb  in  characterisation  and  colour  hand- 
ling. A  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  in  black  was 
also  very  distinguished  ;  while  his  Winter  Tkoilight 
would  have  been  entirely  successful  had  it  been 
pitched   in  a  rather  higher  key.      Mr.   Williamson 


always  paints  in  tones  of  the  lowest  range,  and  his 
pictures  can  be  seen  to  advantage  only  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  of  lighting.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  age  will  be  unkind  to  them. 


The  oil  paintings  of  Miss  Laura  Muntz  and  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Lawson  were  likewise  eminently 
personal.  Miss  Muntz  has  of  late  made  a  very 
notable  advance  in  technical  mastery.  Her 
Madonna  with  Angels,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  National  Gallery,  is 
an  ambitious  effort,  and  probably  marks  her 
highest  achievement  to  the  present.  Mr.  Ernest 
Lawson's  rhythmical  landscapes  have  a  jewel 
like  quality,  and  tin-  artist  paints  them  with  joy. 
He  is  equally  happy  whether  painting  brilliant 
noon-day  or  falling  night.  His  Summer — Boys 
Bathing,  aglow  with  light,  breathes  of  life  and 
youth,  and,  in  a  different  mood,  his  Evening,  St 
John's  Cathedra/,  is  equally  notable. 

Si 
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Among  other  paintings  of  which  special  mention 
should  be  made  were  Mr.  Homer  Watson's  fine 
and  nobly  conceived  landscape.  Evening  after 
Rain  :  Mr.  Lauren  Harris's  strong  and  decorative 
Sunrise  throttgh  Rime;  Mr.  W.  Edwin  Atkinson's 
Autumn  Field:  Mr.  Archibald  Browne's  The  Risen 
Moon  :  Mr.  Franklin  Brownell's  On  the  Beeeh,  St. 
Kilts.  B.W.J. ;  Mr.  Win.  Brymner's  Afterglow; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Beam's  The  Passing  Shadow  :  Mr. 
Maurice  Cullen's  The  October  Moon  ;  Mr.  E. 
Dyonnet's  Portrait;  Mr.  James  E.  H.  Macdonald's 
The  Lonely  North  :  Miss  H.  Mabel  Mar's  The 
Market  under  the  Trees  ;  Miss  K.  J.  Munn's  A 
Spanish  Dancer;  Miss  Florence  Carlyle's  After- 
noon, Venice;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Reid's  charming 
interior,  Morning  Sunshine :  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Rosaire's  Sunset,  Lachine  : 
Mr.  A.  Suzor-Coti's  Youth 
and  Sunlight:  and  Mr.  H. 
Britton's  Rocky  Coast 
towards  Sunset.  Among 
these  paintings,  those  of 
Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Britton, 
Mr.  Brownell,  Miss  Carlyle, 
Miss  May,  Mrs.  Reid,  Mr. 
Rosaire,  and  Mr.  Suzor- 
Cote  were  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery. 

H.  M.  1.. 

TOKYO.— A  great 
hope  is  being 
entertained  by 
our  sculptors  in 
wood.  They  are  striving 
to  uphold  the  high  reputa- 
tion won  for  our  country 
by  our  ancient  masters  in 
wood-carving.  The  marked 
progress  made  by  our  con- 
temporary wood  sculptors 
can  scarcely  be  equalled  in 
any  other  branch  of  art  in 
Japan.  Not  only  their 
progress,  but  their  sanguine 
future  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  wood  sculpture 
is  one  of  the  branches  of 
art  most  peculiarly  suited 
to  our  artistic  temperament, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  work 
itself  is  concerned.  Just 
as  we  value  so  highly  the 


brush-work  in  our  drawings,  so  the  free  and  bold 
strokes  of  the  knife  are  very  highly  appreciated  in 
our  glyptic  art.  

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  recently  held  at  the 
Takenodai  in  Uyeno  Park  by  the  Nihon  Chokoku- 
kai,  a  society  composed  of  some  seventeen  of 
the  most  prominent  or  promising  sculptors  in 
wood,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Unlike 
most  others,  their  exhibitions  are  entirely  free  from 
the  business  element,  each  member  striving  to 
show  his  very  highest,  regardless  of  the  possibilities 
of  disposing  of  his  work.  For  fear  that  they  may 
possibly  be  influenced,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  choice  of  subject  or  the  manner  of 
execution,  the  members  refrain  even  from  soliciting 
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WOOD   SCULPTURE    BY    SHIMOMUKA    KIYOTOKI 


was  so  vile  and  mean  as 
such  a  suggestion  and 
went  to  the  hills  to  wash 
Ins  polluted  ears  with  clean 
water  from  a  waterfall. 
The  story  goes  that  while 
he  was  doing  so  there  came 
along  a  farmer  to  water  his 
ox,  but  upon  learning  what 
the  sage  was  about,  he 
muttered,  "  I  will  not  allow 
my  precious  ox  to  drink 
such  impure  water,"  and 
he  led  the  reluctant  crea- 
ture away. 


a  visit  from  the  Imperial  Household  Department, 
which  invariably  makes  purchases  in  order  to 
encourage  art  whenever  such  a  visit  is  paid.  The 
results  showed  that  the  sculptors  were  not  fettered 
by  the  restrictions  of  toko?wma — the  post  of  honour 
in  the  Japanese  house — but  had  exercised  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  adopted  sizes  and 
kinds  of  wood  to  suit  their  own  purpose.  The 
visitor  could  look  upon  the  bulk  of  the  work  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  the  genuine  production  of 
our  own  artists,  each  piece  reflecting  some  phase 
of  the  old  Oriental  life  in  the  light  of  modernism. 


Yamazaki  Choun  had  three  excellent  pieces  :  a 
Kwannon  carved  in  sandalwood,  and  At  Leisure, 
a  boy  on  a  buffalo  left  to  roam  at  its  will,  and 
Hashibe,  a  potter  rubbing  his  perspiring  face 
against  his  naked  shoulder,  suggesting  thereby 
his  soiled  hands.  Hiragushi  Denchu's  After  the 
Ox  possessed  some  excellent  qualities,  and  good 
technique  was  shown  in  Yonehara  Unkai's  Gold 
Dust  and  Furuzawa  Kugyo's  Fudo. 
The  inner  feelings  were  well  ex- 
pressed in  Tranquillity  by  Yoshida 
Hakurei.  As  a  group  subject, 
there  was  A  Corner  of  the  Pasture 
by  Mori  Hosei,  who  also  exhibited 
the  Tiger  here  reproduced. 


Extremely  interesting  also  in  execution  was  Naito 
Shin's  A  Butchers  Knife,  a  man  brandishing  a 
large  knife  over  a  little  chicken  in  illustration  of  a 
passage  in  the  Chinese  classies  where  it  says,  "  What 
need  to  employ  an  engine  to  crack  a  nut  ?  "  Other 
works  of  interest  were  a  Goat  by  Tagima  Ikka  and 
Ishimoto  Gyokai's  At  Dusk.  Harada  Jiro. 

ART   SCHOOL  NOTES. 

LONDON.— When  the  Birkbeck  School  of  Art 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  last  session 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Corporation 
— J  of  London  to  revive  it,  but  the  negotia- 
tions proved  abortive.  The  many  hundreds  of  old 
students  who  owe  their  training  to  the  Birkbeck 
School  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that  though  it 
has  ceased  as  a  name,  its  traditions  are  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  new  school  which  has  just  been  started  at 
2 1  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  under  the  direction 


Another  interesting  group  was 
that  of  Shimomura  Kiyotoki  (Seiji), 
bearing  the  title  Koketsu  (Noble 
Purity)  and  illustrating  a  story  of 
a  Chinese  sage  named  Kyoyu.  He 
was  respected  and  loved  so  much 
by  his  people  that  one  day  he  was 
approached  by  a  person  who  tried 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  throne. 
The  philosopher    thought   nothing 
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'"  HAsHIBE,    A    TOTTER" 

WOOD  SCULPTURE   BY  VAMAZUKI    CHOUN 

(See  Tokyo  Studio-Talk,  p.  S3) 

ol  Mr.  A.  \V.  Mason,  who  was  for  many  years 
headmaster  of  the  Birkbeck  School.  The  new 
school  will  be  known  as  "The  Queen  Square 
School  of  Painting  and  Fine  Art/'  and  is  near  the 
British  Museum.  It  will  be  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
and  Mrs.  Lucas  have  shown  their  interest  in  the 
new  school  by  consenting  to  act  as  Visitors. 


The  following  lectures  are  to  be  given  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southampton 
Row,  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  S  :  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange,  R.E.,  "  Design  in  the  making  of  the 
Printed  Book  and  Book  Illustration  "  (February  25, 
March  .4,  11),  and  "  Japanese  Process  of  Colour 
Printing"  (March  r8) ;  Prof.  T.  W.  Arnold, 
"Persian  Illuminations''  (March  25):  Mr.  E.  B. 
Havell,  "Indian  raindngs  and  Illuminations" 
(April  1  and  S):  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind,  "Woodcuts  and 
Woodcutting''  (April  22),  and  "Etching  and 
Engraving  in  the  Decoration  of  Books  :'  (April  29). 
84 
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Francesco  Goya.  By  Hugh  Stokes.  (London  : 
Herbert  Jenkins.)  io.r.  dd.  net. — Goya,  almost 
the  most  vital  personality  of  modern  art,  has 
been  strangely  neglected  by  biographers,  perhaps 
because  the  task  of  writing  the  lives  of  painters 
generally  falls  to  critics  who  are  more  interested 
in  art  than  in  life  and  are  rather  indifferent 
to  the  personality  of  an  artist,  though  it  may  be 
of  great  significance.  Without  even  mentioning 
his  art,  the  life  of  Goya  would  be  immensely  inter- 
esting ;  his  temperament  in  any  case  would  reward 
analysis  ;  and  his  art  itself  is  so  strongly  personal 
that  it  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  "  dry-as-dust " 
method.  Mr  Hugh  Stokes  does  not  allow  the 
critical  side  of  his  book  to  suffer  because  the 
attractiveness  of  the  human  value  of  his  subject's 
life  appeals  to  him.  With  considerable  success 
he  adopts  the  only  method  in  such  a  case,  of 
regarding  the  art  primarily  as  the  mirror  of  the 
artist's  personality.  The  subjectiveness  of  all 
great  modern  painting  is  foreshadowed  in  the  art 
of  Goya.  Mr.  Stokes  skilfully  keeps  the  figure  of 
the  master  in  relation  to  his  time.  Imagination 
made  Goya's  realism  rival  life  itself.  "  Bom  in 
medievalism,  educated  amidst  the  classic  revival, 
he  was  a  Romantic  before  the  leaders  of  that  group 
were  born."  In  an  admirable  monograph  on  Goya 
written  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Rothenstein 
happily  compared  him  with  Balzac,  in  that  the 
characters  depicted  on  his  canvas  seem  themselves 
in  possession  of  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Goya  unless  we  take  into  account  his  possession  of 
a  fervour  absolutely  modern,  in  contrast  with  the 
artistic  repose  of  his  time.  We  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Stokes  would  not  wish  us  to  hail  his  book  as  a  final 
one  on  the  painter,  but  it  most  effectually  brings 
our  information  about  him  up  to  date,  while  pre- 
serving the  legend  of  his  rare  individuality.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated  by  forty-eight  full- 
page  illustrations. 

Painting  in  the  Far  East.  By  Laurence 
Binvon.  Second  edition,  revised  throughout. 
(London  :  Edw.  Arnold.  2  i.e.  net. — Little  by  little 
our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  pictorial  art  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  ages  of  antiquity  is  being 
enlarged,  and  the  more  we  know  of  it  the  more 
interesting  its  study  becomes.  In  regard  to 
Japanese  painting  the  material  available  for  study- 
ing the  early  and  intermediate  stages  is  compara- 
tively abundant,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  temples  and  monasteries  contain  a 
rich   fund    of  art    treasures   about  which  little   is 
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known  except  lo  a  favoured  few.  But  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  Chinese  painting,  reaching  back 
to  a  far  more  remote  antiquity  than  Japanese 
painting,  our  knowledge  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  tradition.  The  number  of  still  extant  originals 
which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  T'ang  dynasty  is  very  small,  and  of  these 
only  two  or  three  at  most  have  found  their  way 
to  the  West,  one  being  the  remarkable  scroll 
painting  in  the  British  Museum  attributed  to 
Ku  K'ai-chih,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury a.d.  This  painting,  of  which  a  complete 
facsimile  reproduction  has  been  published  by  the 
Museum  authorities,  has  been  closely  investigated 
by  scholars  since  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Binyon's 
book  made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  new  revised 
edition  he  therefore  devotes  special  attention  to  it 
when  dealing  with  Chinese  painting  prior  to  the 
Tang  dynasty.  In  regard  to  this  dynasty  a 
very  important  source  of  information  has  become 
available  in  the  interval  as  a  result  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  made  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  and  M.  Pelliot 
in  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  paintings  recovered 
from  the  Cave-temple  at  the  "  Halls  of  Thousand 
Buddhas  "  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  seclusion 
include  some  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  but  a  considerable  number  are  definitely 
assigned  to  the  T'ang  period  (618-905) — the  period 
of  China's  "  greatest  poetry  and  of  her  grandest  and 
most  vigorous,  if  not,  perhaps,  her  most  perfect  art." 
In  these  paintings  Buddhist  ideas  are  paramount, 
but  the  T'ang  was  also  a  period  when  landscape 
was  favoured,  and  two  exceedingly  interesting  ex- 
amples are  included  among  the  illustrations.  In 
dealing  with  this  and  subsequent  periods  in  his 
revised  edition,  Mr.  Binyon  has  consulted  other 
important  sources  of  information,  such  as  the 
fine  collection  sent  over  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  the  Japan-British  Exhibition,  the  Boston 
Museum  Collection  and  that  of  Mr.  Freer  at 
Detroit,  and  the  valuable  series  of  reproductions 
of  ancient  masterpieces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
painting  published  by  the  "  Kokka,"  the  Shimbi 
Taikwan,  etc.,  in  Japan.  The  aim  and  scope  of 
the  book  may  best  be  stated  in  the  author's  own 
words:  "  My  chief  concern,''  he  says,  "has  been, 
not  to  discuss  questions  of  authorship  or  an  hseo 
logy,  but  to  inquire  what  cesthetic  value  and  siunili 
cance  these  Eastern  paintings  possess  for  us  in  the 
West.  Therefore  in  each  period  I  have  chosen  a 
few  typical  masters  who  concentrate  in  their  work 
the  predominant  ideals  of  their  time  rather  than 
bewilder  the  reader  with  lists  of  unfamiliar  names." 
It  is  indeed  an  illuminating  survey  of  an  intensely 


interesting  field  of  study  that  he  here  presents  to 
students  of  Eastern  art,  who  will  be  grateful  for 
the  thought  and  care  he  has  bestowed  on  it. 
The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  admirable 
discretion. 

Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  and  the  Glasgow  Press. 
With  some  account  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  By  David  Murray,  M.A.,  EL.  I).  (Glasgow: 
Jas.  Maclehose  iS:  Sons.)  10s.  6d.  net. — This 
interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  brothers,  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis,  was  prepared  by  the  author 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  its  publication  has  been  thus  long 
delayed.  The  brothers  started  their  career  as 
book-dealers  in  days  when  the  business  was  largely 
carried  on  by  means  of  auctions  ;  in  close  touch 
with  the  University  they  became  in  due  course  the 
accredited  University  booksellers.  Soon  they 
became  publishers,  and  the  next  step  was  the  start- 
ing of  their  own  press.  The  history  of  all  this  and 
of  the  founding  by  Robert  Foulis,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  art,  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  story  of  that  excellent  but  ill-starred  venture 
is  all  set  forth  most  interestingly  in  this  volume. 

First  Steps  in  Collecting.  By  Grace  M.  Yallois 
(London:  T.  Werner  Laurie.)  6s.  net. — In  this 
book  the  author  has  provided  a  useful  companion 
volume  to  her  work  on  the  "  Antiques  and  Curios 
in  our  Homes"  which  appeared  some  time  ago. 
The  very  wide  scope  of  this  book  naturally  pre- 
cludes anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  different  subjects  and  as  almost  all 
branches  are  dealt  with  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  some  receive  rather  scant  notice.  The  frank 
admission  of  its  mission  as  a  primer,  however, 
disarms  criticism  on  this  score,  and  as  the  pages 
are  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  as  well  as  much  matter  descriptive  of 
works  of  different  periods,  illustrated  by  more  than 
sixty  reproductions  from  photographs  of  old 
furniture,  ceramic  and  glass  ware  and  other  objects 
and  curios,  the  book  should  prove  decidedly  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  taking  their  first  steps  in 
collecting.  

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  and  ( '.  Black 
a  copy  of  the  new  issue  of  that  indispensable  store- 
house of  contemporary  biography,  Who's  Who(t$s. 
net),  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the  companion  hand- 
books, Who's  Who  Year  Hook  and  Writers'  an  I 
Artists  Year  Bool;  (each  is.  net.).  The  English- 
woman's Year  Book  and  Directory 'for  1914  (2 
net)  adds  some  new  features  to  its  1  xtensive  fund 
of  useful  informal; 
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HE     LAY     FIGURE:     ON     THE 
INCIDENCE  OF  TAXATION. 


"Has  it  ever  struck  you  what  an  intimate 
connection  there  is  between  national  expenditure 
and  the  well-being  of  art?"  asked  the  Art  Critic. 
••  Have  vc  u  ever  realised,  I  mean,  how  much  taxa- 
tion in  its  various  forms  affects  the  prosperity  of 
the  artist  and  controls  his  opportunities?'' 

"  I  realise  that  it  makes  some  very  serious  de- 
ductions from  his  earnings,"  returned  the  Young 
Artist :  "  and  that  it  takes  out  of  his  pocket  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  is  ever  able  to  spare.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  the  Critic.  "  Of  course  the 
artist,  like  every  other  professional  man,  has  to  pay 
to  the  State  a  proportion  of  his  earnings,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  wishes  that  he  were  exempt — 
that  is  just  human  nature.  But  what  I  really  mean  is 
that  when  the  taxation  of  a  country  is  heavy  the  artist 
has  not  only  to  pay  the  tax  upon  his  earnings  but 
finds  that  these  earnings  are  actually  diminished  as 
well.'' 

"  He  gets  it  both  ways,  in  fact,"  laughed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Well,  these  are  the 
blessings  of  civilisation,  so  he  ought  not  to 
complain." 

"  But  he  has  every  justification  for  complaint  if  he 
finds  that  he  is  paying  twice  over,"  cried  the  Young 
Painter.  "  Under  such  conditions  he  suffers 
unfairly  and  he  ought  to  protest  against  unjust 
treatment." 

"What  is  the  good  of  protesting  against  things 
you  cannot  alter  ?  "  asked  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "  When  you  are  '  up  against '  something  you 
cannot  change  you  can  do  nothing  but  grin  and 
bear  it." 

"  Against  something  you  cannot  alter  !  Yes,  in 
that  case  protest  is  wasted,"  agreed  the  Critic. 
"  But  is  the  position  about  which  I  am  talking  so 
immutable?  Is  this  reckless  national  expenditure, 
with  the  consequent  weight  ot  taxation,  so  absolutely 
necessary  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,  or  the  country  would  not  put  up 
with  it,"  sighed  the  Young  Painter.  "  All  modern 
nations  are  rushing  into  expensive  legislative  ex- 
periments, and  so  the  taxes  keep  on  going  up  to 
meet  the  outlay," 

"  And  as  the  taxes  go  up  the  amount  of  spare 
cash  available  for  the  encouragement  of  art  gets 
less  and  less,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Rtd  Tie. 
"  That  is  how  things  work  out." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  Critic.  "  That  is  precisely 
how  things  work  out.  Unfortunately,  most  people 
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regard  art  as  a  luxury,  and  when  they  are  hard  hit 
by  increases  in  taxation  they  fix  upon  it  as  the  very 
first  of  their  luxuries  to  be  cut  off.  If  you  cannot 
get  them  to  believe  that  art  is  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life — one  worth  making  sacrifices  for 
in  other  directions — you  must  try  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and  so  benefit  the 
artist  indirectly." 

"  A  pleasant  dream,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the 
Young  Painter.  "  Is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of  going  to  be  a  force  in  the  political  world  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  for  the  community  to  decide," 
declared  the  Critic.  "  In  all  civilised  countries 
the  last  word  in  questions  of  expenditure  is  with 
the  people,  and  if  they  insist  upon  reductions  in 
taxation  those  reductions  will  have  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later.  Surely  the  number  of  art  workers 
and  art  lovers  is  large  enough,  if  they  would  only- 
pull  together,  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence 
over  the  views  of  the  community." 

"  Even  if  we  take  that  for  granted,"  argued  the 
Young  Painter,  "  I  do  not  see  how,  with  things  as 
they  are,  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure.  In  what  direction  can  you  effect 
economies  ? '' 

"Well,  take  one  thing,"  returned  the  Critic;  "look 
at  the  enormous  sums  that  are  lavished  upon  what 
is  called  education,  a  great  deal  of  which  consists 
in  teaching  unnecessary  things  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  on  the  chance  that  one  in 
ten  thousand  may  prove  to  be  a  genius.  What  is 
the  use  of  cramming  all  the  rest  with  stuff  which 
they  have  to  be  coerced  into  learning  and  which 
they  forget  within  a  few  months  after  leaving  school  ? 
Look  at  the  multiplication  of  non-productive 
governmental  agencies  with  their  increasing  hordes 
of  well-paid  officials  who  are  assured  of  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  There 
is  hardly  any  section  of  the  national  administra- 
tion in  which  economies  would  be  impossible,  if 
only  the  interests  of  the  country  were  properly 
considered." 

"And  if  as  a  result  of  these  economies  taxation 
were  reduced,  do  you  think  art  would  benefit?" 
asked  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  Critic.  "If  people 
generally  were  relieved  of  some  of  the  burden  now 
laid  upon  them  there  would  be  much  more  money 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  artists 
would  not  be  crushed,  as  they  are  now,  by  their 
own  taxes  and  those  of  other  people  as  well.  And 
do  not  forget  that  an  increase  in  artistic  production 
means  a  great  addition  to  the  assets  of  the  nation." 
The  Lav  Figure. 
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M.  Aman  /can's  Recent  11  'ork 


HE   RECENT  WORK  OF  AMAN 
JEAX.      BY  ACHILLE   SEGARD. 


At  the  present  moment  M.  Aman  Jean  is  at 
his  zenith.  He  is  in  the  full  tide  of  his  maturity,  of 
his  experience,  of  his  talent,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  retaining  a  youthful  sensitiveness  which  awakens 
ever  anew  before  all  the  varied  spectacles  of  nature. 
Urban  and  rural  scenes,  human  faces  and  domestic 
interiors,  sky  effects  or  the  sight  of  objects  bathed 
in  the  ititime  atmosphere  of  rooms  in  which  one 
can  feel  the  aura  of  those  who  inhabit  them — all 
such  are  for  this  artist  motives  to  arouse  his 
wonder,  and  each  new  vision  imposes  itself  through 
the  medium  of  his  eyes  upon  his  ever-sensitive 
imagination.  Here  we  have  no  realist  in  the  narrow 
sense  that  is  customarily  attributed  to  that  word. 
He  does  not  copy  actuality  with  that  devotion  to 
rigorous  exactitude  adopted  by  those  painters  who 
are  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion. What  he  depicts 
is  a  reflection  of  the 
emotion  which  nature, 
which  human  faces  and 
inanimate  objects  arouse 
in  himself.  Nevertheless, 
since  that  emotion  is 
always  of  a  pictorial  order, 
we  never  find  stretched 
beyond  reasonable 
bounds  in  his  pictures 
that  requisite  and  indis- 
pensable link  with  reality 
which  every  work  of  art 
must  establish  and 
maintain. 

Nor  does  M.  Aman 
Jean  cling  to  that  ob- 
jective reality  to  which 
philosophers  have  given 
the  designation  of  Primary 
Reality.  Through  and 
beyond  this  observation 
of  actualities  he  desires 
to  attain  to  that  Secondary- 
Reality  which  in  the  case 
of  a  painter  is  always  of 
an  emotional  nature. 

While  suggested,  in- 
deed, by  his  entire  teuvre, 
this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion is  particularly  in  evi- 
dence in  his  portraits. 
The    likeness,    such    an 
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essential  factor  in  this  class  of  picture,  constrains 
the  artist  to  maintain  very  closely  the  contact  with 
objective  reality.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
his  observation  should  be  serious,  profound,  and 
attentive  ;  that  it  should  sei/.e  upon  all  the  expres- 
sive characteristics  of  the  physiognomy,  of  the 
attitude,  of  the  gestures  of  the  sitter,  and  that  the 
observer  should  be  able  to  recognise  in  the  portrait 
the  construction  of  the  head  and  of  the  body,  the 
just  proportions  of  the  masses,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  natural  colouring,  and  even  those  characteristic 
details  or  idiosyncrasies  such  as,  for  instance,  any 
asymmetry  of  the  features  or  chance  deforma- 
tion of  the  hands,  the  shoulders,  or  the  body  in 
general.  And  yet  a  portrait  possessed  of  no  further 
merit  beyond  such  exactitude  as  this  would  not  be 
a  line  portrait.  Over  and  above  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  sitter,  M.  Aman  Jean  strives 
always   to  capture  such  elusive   essentials   as  his 
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M.  A  man  Jean's  Recent  J I  ork 


psychology,  his  customary  attitude  of  mind,  heredi- 
tary traits,  his  personal  temperament,  and  even, 
if  such  be  possible,  his  ideal  and  his  individual 
emotional  attributes.  Of  interest  to  the  subject, 
who  can  here  rediscover  his  own  image,  such  a 
portrait  must  also  of  necessity  be  of  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  for  in  it  each  beholder  is  able  to 
recognise  a  per- 
sonality signifi- 
cant of  a  social 
category  and  an 
individual  cha- 
racter. 

But,  we  ask, 
by  what  succes- 
sive researches, 
by  what  pictorial 
means,  does  M. 
Aman  Jean  con- 
trive to  approach 
this  ideal  of  por- 
traiture ?  It  is, 
firstly,  by  the 
drawing,  then 
by  the  use  of 
colour,  and 
finally  by  the 
"  arabesque  " — 
the  decorative 
composition  — 
at  times  some- 
what rigid  when 
the  subject 
seems  to  call  for 
such  treatment, 
but  almost  al- 
ways flexible 
and  infinitely 
graceful;  and, 
as  it  were,  ex- 
tending beyond 
the    restrictions  portrait 

of  the  frame  to 
propagate   itself 

outside  the  confines  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  asso- 
ciate itself  by  a  kind  of  occult  sympathy  with  all 
manner  of  indeterminate  things.  Each  of  these 
points  calls  for  a  special  study  ;  and,  first  of  all,  the 
draughtsmanship.  This,  in  the  work  of  M.  Aman 
Jean,  is  of  extreme  novelty,  elegance,  and  intensity. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  manner  of 
drawing  "after  the  masters"  which  is  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  which 
is  inexpressive  in  definition  in  so  far  as  its  defini- 
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tion  is  the  outcome  ot  copying  models.  The 
drawing  must  spring  from  the  heart  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  artist  rather  than  from  his  volition, 
and  still  more  so  than  from  a  mere  study  of  classic 
examples. 

There  is,  said  M.  Ingres,  no  example  of  a  great 
draughtsman  who  did  not  find  colour  the  most 
suitable  vehicle 
for  giving  true 
effect  to  his 
drawing.  It 
would  be  equally 
correct  to  say 
there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  a  great 
c  o 1 o  u  r  i  s  t  who 
did  not  find 
draughtsman- 
ship the  most 
s  a  t  i  s  fac  t  ory 
means  of  giving 
effective  value  to 
his  colouring. 
And  such  is  the 
case  with  M. 
Aman  Jean. 
One  might  al- 
most say  that  he 
does  not  make 
use  of  line  in  his 
drawings.  His 
draughtsman- 
ship is  just  the 
reverse  of  calli- 
graphy. He 
regards  things 
with  the  eye  of 
a  painter — that 
is  to  say,  he  sees 
in  masses,  in 
tone,  and  in 
by  aman  jean  juxtaposition  of 

tones.  The 
strokes  which 
define  the  persons  or  objects  he  depicts  are  never, 
even  in  his  preparatory  drawings  or  his  most  rapid 
sketches,  limiting  lines.  This  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  drawings  of  Ingres,  of  Albrecht 
Diirer,  and  of  those  who  are  classed  as  belonging 
to  the  same  school.  M.  Aman  Jean  sees  things 
surrounded  by  their  own  particular  atmosphere  ; 
he  sees  people  bathed  in  circumfluent  light  and 
air:  his  draughtsmanship  suggests  to  us  at  one  and 
the  same   time    the    form,  the  volume,  and    that 
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which     painters     are    ac- 
o     as    the     "  atmospheric 


indefinable     irradiancv 

customed     to     refer 

envelope.'' 

All  bodies   are   luminous    by   virtue    of    their 

radiance.      The  draughtsmanship  of  M.  Aman  Jean 

takes  cognisance  of  this  radiance.       Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  drawing  of 

a   woman  seated,    which 

we  reproduce  on  page  89  ; 

around  the  arms  and  the 

curve  of  the  back  one  can 

almost  see  the  refraction 

of  the  light  on  the  skin 

and  the  little   tremulous 

reflections   which    play 

upon  the  surface  of  the 

flesh.     This  is  an  entirely 

characteristic    drawing 

produced  by  the  artist  in 

accord    with    his    own 

peculiar     vision,    and    it 

is  eminently  expressive  of 
his  particular  shade  of 
visual   and   emotional 

sensitiveness. 

Colour  is,  however,  for 
M.  Aman  Jean  par 
excellence  the  medium  of 
expression.  One  feels 
that  this  artist  thinks  in 
terms  of  colour,  much 
more  so  than  in  terms  of 
line  or  mass.  Colour  in 
his  work  is  a  language  by 
means  of  which  all  visual 
emotions  may  find  their 
expression.  His  art  has 
often  been  commended 
for  its  novelty, its  delicacy, 
its  (harm,  and  in  certain 
instances  for  its  power. 
But  what  has  not  been 
placed  in  sufficiently  bold 
relief  is  the  rigorous  equa- 
tion we  find  therein  estab- 
lished between  the  motif  of  nature,  the  ardent 
emotion  of  the  painter,  and  its  expression  through 
the  medium  of  colour.  Here  we  have  a  pheno- 
menon worthy  of  a  careful  study.  Just  as  we  think 
by  means  of  words,  so  does  M.  Aman  Jean  think 
in  terms  of  tone  ;  and  his  harmonies  or  contrasts 
of  tone  are,  to  those  who  love  and  understand 
painting,  as  clear  and  as  expressive  as  are,  in  the 
phrases  of  a  writer,   novel  combinations  or  con- 
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trasts  of  words.  Out  of  his  use  of  colour  arises  a 
new  tongue,  entirely  his  own,  by  which  M.  Aman 
Jean  makes  comprehensible  to  such  as  look  with 
sympathetic  understanding,  nuances  of  feeling  and 
refinements  of  emotion  which  no  other  human 
language  is  capable  of  expressing. 

Touching  the  "  arab- 
esque." Here  we  have 
one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of 
the  artist's  conception  of 
a  work  of  art.  It  is  as 
much  by  the  "  arab- 
esque "  as  by  the  draw- 
ing and  the  colour,  and, 
indeed  more  so  than  by 
the  feeling  for  mass  and 
modelling,  that  M.  Aman 
Jean  is  a  great  decorator. 
By  the  reproduction 
given  of  the  vast  panel 
which  he  has  painted  for 
the  Physics  Lecture 
Theatre  at  the  Sorbonne, 
our  readers  may  judge 
whether  the  artist  is  pos- 
sessed of  pictorial  ideas, 
and  whether  he  knows 
how  to  compose  a  work 
with  harmony  and  taste. 
But  many,  even  among 
the  most  competent 
judges,  had  not  expected 
the  incontestable  and 
striking  proof  afforded  by 
a  great  composition  like 
this  that  M.  Aman 
Jean  is  possessed  of  the 
most  harmonious  and 
refined  sense  for  d 
tion. 

I  un  in  his  portraits 
of  women  seen  in  an 
interior,  or  still  mi 
in  those  female  portraits 
I"  >si  d  with  a  park  as  a  background,  where  fountains 
play  and  where  the  scene  is  enclosed  with  garlands 
of  flowers  or  foliage  and  the  verdure  of  leafy  ,.  1 
we  can  .sential   in   a 

decorative  artist,  of  not  restricting  the  significance 
of  the  work  to  the  confines  of  tli<-  interest 

motif  represented,   but,   on   the   COntrar 

to  the  entiri  composition  an  ind  nething 

of  wider  import.     So  we  find  in  the  pictures  of 
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M.  Aman  Jean,  as  it  were,  an  accent  of  universality. 
It  is  by  purely  pictorial  means,  but  more  especially 
by  the  invisible  prolonging  of  his  "  arabesque  "  that 
M.  Aman  Jean  succeeds  in  establishing  an  intimate 
relationship  between  his  paintings  and  the  surround- 
ings amid  which  they  are  placed.     Each   of  his 
pictures   seems,    as    it    were, 
to    radiate    out    beyond   the 
natural  limits  of  the  frame,  to 
flow  out  upon  the  environing 
surfaces,  enveloping  them  and 
creating  around  itself  a  kind 
of  atmosphere  which  prevents 
it    from    ever    appearing    as 
though    concentrated    upon 
itself  and  isolated   from   the 
rest  of  the  world. 

That  M.  Aman  Jean  has 
only  little  by  little  attained 
such  profound  originality, 
such  extreme  distinction  and 
such  fortuitous  freedom  in 
execution  will  surprise  no 
one.  In  the  exhibition  of 
his  work,  held  not  long  ago 
at  the  Manzi  Galleries  in 
Paris,  were  hung,  not  far 
from  the  painter's  most  recent 
productions,  several  portraits 
painted  about  twenty  years 
ago,  including  two  or  three 
which  were  reproduced  in 
this  magazine  as  illustrations 
to  an  article  by  M.  Mourey 
on  the  artist's  work.  (See 
vol.  viii,  pp.  197  et  seq.) 
There  was,  for  instance,  a 
portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Dampt  painted  in  1894,  a 
portrait  of  a  young  woman  in 
a  black  dress  trimmed  with 
lace,  which  dates  from  ap- 
proximately the  same  period, 
and  a  portrait  of  his  wife, 
also  signed  in  1894.  A  little 
dryness,  something  a  trifle 
restrained  and  almost  angular,  makes  us  realise,  in 
looking  at  these  portraits,  what  great  progress  the 
artist  has  made  as  he  has  advanced  towards  a  more 
complete  expression  of  his  artistic  ideal.  At  that 
time,  delicate  as  his  vision  and  consequently  his 
colour  already  was,  he  was  submissive  to  his  model 
and  dominated  by  his  subject.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
artist  who  dominates  and  who  reveals  himself  in 
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treating  the  subject  that  lies  before  him.     Absolute 
independence  of  vision,  ease  of  execution,  and  the 
communicative  joy  of  work  accomplished  with  love 
and  in  perfect  liberty  of  spirit,  all  result  in  giving 
us  the  sensation  of  happiness  and  security.     M. 
Aman    Jean    has    advanced    progressively    from 
timidity  to  full  confidence  in 
himself,   from   a   delicacy   at 
times  almost  ultra-refined  to 
a  perfectly  harmonious  equi- 
librium, and  one  feels  that  he 
has  renounced  all  melancholy 
nostalgia  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete   comprehension   of  the 
joy  of  life  and  of  the  delights 
of  painting. 

So  then  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  his  evolution  is  apparent, 
and  thus  he  prepares  for  us 
fresh  surprises.  His  period 
of  culmination  will  coincide 
with  one  of  certitude  and 
serenity.  A.  S. 

The  small  French  room 
at  the  National  Gallery  (No. 
xxvin)  has  recently  under- 
gone a  complete  rearrange- 
ment. The  pictures  are  now 
disposed  in  approximately 
chronological  order  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  course  of  French 
art  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  beginning 
with  the  St.  Clement  and 
Donor  by  the  Master  of  Jean 
Perreal  from  the  Salting  col- 
lection and  ending  with  works 
of  the  Barbizon  masters  and 
Fantin-Latour.  An  additional 
room  (No.  xvm)  has  also  been 
provided  for  the  exhibition 
chiefly  of  Dutch  "  conversa- 
tion" pictures.  Works  by  the 
Maris  brothers,  Josef  Israels, 
Bosboom  and  other  modern 
Dutch  masters  have  been  placed  in  this  room. 

An  important  exhibition  of  pictures  by  French 
artists  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  held  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Museum,  Copenhagen,  in 
May  and  June.  An  influential  committee  in  Paris 
is  supporting  the  undertaking  and  it  is  hoped  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  representative  exhibitions 
of  French  art  ever  held  outside  Paris. 
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HE  WATER-COLOUR  DRAW- 
INGS OF  JAMES  McBEY.  BY 
MALCOLM   C.  SALAMAN. 


It  had  been  Mr.  McBey's  constant  practice  to 
sketch  in  oils  ever  since,  as  a  boy,  he  had  found 
out  for  himself  the  technique  of  oil-painting,  and  he 
had  even  extended  this  practice  to  portraiture  ;  but 
water-colours  he  had  scarcely  attempted  to  use  until 
he  went  to  Morocco  in  the  winter  of  19 12.  There, 
in  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  sketching  his  subjects  in  pen 
and  ink,  after  his  usual  etching-like  manner,  he 
added  water-colour  washes,  leaving  the  white  paper 
to  speak  for  the  pervading  whiteness  of  the  Moorish 
buildings  in  the  hot  glare  of  sunshine,  and  so  found 
he  could  make  his  colour-studies  more  expeditiously 
and  effectually  than  with  oils.  These  spontaneous 
impressions,  vivid  with  all  the  character  and  colour 
of  the  scenes,  yet  after  all  mere  sketches,  Mr.  Mc- 
Bey  had  intended  only  as  notes  and  studies  for  the 
etchings  that  were  to  be  the  permanent  records  of 
his  visit  to  Morocco  :  but  a  representative  of  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  and  Obach,  chancing  to  see  them,  dis- 
cerned their  appeal  for  collectors.  His  discernment 
was  justified  by  the  immediate  demand  for  as  many 
of  these  sketches  as  Mr.  McBey  could  spare,  and 
this    encouraged   the   artist,    during    his    summer 


wanderings  in  Holland,  in  his  native  Aberdeenshire, 
and  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  to  carry  his  tinted  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  further  than  the  mere  sketch. 
The  recent  exhibition  in  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and 
Obach's  gallery  was  the  happy  result. 

Ten  representative  examples  of  the  drawings  ex- 
hibited are  shown  here  in  reproduction,  two  in 
colours  and  the  rest  in  monochrome,  and  in  these 
it  will  be  seen  how  unaffectedly  individual  is  his 
point  of  view,  how  fresh  and  personal  is,  not  only 
his  vision,  but  his  manner  of  expression.  Happy 
invariably  in  the  selection  of  his  pictorial  motive,  he 
seems  instinctively  to  distinguish  at  once  the  salient 
features  of  his  subject,  and  to  draw  these  with  a  dis- 
tinctive and  spontaneous  unity  of  impression,  and 
essential  vitality,  controlled  always  by  an  original 
sense  of  design.  These  drawings,  therefore,  which 
I  feel  he  has  done  for  the  pure  delight  of  doing 
them,  appeal  to  me  with  the  charm  of  artistic 
surprise  which  very  soon  gives  place  to  the  sense  of 
inevitability.  One  recognises  the  pictorial  motive, 
one  sees  how  the  essential  lines  of  the  subject  must 
have  appealed  to  the  instinctive  etcher  and  natural 
draughtsman  that  Mr.  McBey  is,  and  how  the 
atmospheric  aspect  has  charmed  him  with  its  simple 
harmonies  of  tone  in  some  arresting  moment  of 
light ;  then  one  realises  at  once  that  his  vision  has 
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compelled  its  expression  with  a  pictorial  vivacity 
that  was  inevitable  to  his  personality  in  that  par- 
ticular moment.  Personality  indeed  is  eloquent  in 
all  these  drawings  ;  there  is  none  in  which  one  feels 
lie  has  not  been  absolutely  true  to  his  own  vision, 
none  that  has  been  done  to  please  any  but  his  own 
artistic  taste  and  feeling. 

If  we  look  at  the  drawings  he  has  made  in 
Holland  we  shall  perceive  with  how  freshly  ob- 
servant a  pictorial  sense  he  has  enjoyed  that  country 
of  canals,  drawing  just  whatever  has  appealed  to  him, 
and  in  the  only  possible  way  he  could  feel  it.  To 
look  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  Dutch  subjects 
is  to  realise  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's  ideal  of  a  reposeful 
holiday  on  a  Dutch  canal-boat,  being  carried 
"  between  the  meadows  :  under  the  noses  of  the 
great  black  and  white  cows  ;  past  herons  fishing  in 
the  rushes  :  through  little  villages,  with  dazzling 
milk-cans  being  scoured  on  the  banks,  and  the  good 
wives  washing, and  saturnine  smokers  in  black  velvet 
slippers  passing  the  time  of  day  :  through  big  towns, 
by  rows  of  sombre  houses  seen  through  a  delicate 
screen  of  leaves  ;  under  low  bridges  crowded  with 
children ;  through  narrow  locks  ;  ever  moving, 
moving  slowly  and  surely,  sometimes  sailing,  some- 
times quanting,  sometimes  being  towed,  with  the 


wide  Dutch  sky  overhead,  and  the  plovers  crying  in 
it,  and  the  clear  west  wind  driving  the  windmills, 
and  everything  just  as  it  was  in  Rembrandt's  day, 
and  just  as  it  will  be  five  hundred  years  hence." 

Take  the  typical  examples  reproduced  here. 
The  Flower-market  on  the  Si/igel,  Amsterdam  ;  in 
this  we  see  some  of  the  countless  iron  barges  that 
gather  at  the  Monday  flower-market  with  their 
floral  and  vegetable  freight,  and  in  the  foreground 
is  doubtless  the  prow  of  the  boat  from  which  Mr. 
McBey  surveyed  this  characteristic  scene.  With 
what  charm  of  spacious  design  and  atmospheric 
truth  of  tint  he  has  drawn  it,  with  what  vivacity  of 
impression  he  has  suggested  its  easygoing  activity  ! 
What  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  suggestive  detail  has 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  the  man  in  blue 
quanting  on  his  barge  !  Does  it  not  give  a  sense  of 
quiet  movement  to  the  whole  ?  Let  us  turn  to 
the  remarkable  and  sombre  Grinuiessesluis — a 
mysteriously  appealing  glimpse  of  a  backwater  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  in  Amsterdam.  The  eye  is 
carried  curiously  past  these  dark  dismal-looking 
houses  to  the  dark  depths  under  an  archway  that 
would  surely  have  tempted  Whistler  to  the  copper- 
plate, as  indeed  it  has  already  tempted  Mr.  McBey 
himself.     In  a  mirror  projecting  from  the  house  on 
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the  right  the  artist  has  caught  the  reflection  of  a 
woman's  face  watching  him  at  his  work,  a  vivid  and 
original  touch.  Pumping  Mills  is  a  drawing  that, 
for  vitality  of  suggestive  presentment  and  masterly 
felicity  of  design,  is  worthy,  I  think,  to  take  its  place 
in  any  collection  of  drawings  by  the  masters. 
There  is  not  a  detail  that  is  not  finely  observed  and 
set  down  in  its  place  with  absolute  Tightness  ;  the 
air  is  still  in  the  afterglow  of  sunset ;  the  windmills 
have  ceased  to  work,  and  those  two  cows  on  the 
right  bank,  how  actually  alive  they  are  !  Enkhuiscn 
Harbour  is  a  very  engaging  sunset  scene  with  some 
delicate  passages  of  colour,  notably  the  green  side 
of  the  canal-boat  cabin,  with  the  girl  in  pink 
and  the  child  in  the  white  pinafore,  against  the 
yellow  gravel  of  the  quay.  Mr.  McBey  has  evi- 
dently drawn  the  boat  with  enjoyment,  as  indeed 
he  seems  to  draw  every  kind  of  water-craft.  Was 
he  not  born  and  bred  among  boats,  so  that  for  him, 
as  he  says,  the  unforgivable  sin  is  to  draw  a  boat 
badly  ?  Note  the  figures  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the_  canal,  standing  out  against  the  horizon,  how 
they  suggest  the  further  expanse  of  waters  beyond — 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Old  Houses, 
Enkhuisen,  with  its  orange-red  tiled  roofs  in  a  glow 
of  hot  sunshine,  is  as  delightful  in  colour  as  it  is 
interesting  in  design  ;  and  the  luminous  effect  of 
Canal  in  Dordrecht  shows  Mr.  McBey  as  a  brilliant 
and  genuine  colourist,  while  the  suggestive  draughts- 


manship is  masterly.  Masterly  too  is  the  drawing 
of  the  figure  in  Man  Cutting  a  Ditch.  This  typical 
Dutch  labourer  in  his  blue  blouse,  with  the  sun  hot 
upon  him,  cutting  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
preparatory  to  cleaning  out  the  overgrowth  of  vege- 
tation, is  as  live  a  piece  of  draughtsmanship  as  one 
of  Millet's  tillers  of  the  land  ;  he  is  not  only  digging 
actually  at  the  moment ,  but  every  line  suggests 
that  this  has  been  the  daily  labour  of  his  life. 
Children  Fishing  is  delightful,  for  the  figures  of  the 
children,  and  for  the  atmospheric  treatment  of  the 
early  morning  light,  with  the  damp  rising  from  the 
meadows  across  the  canal.  There  are  others  of  the 
Dutch  subjects  that  I  wish  could  have  been  included 
among  our  examples,  such  as  the  fine  Zaandam  ;  the 
saw-mill  interiors  with  the  human  activity  among  the 
logs  ;  The  Demolition  of  the  Zandstraat,  Rotterdam, 
a  particularly  live  drawing  ;  Dordrecht :  A  Cloudy 
Day,  dashing  and  vigorous,  and  the  breezy  Schiedam : 
but  the  drawings  on  the  Suffolk  and  Scotch  coasts  are 
equally  important,  and  they  are  characteristically 
represented  by  The  White  Boat,  Walberswick,  and 
Scotch  Fishing  Village.  In  both  of  these,  boats  are 
the  appealing  motive,  boats  as  locally  typical  as  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  And  with  what 
comprehensive  truth  of  vision,  what  delicate  power 
of  expression,  the  artist  has  given  to  these  pictorial 
life  !  Much  may  yet  be  expected  from  this  gifted 
young  artist,  who  is  scarcely  yet  out  of  his  twenties. 
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PAINTER  OF  OUT-DOOR  LIFE 
FREDERIC  WHITING,  R.B.A. 


A  love  of  out-door  pursuits,  of  sport  of 
all  kinds,  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
British  race.  This  we  may  find  exemplified  in  the 
use  of  English  words  in  sporting  terms  among 
foreigners,  to  whom  indeed  the  English  "  sport- 
man  "  is,  or  at  any  rate  used  to  be,  proverbial. 

It  is  this  deep-rooted  and  characteristically 
British  devotion  to  all  manner  of  sport  that  finds 
its  reflection  in  the  striking  and  virile  work  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Whiting.  One  is  careful,  however,  not 
to  apply  the  epithet  "sporting"  to  his  art,  for 
such  an  appellation  has,  unfortunately,  associations 
which  imply  a  confusion  of  ideals,  and  the  sporting 
picture,  so  called,  is  but  rarely  in  the  true  sense 
artistic.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
what  the  sportsman  asks  is  the  faithful,  accurate 
and  uncompromisingly  literal  representation  of  the 
pastime  he  loves  ;  and  frequently  we  find  his 
sympathies  alienated  from  the  artist  who  is,  as  a 
rule,  compelled  to  select,  arrange  and  discard  some 


of  the  natural  and  realistic]  data  when  occupied  in 
the  composition  of  his  picture.  Who  does  not 
know  the  many  careful  and  painstaking  productions 
depicting,  it  may  be,  an  episode  in  a  day's  shooting, 
with  birds  in  full  flight  drawn  to  show  all  the 
feathers  and  markings  with  a  care  for  detail  ad- 
mirably in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a  work 
on  ornithology  but  from  the  artistic  standpoint 
wrong  and  absurd?  Were  it  not  for  the  stigma 
which,  from  this  point  of  view,  attaches  to  the 
term,  we  should  describe  Mr.  Whiting  as  a  sporting 
painter ;  for  besides  his  devotion  in  his  art  to 
subjects  of  this  kind,  we  suspect  he  can  cast  a  fly 
with  the  best  and  is  quite  at  home  on  a  horse. 
Certainly  one  feels  his  pictures  evince  complete 
familiarity  with  his  motifs,  which,  if  one  may  describe 
it,  he  sees  as  sportsman  and  depicts  as  artist. 

After  leaving  school  Mr.  Whiting  spent  a  short 
time  in  the  city,  but  the  dull  routine  of  office 
life  proved  uncongenial  and  was  abandoned  for 
art.  He  entered  that  famous  nursery  for  artists, 
the  St.  John's  Wood  Art  Schools,  and  duly  passed 
into  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  which  were  then 
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under  the  direction  of  Philip  Calderon,  R.A. 
Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  some  teaching  from 
Mr.  Sargent,  but  in  these  student  days  one  gathers 
that  Mr.  Whiting  was  hardly  the  indefatigable 
worker  that  he  is  to-day.  He  occupied  himself — 
being  seized  with  profound  admiration  for  Charles 
Keene  and  Phil  May  and  other  masters  of  black- 
and-white— with  making  numbers  of  pen-and-ink 
sketches.  Some  of  these  he  showed  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Thomas  of  "The  Graphic,"  who  was  most  en- 
couraging to  the  young  artist.  During  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Whiting  was  in  the  schools  he  executed 
a  good  deal  of  work  for  "  The  Graphic  "  and  for 
the  "  Daily  Graphic  "  in  particular.  After  four  and 
a  half  years  at  the  Academy  Mr.  Whiting  went  for  a 
year  to  Paris  and  spent  six  months  of  that  time  at 
Julian's  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  offered 
a  post  on  "  The  Graphic  " 
staff,  but  though  he  did  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of 
military  and  sporting 
sketches  for  that  journal, 
he  declined  the  permanent 
appointment. 

Just  about  this  time, 
early  in  1900,  there  broke 
out  in  China  the  terrible 
rising  of  the  Boxers,  and 
Mr.  Whiting  went  out  for 
"  The  Graphic  "  as  their 
correspondent.  After  the 
eventful  and  terrible  times 
in  Pekin,  and  when  all  was 
quiet  again  and  order  re- 
stored, he  remained  on  in 
North  China,  and  it  is  one 
of  his  ambitions  to  return 
there  some  day  to  paint  in 
that  wonderful  land.  Here, 
he  says,  are  magnificent 
subjects  for  the  artist — 
schemes  of  colour,  blue 
and  dun,  and  crude  bar- 
baric pageantry  in  the 
sombre  and  drearily  im- 
pressive funeral  and  wed- 
ding processions. 

Back  in  England  again 
he  worked  at  intervals 
for  "The  Graphic," 
sometimes  abroad  or  at 
the  manoeuvres.  In 
no 


1 904  the  Russo-Japanese  War  broke  out,  and 
again  Mr.  Whiting  acted  as  special  correspon- 
dent for  "  The  Graphic."  He  accompanied  the 
second  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria,  and,  among 
other  incidents  of  the  campaign,  was  present 
at  the  great  battles  of  Nan-Shan,  Liao-yang, 
and  Sha-ho.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  Mr. 
Whiting  returned  to  England,  visiting  Japan  and 
the  United  States  en  route.  An  excellent  literary 
appointment  on  one  of  the  leading  London  dailies 
was  offered  to  him,  but  having  now  decided  to 
devote  himself  whole-heartedly  to  painting  he 
declined  this  tempting  offer,  and  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  follow  the  path  he  had  determined  for 
himself.  In  1909  he  joined  the  Langham  Sketch 
Club  and  renewed  old  acquaintanceships  there,  and 
in  this  friendly  circle  worked  every  night  for  two 
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years.  Gradually  he  found  his  power  of  painting 
returning  to  him,  and,  indeed,  by  such  assiduous 
work  growing  apace.  So  recently  as  191 1  he 
exhibited  his  first  oil-painting  at  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists.  He  applied  for  membership, 
sending  up  two  water-colours,  was  duly  elected, 
and  the  committee,  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
hanging  the  Spring  Exhibition,  generously  offered 
to  leave  spaces  on  the  line  if  he  would  frame  the 
two  drawings  submitted  in  support  of  his  candida- 
ture. The  same  year  he  showed  his  first  work  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  The  Skewbald  Pony  ;  in  1912 
he  was  represented  by  a  large  equestrian  group, 
Mr.  Charles  Garuice  and  his  Daughters  ;  and  in 
mi;  his  Springtime  of  Life,  one  of  his  best  works, 
was  well  hung.  A  reproduction  of  this  picture 
appears  among  our  illustrations. 

Since  191 1  he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  two  annual  exhibitions  of  the  R.B.A.,  sending 
on  an  average  six  works  to  each.  In  the  Spring  Ex- 
hibitions of  1 9 1 2  ap- 
peared The  Master's 
Daughter  and  Anglers 
among  others.  Youth 
and  Age  was  in  the 
Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  the 
following  show  were  hung 
Eiidy  March  Wind  and 
A  Spotting  Idyll.  In 
the  exhibition  of  the 
International  Society, 
last  autumn,  Mr. 
Whiting  was  represented 
by  two  water-colours,  Sea 
Trout  and  Harriers,  and 
his  Amateur  Rider  was 
in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Oil 
Painters. 

If  reference  has  been 
made  somewhat  in  detail 
to  the  events  of  Mr. 
Whiting's  career  it  is  be- 
cause there  we  may  find 
at  any  rale  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  his  almost 
meteoric  appearance 
among  artists  of  to-day. 
Such  a  life  as  he  has  led 
must  inevitably  tend  to 
develop  in  a  man  self- 
reliance,  force  of  character 
and  a  just  appreciation 
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and  valuation  of  the  things  in  life  that  really  matter. 
One  would  describe  him  as  by  nature  reserved,  and 
although  in  his  studio  are  to  be  found  trophies  and 
souvenirs  of  his  military  adventures — murderous- 
looking  weapons  and  medals  too — it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  him  out  to  recount  the  stirring  experiences  and 
to  tell  tales  of  the  sights  and  scenes  witnessed  in  his 
capacity  as  war-correspondent.  With  him  the  past 
is  the  past :  one  feels  that  his  whole  energy  is  now 
concentrated  upon  his  work  as  painter,  and  this 
occupies  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  No  doubt  his  long  experience  as  a 
black-and-white  artist  has  developed  in  him  the 
faculty  of  rapid  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of 
his  subject — this  is  seen  very  clearly  in  his  water- 
colour  work,  and  particularly  in  his  very  interesting 
preliminary  sketches  and  studies  for  compositions. 
Uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  extravagant  isms  of  the 
moment,  Mr.  Whiting  preserves  an  independence 
of  outlook,  a  frankness  and  robustness  which  are, 
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\ -cry  apparent  in  all  his  work.  We  may  perchance 
find  in  his  art  an  affinity  with  the  work  of  such 
men  as  Furse,  Sargent  and  even  at  times  with 
Orpen  ;  but  Mr.  Whiting's  development  has  been 
independent  and  the  direct  result  of  a  study  of 
nature,  and  any  such  similarity,  where  it  does  exist, 
is  the  unconscious  outcome  of  individual  effort.  It 
is  his  ardent  wish  to  devote  himself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  outdoor  life,  and  one  feels  intensely,  in 
looking  at  his  work,  that  he  paints  what  he  loves. 
Entirely  characteristic  of  him  is  the  bold  technique 
which  in  his  water-colours  seems  at  times  to  be 
almost  haphazard.  But  working  as  he  does  upon  a 
coarse-grained  and  very  absorbent  paper,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  concealing  the  effects  of  fumbling  or 
uncertainty.  One  false  touch  and  the  work  is 
spoiled,  and  when  that  is  the  case  it  is  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  artist,  so  that  exigencies  of  the 
material  entail  that  accuracy,  certainty,  and  frank- 
ness of  statement  which,  when  successfully  en- 
compassed, result  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
charm,  the  freshness,  and  the  spontaneity  of  the 
subjects  he  delights  in. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  pictures  reproduced 
here,  one  finds  in  them  that  happy  combination 


of  colour  and  skill  in  composition  by  which  Mr. 
Whiting  dexterously  manages  to  capture  and  retain 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene,  be  it  hunting,  fishing, 
or  a  group  of  children  and  dogs  on  the  moors,  and  a 
harmony  and  well-considered  balance  of  design 
which  make  his  pictures  aesthetically  entirely 
satisfying. 

Mr.  Whiting,  taking  up  painting  in  earnest  so 
recently  as  he  has  done,  came  equipped  for  the  task 
with  two  very  valuable  assets — the  indomitable 
vigour  of  a  man  in  his  prime  and  a  definite  and 
matured  outlook  upon  life  in  general.  This  force- 
fulness  and  directness  is  admirably  to  be  appreciated 
in  the  portrait  of  Mark  Fenwick,  Esq.,  reproduced 
on  page  122.  The  economy  of  means,  the  skilful, 
yet  apparently  quite  unstudied  arrangement  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  decisive  statement  of  physical  facts 
revealing  also  the  inward  character  of  the  subject, 
show  Mr.  Whiting  to  possess  exceptional  gifts  for 
portraiture.  In  the  painting  of  youth  he  finds  also 
very  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent,  as 
witness  The  Master's  Daughter,  Edzvard  Stanley, 
Miss  Lyster,  and  Eva  which  we  reproduce  in 
colours.  Fresh  and  rapidly  painted  as  it  is,  this  little 
head   is    full   of  the    tender   and    unsophisticated 
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"THE  OLD  RUNNER."    from  a  water-colour 
sketch    by    FREDERIC    WHITING,    R  B.A. 
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charm  of  youth ;  the  colour-scheme  is  of  the  simplest, 
and  the  technique,  bold  and  very  free,  is  nowhere 
coarse  or  over-insistent,  so  that  the  whole — even  in 
the  illustration,  where  the  necessary  reduction  has  a 
trifle  over-emphasised  the  brushwork — resolves  itself 
into  an  harmonious  unity. 

Both  March  Wind  and  Youth  and  Age  show 
Mr.  Whiting's  breezy  and  delightfully  fresh  handling 
of  water-colour.  Here  he  is  impressionistic  with- 
out losing  his  grip  upon  the  drawing ;  and  in 
A  Sporting  Idyll  he  has  achieved  a  graceful  com- 
position while  retaining  all  the  unaffected  joyous- 
ness  of  the  scene  and  all  the  feeling  of  a  gusty 
autumn  day.  The  Old  Runner,  though  slight  in 
treatment,  shows  the  same  dexterity  in  the  handling 
of  the  medium,  and  from  this  and  other  repro- 
ductions which  accompany  this  article,  may  be 
gathered  an  excellent  idea  of  the  healthy  virility 
and  saneness  of  this  artist's  work. 

Mr.  Whiting's  sincerity  and  conscientiousness 
will  keep  him  from  falling  into  an  easy  formula  or 


adopting  an  adroit  mannerism,  and  his  indefatigable 
ardour  is  leading  him  on  towards  the  greater 
delicacy,  the  added  refinement  and  subtlety  which 
he  is  striving  to  attain,  while  yet  preserving  that 
freshness  and  freedom  of  touch  which  is  such  an 
attractive  feature  of  his  work.  His  further  develop- 
ment should  be  very  interesting  to  follow  ;  in  the 
meantime  he  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
his  present  by  no  means  inconsiderable  achieve- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  one's  apprecia- 
tion of  this  vigorous  and  invigorating  work,  so 
instinct  is  it  with  the  charm  of  youth  and  the  joy 
of  life.  Arthur   Reddie. 


At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  on 
February  n,  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A., 
architect,  was  elected  an  Academician,  after  holding 
the  rank  of  Associate  for  nine  years,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Jack,  painter,  was  elected  Associate. 
Mr.  William  Walls  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Burnet  have  been 
elected  Royal  Scottish  Academicians. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MARK  FENWICK,  ESQ.     FROM  AN 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  FREDERIC  WHITING,  R.B.A. 


FIVE  ETCHINGS  BY 
DOROTHY  E.  G.  WOOLLARD 


(Miss  Woollard  was  until  recently  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Reginald  Bush,  A.R.E.,  at  the  Bristol  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
and  is  now,  as. the  winner  of  a  Free  Studentship,  studying  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  undo 
Prof.  Sir  Frank  Short,  A'.  A.  The  examples  of  her  work  here  given  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Reed  of  Bristol. ) 
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REDCLIFFE  CHURCH  FROM   THE   HARBOUR 
BY  DOROTHY  E.  G.  WOOLLARD 


'COOK'S     FOLLY    FROM     KINGSWESTON 
PARK."     BY  DOROTHY  E.  G.  WOOLLARD 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  STAINED- 
GLASS  WINDOWS  OF  HENRY 
A.  PAYNE. 

My  interest  in  the  stained-glass  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  Payne  was  first  excited  some  years  ago  by 
seeing  examples  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  at  South 
Kensington.  They  were  little  windows  of  birds 
and  flowers,  little  chequered  patterns,  coats-of-arms, 
rendered  with  a  delight  in  colour  that  made  one 
glad  to  see  work  which  showed  happiness  in 
the  doing  yet  sad  to  think  what  small  en- 
couragement there  is  for  such  work  now.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  many  of  his  own  windows — the 
seven-light  window  in  St.  Agatha's,  Birmingham, 
the  five-light  windows  in  Poker  Church,  Sunder- 
land, and  St.  Martin's,  Kensal  Rise,  the  three- 
light  windows  at  Madresfield  Church  and  the 
Hook  Church,  Upton-on-Severn,  the  two-light 
windows  in  the  apsidal  end  of  St.  Alban's, 
Birmingham,  and  at  Norton  and  Stokesay,  and 
the  lancet  windows  in  the  Wych  Church,  Malvern 
Link,  and  in  Scisset  Church,  Yorkshire. 

I  write  neither  as  artist  nor  as  craftsman — 
simply  as  one  to  whcm  the  contrast  and  combina- 
tion of  translucent,  glowing  colours  appeal  more 
intensely  than  anything  else  in  art.  And  in  its 
quality  of  colour  no  glass  was  ever  richer  or  more 
diversified  than  that  of  the  best  makers  to-day. 
It  fails  of  its  effect,  however,  except  in  the  hands 
of  artists  with  discrimination  and  feeling  for  the 
whole  design  of  the  window.  Mr.  Payne  and  a 
few  others  whose  windows  I  know — notably  Mr. 
Whall,  Mr.  Louis  Davis,  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward, 
Mr.  Hugh  Arnold,  Mr.  Strachan,  Miss  Townshend, 
and  Miss  Esplin — possess  these  gifts,  and  with  them 
new  possibilities  in  the  making  of  windows  open 
out.  They  are  both  artists  and  craftsmen :  they 
not  only  design  but  actually  supervise  every  part 
of  the  window,  choosing  each  piece  of  colour,  with 
results  very  different  from  what  may  be  called 
"  trade  "  windows.  People  will  not  understand  that  a 
window  to  be  a  work  of  art  must  be  the  work  of  an 
artist.  The  spirit  of  the  Gothic  tradition  in  glass- 
painting  remains  without  degenerating  into  imita- 
tion. Canopies  rarely  appear  :  if  they  do  they  are 
constructed  of  intertwining  boughs  and  foliage. 
Draperies  in  colour  are  richer  than  ever,  but 
less  ornate.  In  their  scheme  the  importance  of 
letting  light  come  through  the  glass  is  paramount. 
Xo  piece  of  glass  is  of  the  same  tint  througrnut, 
and  different  thicknesses  of  the  leads  and  slight 
deviation  in  shape  of  quarries,  with  a  note  of  colour 
here  and  there  between  them,  prevent  any  thought 
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of  mechanical  workmanship.  On  entering  a  church 
so  lighted  one's  breath  is  drawn  with  a  quickening 
of  delight  at  sight  of  such  glory  of  colour. 

Mr.  Payne  is  fond  of  illustrating  earth  and  sea 
and  sky  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united  in 
praise.  The  cartoon  of  the  window  in  St.  Martin's, 
Kensal  Rise,  is  full  of  movement  and  life.  In  the 
magnificent  window  in  the  south  transept  of  Roker 
Church,  on  the  text  "Come  unto  me,"  there  is  on 
one  side  of  the  figure  of  Christ  an  old  workman 
and  a  kneeling  factory  girl,  clad  in  the  colours  ot 
her  choice  (now  harmonised),  a  dazzling  orange- 
ruby  jacket  and  sea-green  hat  with  brilliant  roses 
in  it,  which  has  slipped  down  on  to  her  back,  and 
on  the  other,  labourers  with  tool-bags  and  two 
children  in  coral-red  and  blue.  Outside  there  are 
a  king  and  queen.  The  bases  of  the  five  lights 
are  of  vivid  green  glass.     The  colour  throughout 


DETAILS   OF    THE  ASCENSION    WINDOW  IN   RoKEK  CHURCH 
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"PSALM  CXLVIII."  A  WINDOW  IN 
ST.  MARTIN'S,  KENSAL  RISK,  LONDON, 
DESIGNED   BY   HENRY   A.    PAYNE 
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is  splendid.  Another  window- 
in  the  same  church  brings 
out  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Payne's  figure-drawing. 
He  departs  from  the  tradition 
that  the  disciples  and  prophets 
must  necessarily  be  old 
men  with  bald  heads  and 
flowing  beards.  The  conven- 
tional face  of  Christ,  king, 
prophet,  or  angel,  never  satisfies 
him;  he  aims  at  character.  His 
saints  look  saintly  and  not 
feeble-minded  ;  his  angels  may 
smile,  but  never  smirk. 

A  particularly  characteristic 
window  is  that  in  the  little 
church  on  Hook  Common.  In 
the  centre  light  is  a  figure  of 
the  labourer  carrying  scythe  and 
sickle,  approaching  a  wood  with 
vivid  green  trees,  while  under 
his  feet  is  grass  exquisitely 
bright,  sown  with  wild  roses, 
daffodils,  and  daisies.  In  the 
adjoining  panel  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  group  of  lambs 
cropping  the  sunlit  herbage,  in- 
tersected by  a  stream  across 
which  brier  roses  stretch.  In 
the  middle  distance  are  white 
horses  yoked  to  a  plough  furrow- 
ing the  brown  earth  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  clump 
of  very  dark  brown  trees,  be- 
hind which  the  sun  is  setting. 
Here — and  it  is  the  same  in 
nearly  all  his  windows  Mr. 
Payne's  rendering  of  grass  and 
clover  is  enchanting  not  only 
from  the  colour,  but  from  the 
variety  of  flowers  all  springing 
naturally  out  of  it.  An  idea  of 
this  is  conveyed  in  the  coloured 
plate,  Sir  Galahad,  which  in 
other  respects  illustrates  well 
the  effect  he  obtains.  Birds 
too — eagles,  as  in  the  Hook 
Church,  peacocks,  as  in  Madres- 
field,  and  pigeons,  as  in  the 
Scisset  and  other  windows — are 
rarely  absent. 

In  the  large  west  window  of 
Mr.  Bidlake's   fine  modern 
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MEMORIAL      WINDOW      IN      SCISSET 

CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE.      BY  HENRY 

A.     PAYNE,    A.R.W.S. 


Gothic  church  of  St.  Agatha, 
Birmingham,  the  subject  pic- 
tured is  the  Rising  from  the 
Tomb.  Here  the  treatment  of 
the  dawn  breaking  behind  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  very  bold. 
The  subject  is  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  glass,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  daring  in  its  con- 
ception. The  intense  blue 
colour  in  the  tracery  lights 
shimmering  with  glittering  things 
of  rose  and  gold  and  silver  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  glass 
in  Chartres  Cathedral.  Another 
window  of  similar  character  is 
that  in  Madresfield  Church. 
Here  children  are  portrayed 
naturally  as  they  are  in  the 
village  to-day  in  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  there  is  a  marvel- 
lous representation  of  the 
passing  of  the  redeemed  through 
death  to  life.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  hint  of  a  doom — an 
opportunity  a  mediaeval  artist 
would  not  have  let  slip  to  use 
every  shade  of  red,  purple,  and 
violet. 

Windows  such  as  these,  and 
others  in  the  churches  named 
at  the  outset,  show  that  a  style 
has  been  developed  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four 
centuries,  makes  the  art  of 
glass-painting  a  great  one  again. 
The  meaningless  imitation  of 
the  old  styles  which  accom- 
panied the  Gothic  revival  some 
seventy  years  ago  had  not  a 
touch  of  life  or  spirit.  It  re- 
ceived a  check  in  the  sixties 
from  the  genius  of  Burne-Jones 
and  Morris.  From  their  inspira- 
tion dates  practically  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  modern  glass- 
painting.  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Payne  and  the  small  group  of 
artists  with  similar  ideals  the 
art  is  now  a  living  one  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  if  only 
the  power  of  appreciation  can 
be  excited. 

T.  M.  Legge. 
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The  problem  of  the  cheap  collage  is  one 
which  has  recently  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  country  life  and  the 
proper  housing  of   the   agricultural    labourer.     In 
discussing    such  a  matter    in    The    Stitho    it    is 
natural  that  more  prominence  will  be  given  to  the 
artistic  aspect  of  the  problem  than  to  the  merely 
utilitarian  point  of  view.     And  first  it  will  be  well  to 
remove  any  misconception  that  may  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  artistic  used  in  this  connection, 
for  it  is  a  term  which  is  generally  misunderstood. 
It  is  too  often  believed  that  an  artistic  cottage  is  ;i 
plain  cottage  to  which  some  extra  embellishment 
lias    been    added    which 
makes  it  a  little   more  ex- 
pensive   and    a    little  more 
ornate    than    the    plain 
cottage.      Like    those    old 
prints  which  were  sold  at  a 
penny  plain  and   tuppence 
coloured,  the    artistic    cot- 
tage  is   assumed    to    be    a 
luxury  which  the  plain  man 
cannot    afford.     No   doubt 
there  are  some  grounds  for  a 
conception  of  this  kind  as 


BY  M.     applied  to  many  cottages  which  boast  artistic  claims. 

It  will  be  well  therefore  at  the  outset  to  explain  that 
art  in  this  connection  has  little  relation  to  cost  and 
little  relation  to  ornament.  An  artistic  cottage  m  i\ 
be  very  cheap  or  very  costly,  it  may  be  very  plain 
or  very  ornate,  but  its  beauty  depends  neither  on 
costliness  nor  decoration.  The  artist  in  words 
may  compose  a  telegram  or  a  sonnet  which  shall 
be  a  masterpiece  of  economical  and  concise  ex- 
pression ;  and  just  in  the  same  way  the  art  of 
cottage  building  likewise  may  consist  mainly  in  a 
fine  economy  in  materials.  The  landowner  who 
deliberately  defaces  an  old  country  village  because 
he  believes  that  ugliness  is  cheap  and  beauty- 
expensive  is  under  a  delusion,  and  we  have  object- 
lessons   enough    in    the  old   cottages   of    many   a 
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country  ullage  to  disprove  this  fallacy.  And  if 
art  in  the  construction  of  cottages  has  no  definite 
relation  to  cost  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  insist  that 
it  has  no  definite  relation  to  hygienic  conditions. 
We  all  know  that  many  charming  old  cottages  fall 
short  of  modern  demands  in  this  respect,  and  we 
must  not  therefore  hastily  assume  that  a  cottage 
which  is  charming  to  the  eye  is  necessarily  defective 
in  practical  advantages.  The  old  cottages  when 
they  fail  in  this  respect  do  so  not  because  they  are 
beautiful  but  because  their  designers  did  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  such  matters. 

If  we  consider  the  cottages  of  our  old  villages, 
we  are  impressed  at  once  by  their  aspect  of  natural 
and  unaffected  grace,  and  while  we  recognise  in 
each  an  individuality  they  are  each  and  all  in 
harmony  with  each  otherand  with  their  surroundings. 
They  seem  to  explain  and  make  articulate  the 
appeal  of  nature.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
appropriate  to  Sussex  than  the  Sussex  cottage  in 
all  its  variants,  and  if  we  leave  the  kindly  sheltered 
places  of  the  South  for  the  bleak  and  rugged  uplands 
of  the  North,  we  shall  find  the  cottage  there  has 
become  no  less  austere  than  the  landscape.  All 
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this  varied  beauty  in  the 
building  of  old  cottages  was 
obtained  by  simple  and  un- 
lettered folk  building  in 
natural  and  unaffected 
ways.  And  we  who  bring 
to  the  problem  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
our  modern  civilisation  boasts,  have  so  far  failed 
utterly  to  produce  cottages  worthy  to  be  set  bv  the 
side  of  the  old  work.  We  have  lost  the  art  of 
producing  beauty  in  simple  building.  It  is  some- 
what unfortunate  then  that  at  such  a  time  we  should 
be  threatened  with  an  extensive  development  of 
cottage  building,  for  our  previous  experience  pre- 
cludes the  hope  that  these  cottages  will  be  designed 
or  built  by  those  who  still  retain  some  appreciation 
for  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  problem.  We  have 
observed  with  dismay  the  uncompromising  and 
brutal  ugliness  of  recent  official  cottage  building  in 
Ireland,  and  protest  against  a  like  disfigurement  of 
our  country  villages  and  rural  lanes  with  work  of 
this  kind.  And  if  we  consider  the  cottages  which 
have  recently  been  built  in  England,  there  seems 
small  encouragement  for  the  hope  that  we  have  yet 
learnt  the  secret  of  cottage  building.  We  have  seen 
of  late  years  the  development  of  the  garden  suburb, 
and  much  as  we  dislike  the  frank  and  brutal 
ugliness  of  the  official  cottage,  it  is  at  least  honest 
and  unaffected  and  makes  no  pretence  to  artistic 
claims.     But  in  the  garden  suburb  we  find  ourselves 
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surrounded  by  a  bewildering  multitude  of  little 
cockney  villas  posing  .is  cottages  amongst  which  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  unaffected  and  earnest  qualities 
of  the  old  work.  Art  is  underlined  everywhere,  and 
each  of  these  miniature  bijou  residences  seems  to 
pose  and  smirk  in  the  conscious  appreciation  of  its 
own  artistic  qualities.  And  then  again  we  are 
threatened  with  the  standard  cottage,  which  captures 
our  imagination  with  the  happy  prospect  of  a  future 
where  all  the  characteristic  variety  of  local  character 
in  our  old  villages  will  be  superseded,  whether  in 
th"  mountains  of  Wales  or  on  the  Sussex  I  towns  or 
on  the  broad  levels  of  the  Midlands,  by  the 
continuous  reiteration  of  the  same  standard 

(  ir  again  we   have  the  efforts 

of  the    Ideal  cottage  builder,   who  has  nailed  the 

ird  of  economy  to  the  mast.     With  ruthless 

mfort  of  occupant--,  he  constructs 

a  cottage  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  hen- 


house with  a  chimney  stack,  and  which  even  if  it 
cost  ^150  may  be  said  to  1>  di  at  al  any  prii  e,  or 
again  the  outcome  of  implacable  conditions  as  to 
cost  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  a  cottage  in  which 
the  principal  living  room  has  dwindled  to  impossible 
dimensions.  The  various  experiments  thai  have 
been  made  in  cheap  cottage  building  show 
the  futility  of  taking  a  fixed  price  as  the  basis  to 
work  from.  The  proper  basis  is  the  minimum 
cubic  space  which  must  be  allowed  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  occupants,  and  this  space  must  be 
gained  in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  consistent 
with  good  building,  which  in  the  long  run  is  . 
the  most  economical.  The  cost  will  necessarily 
vary  considerably  according  to  loi  ality.  No  doubt 
the  ideal  method  of  building  a  cottage  is  that  it 
should  be  designed  by  the  occupants.  A  man 
should  make  his  own  dwelling  as  the  birds  of  the 
air  their  nests.     But  if  under  modern  conditions 
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this  cannot  be,  the  designer  of  the  cottage  should 
take  at  least  as  much  care  and  thought  over  the 
plans  as  if  he  were  going  to  live  with  his  family  in 
the  cottage  himself.  Let  him  imagine  he  is  living 
under  the  rule  of  some  wise  and  humane  Mikado 
who,  making  the  punishment  to  fit  the  crime,  may 
condemn  him  to  inhabit  the  dwellings  he  creates 
for  other  people.  The  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
tingency will  make  him  consider  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants  as  the  dominant  factor  in  cottage  plan- 
ning and  he  will  discern  the  primal  necessity  of  a 
family  living  room  of  reasonable  size,  with  some  of 
those  qualities  of  inviting  homeliness  which  are 
now  so  much  appreciated  in  the  old  cottages  that 
their  original  occupants  are  being  dispossessed  of 
them  by  the  well-to-do,  just  as  they  are  also  being 
despoiled  of  their  old  furniture  and  ornaments. 
The  cottage  which  consists  of  a  series  of  isolated 
little  plastered  boxes  and  which  has  no  central 
dominating  house-place  can  never  be  anything  but 
pokey  and  uncomfortable.  It  fails  to  express  the 
fact  that  the  family  require  one  room  for  their 
common  occupation  as  well  as  isolated  apartments 
for  individual  members.  If  a  parlour  is  included 
in  the  plan  it  may  well  be  formed  as  a  recess  in 
the  main  living  room,  so  contributing  to  the 
spaciousness  of  the  interior.  In  this  way  an  interior 
is  obtained  which  is  similar  to  the  old  "  butt  and 
ben  "  cottage  of  the  North.     In  the  consideration 


of  "  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  "  the  phrase 
itself  seems  to  suggest  that  we  are  providing 
shelters  for  creatures  with  nothing  more  than 
material  needs.  The  study  of  the  artistic  aspect  of 
the  question,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
interior,  is  generally  considered  unnecessary.  But 
since  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  since 
there  are  none  so  humble  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  taking  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  dwelling,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  cottage  should  be  planned 
with  all  that  affectionate  care  which  makes  the  old 
cottage  so  attractive.  And  such  beauty  as  it  may 
possess  in  its  outward  aspect  can  only  satisfy  us  if 
it  is  the  outward  expression  of  inward  comeliness 
and  comfort.  It  must  be  designed  from  within 
outwards.  In  reversing  this  process  and  in  imitat- 
ing externals  instead  of  creating  an  outward  aspect 
as  the  resultant  of  planning,  the  modern  picturesque 
cottage  inevitably  appears  affected  and  unreal. 
The  beauty  of  the  old  work  was  the  result  of  right 
methods  of  building  which  we  have  forgotten  and 
neglected  and  which  in  many  cases  we  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  practise.  If  we  want  to  be 
healthy  and  happy  it  is  not  enough  to  imitate 
sedulously  the  outward  aspect  of  healthy  persons. 
We  must  study  the  methods  of  life  which  lead  to 
such  results  naturally  and  inevitably.  In  the 
whole  field  of  modern  architecture  the  imitation  of 
external  form  has  been  our  bane.     In  our  Gothic 
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revivals  and  classic  revivals,  as  well  as  in  our 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  picturesque  old  cottage, 
we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  external 
aspect  as  a  thing  to  be  consciously  arranged  in 
accordance  with  a  definitely  designed  preconception 
instead  of  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
governing  factors  of  the  problem. 

Referring    to    the    illustrations,   the 
cottages  at  Milford  in  Surrey  are  now 
being  built  at  a  contract  price  of  ^£"390 
for   the   pair.       The    plan    shows    the 
parlour  lending  its  space  to  the  living 
room  to  give  a  roomy  interior. 
On  the  upper  floor  the   bed- 
rooms are  large  enough  to  allow 
of  one  of  them  being  divided 
by  a  partition  to  form  cubicles, 
thus  giving  three  bedrooms  if 
required. 

The  pair  of  thatched  cottages  are  of  somewhat 
similar  plan  to  those  at  Milford  and  serve  to  show 
how  the  use  of  thatch  admits  of  curving  roof 
lines.  But  apart  from  its  obvious  artistic  qualities, 
thatch  as  a  roof  covering  is  specially  appropriate 
for  buildings  in  which  bedrooms  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  roof,  because  it  keeps  these  attic 
rooms  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  as  no 


other  form  of  roof  can.  The  risk  of  fire  can 
be  met  by  the  application  of  a  fire-proofing 
solution,  and  vermin  can  be  kept  at  bay  by 
chemical  treatment.  From  the  tenant's  point 
of  view   the    practical   advantages    of  thatch   are 


overwhelming,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
landlord  the  question  of  repairs  has  to  be  faced. 
In  the  case  of  the  cottages  at  Milford  the  landlord 
proposes  to  fix  the  rent  at  such  a  percentage  on 
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the  outlay  as  will  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  fund 
to  be  set  aside  for  repairs  and  some  arrangement 
of  this  kind  would  be  specially  advisable  where 
thatch  is  used.  In  order  to  get  the  best  straw  for 
thatch  it  should  be  reaped  by  hand. 

The  cottage  designed  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Starkey  for  a 
country  site  near  Bedford  shows  a  scheme  where 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  exterior  seems  to 
have  naturally  developed  from  the  requirements. 
In  this  plan,  there  being  only  two  bedrooms  on 
the  first  floor,  the  parlour  would  be  used  as  a  third 
bedroom  if  required. 


The  cottage  in  South 
Wales  was  designed  for  a 
country  somewhat  wild  and 
rugged,  while  the  slope  of  the 
ground  and  shape  of  the  site 
led  to  certain  irregularities  of 
plan.  It  is  therefore  useful 
in  showing  the  futility  of  the 
standard  cottage  design  and 
the  need  to  make  the  build- 
ings in  a  special  district 
illustrate  the  character  of 
their  surroundings.  The 
walls  are  of  the  rough  local  stone  and  the  roof  of 
the  so-called  rustic  Welsh  slates.  These  are  thick 
and  rough  in  texture  and  arc  naturally  stained  with 
tints  of  russet-brown.  With  this  roof  of  brown 
flecked  with  grey  the  scheme  was  to  give  the  stone- 
work several  waterproof  coats  of  pink  colour-wash 
mixed  with  Russian  tallow  and  so  while  preserving 
all  the  varied  planes  of  the  stonework  to  make  the 
walls  impervious  to  the  weather.  Unfortunately  the 
owner  did  not  carry  out  this  scheme  but  projected 
the  gables,  finishing  them  with  wooden  barge 
boards,  and  cemented  the  walls  to  a  level  surface. 
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The  plan  of  this  cottage  shows  the  proposed  com- 
bination of  the  parlour  and  living  room  to  give  a 
roomy  interior.  The  coast  of  Wales  in  this  district 
is  notable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  in  its 
stones  and  it  was  proposed  to  use  these  in  the  gate 
pillars  shown  in  the  sketch. 

The  cottage  at  Sherborne  again  illustrates  how 
local  conditions  have  influenced  the  design.  It 
was  built  in  relation  to  a  house  in  which  the 
purchase  of  the  materials  from  an  old  Tudor  farm- 
house in  the  locality  led  to  a  close  adherence  in  the 
design  to   the  old  buildings  of  the  locality. 

The  cottage  at  Shelford  differs  from  the  other 
plans  shown  in  that  it  shows  the  parlour  developed 
as  a  living  room  instead  of  the  kitchen.  In  the 
cheapest  types  of  cottage  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  kitchen  should  be  the  living  room,  for  then  it  is 
necessary  only  to  keep  one  fire  going  in  the  house- 
hold, which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  warming 
the  house  and  cooking  the  food.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  however,  convention  too  often  outweighs 
practical  advantages  and  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  striving  after  the  higher  complexities  of  living, 
the  specialised  kitchen  will  be  welcomed  as  a  step 
on  the  upward  path  which  leads  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  villa  with  the  bay-window. 

STUDIO-TALK. 
From   Our  Own    Correspondents. 

IONDON.— The  death  of  -Mr.  John  Henry 
Frederick  Bacon,  A.R.A.,  M.V.O.,  who 
died  in  London  on  January  24.  has 
—V  deprived  the  British  School  of  an  artist  of 
distinguished  ability  and  versatility.  Though  still 
short  of  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  Mr.  Bacon 
had  had  a  long  and  successful  career,  for  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  his  exceptional  talent 


as  a  draughtsman  enabled  him  to  secure  work  for 
magazines.  When  he  started  painting  in  the  late 
'eighties  he  quickly  made  his  mark  with  those 
domestic  and  religious  genre  pictures  which  earned 
for  him  great  popularity,  though  nowadays  perhaps 
they  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  they  once  did.  A 
more  enduring  fame  came  to  him  as  the  painter  of  the 
Coronation  picture  Homage  Giving,  Westminster 
Abbey,  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  TC03  and 
as  a  painter  of  single  portraits  :  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  the  numerous  commissions  which 
fell  to  him  in  this  capacity  left  little  time  for 
anything  else.  The  last  important  work  under- 
taken by  him  was  of  course  the  Coronation  picture 
of  their  present  Majesties,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  19 12.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1903.  He 
was  trained  at  the  Westminster  School  of  Art  under 
Mr.  Fred  Brown,  now  professor  at  the  Slade 
School,  and  afterwards  at  the  Academy  Schools. 


The  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  late 
Sir  Alfred  East,  R.A..  I'.R.B.A.,  has  recalled  to  us 
some  of  the  earlier  landscapes,  in  which,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  Harpignies,  the  artist  proved  himself  a  rare- 
poet  of  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  the  countryside. 
He  brought  to  his  work  an  immense  enthusiasm 
(or  tree-beauty  and  an  unusual  knowledge  of 
vegetable  growth  and  form ;  moreover  he  had  that 
sympathetic  touch  which  is  the  origin  of  style.  In 
this  very  matter  of  style,  however,  a  certain  coarse- 
ness is  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  great  tccling  for  decoration  that  urged  h 
adopt  the  large  scale,  over  which  he  exercised 
complete  control  in  composition,  tended  to  modify 
the  intimacy  of  technique  which  had.  in  his  finest 
pieces,  so  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  mood 
his  pastoral  subjects  evoked.      The  exhibition,  held 
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at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  also  represented  his 
water-colours,  spontaneous  and  full  of  colour  :  and 
some  of  the  best  of  his  etchings. 


the  bare  chalk  against  the  golden  brown  of  the 
hillside. 


Mr.  Alec  Carruthers  Gould,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
famous  cartoonist  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette," 
is  a  landscape  and  marine  painter  of  temperament. 
His  pictures  reveal  a  close  sympathy  with  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  varying  moods  of  nature, 
and  his  landscapes  are  invested  with  a  lyrical  feeling 
which  constitutes  a  great  charm  in  his  art.  Mr. 
Gould  is  a  member  of  the  Langham  Sketch  Club 
and  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
New  Society  of  Water-colour  Painters,  at  various 
provincial  exhibitions  and  those  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member 
in  1903.  The  two  examples  of  his  work  which  we 
reproduce  are  both  of  them  Langham  sketches, 
the  Snowstorm,  Brussels,  showing  him  in  an  im- 
passionistic  mood,  while  he  is  seen  in  a  more 
decorative  vein  in  the  Greystone  Lime  Quarry, 
Oxted,  which,  with  its  spacious  and  simple  treat- 
ment, is  a  delightful  harmony  of  pale  blue  sky 
flecked  with   white  clouds  echoing  the  gleam  of 


The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Modern  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters  was  the  most  important  that  they 
have  yet  held.  The  centre  room  contained  some 
very  notable  work  in  examples  of  the  art  of 
such  interesting  painters  as  Messrs.  Glyn  Philpot, 
Gerald  Kelly  and  G.  W.  Lambert.  These  artists, 
especially  the  two  first,  being  still  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  style  and  character  of  their  art, 
their  experiments  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another  are  invested  with  unusual  interest.  The 
ultimate  success  of  each  is  threatened  by  certain 
dangers.  Mr.  Philpot  can  easily  become  un- 
necessarily theatrical  in  effect,  Mr.  Kelly  dissipates 
his  energies  in  attempting  what  is  merely  arresting 
in  the  place  of  the  intimate  note  with  which  his 
real  genius  lies.  To  be  arresting,  just  that  sheer 
cleverness  is  in  demand  which  Mr.  Kelly  less  than 
his  rivals  has  to  show.  Another  interesting  artist, 
who  here  made  his  debut,  is  Mr.  Alan  Beeton,  but 
the  success  of  his  pictures — of  which  that  identified 
in  the  catalogue  with  an  extract  from  "  El  Liberal," 
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and  Oiro  Manso,  are  far  and  away  the  best — rests 
with  his  peculiar  gift  for  analysis  of  character  rather 
than  technical  skill  above  the  ordinary,  except  that 
a  special  kind  of  the  latter  is  to  be  presumed  where 
facial  character  can  be  so 
sympathetically  stated. 
Certain  artists  who  sent  to 
this  exhibition  show  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  let  their 
work  border  upon  carica- 
ture, through  over-emphasis 
of  style  and  extravagant 
brush  freedom.  In  con- 
trast with  excess  of  this 
kind  there  were  several 
portraits  on  the  walls  de- 
pressingly  subservient  to 
the  photographic  ideal. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gray  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hay- 
ward  should  be  remem- 
bered with  the  best  features 
of  this  exhibition,  and 
though  his  draughtsman- 
ship fails  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  sense  of  colour  the 
name  of  Mr.  Colyn  Thom- 
son should  be  added. 


Academy  Schools,  showed  some  landscapes,  pleasing 
both  in  colour  and  composition,  but  her  forte  is  the 
painting  of  miniatures.  From  among  her  works  of 
this  character  we  reproduce  an  admirably  painted 
head,  Ruby,  against  an  unusual  but  effective 
vermilion  background,  and  a  decoratively  treated 
portrait,  charming  in  colour,  entitled  May  in  June. 
Miss  Sinclair,  who  comes  from  Durban,  Natal,  has 
also  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  She 
was  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  a  number  of 
works  in  black-and-white,  and  some  water-colours. 
The  portrait  we  reproduce  shows  her  decorative 
handling  of  the  former  medium,  and  Spri?ig 
Morning,  painted  in  water-colour  on  silk,  is  grace- 
ful in  colour  and  very  skilful  in  the  rendering  of 
the  effect  of  light. 


Among  interesting  things  at  the  Ridley  Art 
Club's  Exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in 
February,  Miss  Atkinson's  Sweet  Williams  should 
be  mentioned  alons;  with  Marseilles,   Twilight,  bv 


At  Walker's  Galleries  in 
Bond  Street  two  young 
artists,  Miss  E.  M.  Young 
and  Miss  H.  M.  Sinclair, 
have  just  been  holding  an 
exhibition  of  their  work. 
Miss  Young,  who  was  a 
student  at  the  Royal 
14- 
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"spring   morning."    water-colour 
on  silk  hv  helen  m.  sinclair 


Mr.    Terrick    Williams ;    In     the 

Garden,  by  Miss  I.  L.  Gloag  ;  The 
Marriage  at  Carta,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Arming  Bell,  R.W.S.  ;  A  Glade, 
by  Mr.  Dacres  Adam--  ;  The  Sofa, 
by  Mary  Mavis:  Overlooking 
London  Bridge,  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Teed  ;  two  etchings,  The  State 
Elephant  of  Oodeypore,  by  Mr.  R. 
< '.  Peter;  and  Strangles,  by  J.  R. 
(i.  Exley  :  and  A  Naples  Wine 
Car/,  a  bronze  statuette,  by  Mi. 
Gilbert  Bayes. 


At  the  Carfax  Gallery  Mr.  Elliott 
Seabrooke's  paintings  and  draw, 
ings  showed  us  the  artist  carrying 
out  in  oils  some  of  the  effects  of 


extensive  country  and  mountain  tops,  in  scenes  of  this  country 
and  of  Italy,  which  he  has  in  earlier  works  so  beautifully  inter- 
preted in  water-colours.  We  think  he  i-  most  successful  in 
tin-  consciously  picturesque  Lingmoor  Fell  and  pieces  of  this 
character,  but  since  this  perfect  "picture  making"  rests  for  its 
5  upon  learned  appreciation  of  Nature  his  direct  studies 
of  rocks  and  mountain-side,  treated  with  skill  equal  to  their 
sincerity,  argue  well  lor  the  future  of  one  who  has  such  an 
evident  feeling  for  landscape. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  there  were  to  be  seen  during  February 
exhibitions  of  work  by  three  artists,  Mr.  L.  D.  Luard,  Mr.  Ian 
Strang,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Livens,  all  of  whom  are  painters  of 
definite  capacity.  Mr.  Luard  handles  pastoral  subjects  with  a 
vigour  and  decisiveness  of  method  that  can  be  sincerely  com- 
mended:  he  has  a  true  sense  of  movement  and  there  is  much 
animation  in  his  pictures.  The  best  things  in  the  collection 
he  brought  together  were,  perhaps,  the  pastels,  Ploughing  : 
Chipperfield,  By  the  Barge,  and  Coup  de  Collier:  the  black- 
and-white  drawings,  Timber  Hauling  and  Harrowing  at 
Dogdean,  and  the  oil  paintings,  A  Stormy  Sky,  and  The  Rick, 
Mecklenburg,  the  last  an  especially  agreeable  piece  of  colour. 
Mi.  Strang  was  seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  etchings,  which 
made  a  real  appeal  by  their  strength  and  sensitiveness  of  touch 
and  their  significance  of  tone  management  ;  in  his  oil  paintings 
he  seemed  to  have  been  working  undei  the  wrong  kind  of  in- 
fluence and  to  have  adopted  too  readily  certain  fashionable 
but  foolish  modern  conventions. 


Mr.  Livens  is  a  painter  of  far  more  independent  personality 
and  far  more  serious  conviction.  He  exhibited  much  that 
claimed  attention  by  its  soundness  and  sincerity  of  expression. 
In   pictures  like  Old  Folkestone,  Hastings,  Southwick,  On  the 
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SILVER    CHALICE.       DESIGNED    AND    EXECUTED 
BY   RICHARD   TOMS 

Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  Evening  on  the  Canal, 
he  showed  a  fine  sense  of  dignity  in  his  pictorial 
design,  and  handled  difficult  material  with  memor- 
able skill.  His  less  ambitious  studies  of  flowers 
and  cocks  and  hens  were  completely  satisfying  in 
their  technical  qualities  and  their  harmony  of  rich, 
low-toned  colour :  and  his  water-colours — in  semi- 
opaque  pigment  on  tinted  paper  —  charmed 
particularly  by  their  freshness  and  spontaneity  of 
method. 

The  illustrations   on   this  page   show    examples 
of  the  metal  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Toms,  an  artist- 


craftsman  who  brings  much  thought  and  feeling  to 
bear  on  his  productions  and  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  various  methods  incidental  to  the  craft 
of  silversmith  and  enameller.  Mr.  Toms  has 
exhibited  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  and 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional practice,  is  an  instructor  at  the  Blackheath 
School  of  Art  and  the  Woolwich  Pol)  technic. 


We  reproduce  on  the  opposite  page  four 
historical  panels  painted  by  Mr.  Murray  Urquhart 
for  the  Glyndwr  Institute  at  Machynlleth.  They 
have  been  designed  for  the  wall  of  the  reading- 
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SILVER   TANKARD.       DESIGNED  AND   EXECUTED 
BY   RICHARD  TOMS 


room  forming  part  of  the  building  known 
as  Glyndwr's  Parliament  House,  which  had 
for  many  years,  until  recently  renovated  and 
applied  to  its  present  purpose,  been  used  as 
a  private  dwelling-house,  and  the  artist's 
intention  has  been  to  give  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  Welsh  hero's  character  and 
activities  rather  than  to  illustrate  particular 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  to  subordinate  the 
realistic  element  to  decorative  treatment. 
Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P.,  at  whose  expense 
the  Parliament  House  was  renovated,  is 
also  the  donor  of  the  panels. 

The  Baillie  Gallery  has  been  holding  an 
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'THE    VICTORY    AT    MYNYDD    HVDDGAST' 


'A    BARD    HARANGUING    WELSH   SOLDIERS' 
\        \ 


•'GLYNDWr's  SOLDI]  ISSAU]  riNG    A    FORTRESS  " 

PANELS    MEMORIALISING    EVENTS    IN    THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WELSH   HERO,  OWEN    GLYNDUR.       PAINTED   BY  MHRIU 
ORQDHART   FOR   THE  GLYNDWR    INSTITUTE,    MACHYNLLETH.      PRESENTED   BY   DAVID   DAVIES,    ESQ.    M.P. 
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\N    ILLUMINATED    M.S.    ON'    VELLUM    OF    "ROMEO   AND  JULIET.  DESIGNED    BY    ALIiERTO    SANGORSKI 

AND    EXECUTED    BY    KOI'.ERT    RIVIERE    AND    SON 


exhibition  of  Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst's  paintings. 
We  cannot  think  of  an  artist  in  whose  art  there  is 
such  a  unique  combination  of  the  qualities  which 
make  for  successful  impressionism  and  those  which 
are  the  faults  of  the  school  at  its  worst.  We  have 
in  Mr.  Dewhurst  an  artist  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  charm  of  certain  clear  silvery  effects  of 
atmosphere,  with  the  power,  at  his  best,  of  a  fine 
interpretation  of  detailed  effect — as  in  the  bluish 
reflected  lights  in  a  thickly  leaved  dark  tree 
in  Valley  of  the  Creux,  Heather  Time.  And  his 
work  shows  a  very  happy  skill  in  effecting  the 
imitation  of  pools  of  sunlight  on  otherwise  over- 
shadowed lawns.  But  we  have  to  contrast  with 
this  in  many  cases  a  curious  failure  to  appreciate 
the  weight  and  contours  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
so  that  the  foregrounds  in  many  of  his  works 
destroy  all  that  he  so  successfully  achieves  some- 
times in  distance  and  middle-distance  effects. 


We  reproduce  the  front  and  reverse  covers  of  a 
very  sumptuously  bound  illuminated  manuscript  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  binding 
by  Messrs.  Robert  Riviere  and  Son  is  in  pink 
levant  morocco,  elaborately  tooled  and  studded 
with  precious  stones,  rubies,  amethysts,  and  pearls, 
the  decoration  of  the  front  cover  suggesting  the 
"love:'  theme  of  the  tragedy.  The  doublures  and 
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fly-leaves  are  equally  rich  in  design  and  fine  in 
craftsmanship.  The  manuscript,  on  prepared 
vellum,  is  the  work  throughout  of  Alberto 
Sangorski  who  has  executed  the  writing,  the 
illumination  and  also  the  miniatures  which  illus- 
trate and  adorn  the  text.  The  whole  work  took 
upwards  of  eighteen  months  to  complete  and  forms 
a  unique  and  very  sumptuous  example  of  the  book- 
binder's and  illuminator's  art. 


At  Gutekunst's  an  exhibition  of  original  etchings 
by  M.  Bauer  and  A.  D.  Van  Angeren  was  held 
last  month.  The  Bauer  section  included  some 
new  plates  in  the  vein  with  which  the  admirers 
of  that  eminent  artist  are  familiar.  Though  Van 
Angeren  has  a  reputation  abroad  and  some  plates  of 
his  were  reproduced  in  our  recent  special  number 
this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  his  work  in  England, 
and  it  fully  merited  the  large  share  of  attention 
which  it  attracted.  Such  plates  as  The  Inner 
Harbour,  Ship  Under  Sail  and  Along  the  U'harj 
may  without  exaggeration  be  called  masterpieces, 
while  other  plates  of  significance  were  Hamburg- 
America  Liner  "  Rotterdam  "  :  The  /fiver  Maas  at 
Night;  On  the  River;  The  Mill  and  Rotterdam 
and  the  Maas.  Here  and  there,  as  in  some  of 
the  river  pieces,  the  artist's  touch  is  a  little  heavy, 
but  at  other  times  he  gains  the  required  looseness 
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of  style  fur  the  interpretation  of  atmosphere,  and 
combines  with  it  an  uncommonplace  sense  of  the 
picturesque  in  foreground  definitions. 


An  exhibition  of  etchings  at  the  gallery  of 
Missis.  James  Connell  and  Sons  was  chiefly 
notable  for  examples  by  Bejot.  Mr.  D.  V. 
(  .micron's  Aquanimile  was  interesting,  also  Mr. 
Martin  Hardic's  T/ie  Boat-bui!dcrs  Island,  Petit 
Andefys,  and  Mr.  Ian  Strang's  Tagus  at  Toledo, 
Inn  generally  speaking  over-worked  and  darkened 
plates  were  tun  much  in  evidence,  and  insufficient 
interest  shown  in  open,  suggestive  draughtsmanship 
and  purity  of  line. 


At  the  E.  J.  Van  VVisselingh  Gallery  oil-paintings 
by  the  Dutch  artist  H.  A.  van  Daalhoff  have  been 
on  view  recently,  and  in  many  of  them  was  dis 
played  a  delicate  gift  fur  colour  in  union  with  an 
idealistic  impressionism  such  as  was  perfected  in 
France  by  Carriere. 


PARIS.  —  It  is  now  sinoe  Gaston 

La  Touche  founded  the  Societe  Inter- 
nationale de  l.i  Peinture  a  I'Eau.  Now 
that  the  president  is  no  more,  the 
members  of  the  Society  have  regarded  it  as  a 
privilege  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  by  holding 
this  year  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  his  water-colours, 
which  occupied  an  entire  wall  in  the  galleries  of 
M  M.  (  haine  and  Simonson.  Around  this  collection 
[ular  exhibitors  of  the  Society  assembled  a 
number  of  excellent  works.  Among  the  best  of 
the  exhibits  were  the  Etudes  de  Danses  by 
Auburtin,  views  of  Rome  by  Avy,  decoratively 
treated  drawings  of  birds  by  Bigot,  some  beauti- 
ful studies  of  flowers  by  Mile.  Crespel,  an 
evening  scene  by  Mile.  Este,  gouache-drawings 
by  Gillot,  visions  of  Venice  and  the  Dolomites 
by  Jeanes,  which  were  dazzling  in  their  display 
of  colour,  a  superb  Souvenir  a" Assise  by  Simon, 
some  water-colours  of  extremely  delicate  execution 
by  Mme.  Lucien  Simon,  and  some  interesting  views 
i  >!'  I  lelgium  by  Luigini. 


"  5l  ENE    Dl     ll' 


BY     U  F.VAM'KK    MAI 
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Foreigners  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  exhibition,  and  I  would  mention  particularly  in 
this  connection  the  works  of  Bartlett,  the  interiors 
of  Walter  Gay,  and  the  effects  of  light  of  Favai. 
Fernand  Khnopff  showed  two  heads  of  remarkable 
character,  M.  Henry  Cassiers  some  brightly  coloured 
and  high-toned  views  of  Holland,  M.  Frantz 
Charlet  some  dexterous  racing  scenes,  and  finally 
M.  Alexandre  Marcette  again  evinced  his  right  to 
be  counted  among  the  best  marine-painters  of  the 
modern  school.  His  Scene  de  peche  on  the  Lower 
Scheldt  is  an  admirable  vision  of  sea  and  sky. 


For  the  first  time,  as  far  I  am  aware,  the  work  ot 
a  contemporary  Indian  artist  has  been  shown  in 
Paris,  in  the  exhibition,  which  has  been  studied  with 
interest  by  connoisseurs  and  painters  alike,  of  works 
by  Fyzee  Rahamin,  held  recently 
at  the  Georges  Petit  galleries.  The 
work  of  this  artist,  which  I  under- 
stand will  also  be  seen  in  London 
shortly,  makes  its  appeal  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  drawing, 
the  richness  in  the  handling  of 
colour,  and  the  absolute  originality 
of  the  artist's  conception.  It  differs 
fundamentally,  both  in  feeling 
and  in  technique,  from  all  the 
productions  of  our  western  artists  : 
for  although  Fyzee  Rahamin  has 
lived  and  worked  in  Europe,  he 
has  not  failed  to  keep  intact  his 
individuality. 


Among  the  works  exhibited, 
there  was  a  series  of  a  dozen 
water-colours  of  admirable  finish 
symbolising  certain  melodies  in 
Indian  music.  Six  of  these  airs 
are  associated  with  gods,  the  six 
others  with  goddesses.  To  each 
^od-tune,  called  a  Raag,  there  is 
a  corresponding  goddess-tune, 
{Raagnis).  These  sacred  melodies 
are  appointed  to  be  sung  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  and  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  there  is 
attributed  to  them  a  mystic  in- 
fluence over  the  elements  of  nature. 
The  "Raag"  here  reproduced 
is  the  "  Megh  Raag/'  and  when 
sung  or  played  according  to  the 
rites  in  the  proper  season,  it  brings 
forth  a  storm  and  torrents  of  rain. 


Besides  this  series,  Rahamin's  exhibition  con- 
tained some  admirable  visions  of  his  country,  and 
also  certain  remarkable  portraits,  having  the  finish 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Persian  miniatures,  as  well 
as  a  very  personal  accent  of  their  own.  One  of  these 
portraits  was  that  of  Shahindo  (Begum  Fyzee 
Rahamin),  the  wife  of  the  artist,  and  another  very 
remarkable  one  was  that  of  Moulana  Shibili,  the 
great  Indian  poet,  who  writes  also  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  and  who  is  the  greatest  living  authority  in 
India  on  the  Mohammedan  history.  H.  F. 


It  is  no  secret  that  the  exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Crafcs  organised  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  last 
year  at  Ghent,  created  a  very  favourable  impression 
on  the  many  French  visitors  who  saw  it.  Hence 
the   announcement  that  on  the  invitation    of  the 
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French  Government  an  exhibition  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  the 
coming  summer  has  aroused  keen  interest  here,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  a  cordial  welcome  when  the 
exhibition  opens  in  May.  Space  has  been  provided 
for  the  display  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  at  the 
Louvre,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  general 
organisation  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  which 
proved  so  successful  at  Ghent. 


Amongst  artists  in  Paris  who  exploit  wood-carving 
as  a  medium  of  expression,  Mons.  E.  G.  Le 
Bourgeois  counts  amongst  the  most  interesting.  In 
his  newel-posts,  friezes  and  panels,  delicate  figures 
and  animals  are  his  favourite  themes,  but  naturalism 
is  never  too  precisely  asserted.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  Une  Bretonne,  is  a  typical  example  of  his 
work,  in  which  his  ability  in  obtaining  realistic 
qualities  when  desired  is  characteristicallv  defined. 

E.   A.  T. 

BERLIN". — At  the  Kunstlerhaus  there  has 
been  on  view  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  open-air  artists,  such  as  Eichhorst  and 
Liinstroth,  who  have  assiduously  pursued 
the    study    of   light   in    interesting    rural    districts, 
15° 


Tiircke  and  Ter  Hell,  whose  vast  landscapes  are  full 
of  quiet  charms,  and  Uth,  Wendel,  and  Hansch. 
Lithographs  by  Kallmorgen  and  drawings  by  Otto 
H.  Engel  were  also  features  of  interest.  The 
sculptor  Gerhard  Janensch,  a  prominent  teacher  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Art,  has  just  finished  a 
monument  to  Frederick  the  Great  for  Silesia  which 
sums  up  in  the  simplest  formula  the  watchful 
and  iron  energy  of  that  monarch.  In  the  January 
exhibition  of  the  Secession  mentioned  below  this 
artist  exhibited  a  nude  female  figure  in  marble,  and 
variety  is  the  keynote  of  his  life-work.  A  sense  of 
humour  is  discernible  in  his  realism,  yet  pensive 
melancholy  appears  the  dominant  feature.  His 
mastery  over  form  and  his  insight  into  character  com- 
bined with  technical  latitude  and  skill  have  equipped 
him  equally  for  monumental  work,  portraiture  and 
imaginative  compositions,  and  he  manipulates  clay, 
marble  and  wood  with  the  same  dexterity.  Janensch 
studied  under  Schaper  and  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  Begas,  but  while  assimilating  the  best 
teachings  of  such  masters  he  has  followed  his 
personal  bent.  Undeterred  by  noisy  modernists  he 
upholds  his  ideal  of  harmony  in  art. 


After    all    the    experimental    extravagances    in 
present-day  art  life  the  January  exhibition  in  the 
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Secession  building  was  to  be  greeted  with  warm 
sympathy.  It  was  arranged  by  artists  who  consider 
a  middle  linebetween  conventionalityand  radicalism 
the  necessary  condition  for  all  healthy  art  develop- 
ment. In  this  conviction  Profs.  Bruno  Schmitz, 
Max  Schlichting  and  Reinhold  Felderhoff  acted  as 
the  jury,  and  noted  painters  and  sculptors  such  as 
Schonleber,  Dettmann,  H.  Vogel,  Habermann, 
Brandenburg,  E.  Kampf,  Otto  H.  Engel,  Scherres, 
Clarenbach,  Block,  von  Brandis,  Strathmann, 
Eichhorst,  Hartig,  Dill,  Schott,  Lewin-Funcke, 
Janensch,  Constantin  Starck  and  Oesten  expressed 
their  sympathy  by  contributing  works.  A  walk 
through  the  rooms  brought  one  in  touch  with 
much  good  work  and  revealed  not  a  few  old  ac- 
quaintances,  and  the  excellent  impression  gained 
was  not  marred  by  offensive  subjects  or  daring 
in.  thuds  unsupported  by  solid  craftsmanship.  That 
strong  art  also  received  due  valuation  was  made 
clear  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  plastic 
works  of  Franz  Metzner.  The  work  of  this  col- 
laborator   of    l'rof.    Bruno  Schmitz   in    the   great 


National  Monument  in  Leipsic  impressed  one  as 
elevating  and  enigmatic,  for  his  manipulative 
deftness  in  moulding  summary  form  can  well 
achieve  the  gigantic  with  a  tragic  note,  but  he 
approaches  the  comic  when  he  attempts  grace. 
The  baroque  types  of  a  large  canvas,  Emigrants, 
drew  attention  to  the  name  of  Prof.  Friedrich 
Pautsch  of  Breslau,  who  succeeded  in  arousing 
compassion  for  these  outcast  peasants  of  the 
Silesian  mountains,  although  the  execution  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  picture  was  somewhat 
unequal.  Ludwig  Vacatko  showed  a  capability  for 
dramatic  equestrian  scenes  and  the  influence  of 
artists  like  Angelo  Jank  and  Stuck.  Portraiture  of 
sensitive  refinement  was  sent  by  Raffael  Schuster- 
Woldan,  and  Julie  Wolfthorn's  energetic  charai 
terisation  proved  interesting. 


At  Schulte's  the  memorial  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Gaston  La  Touche  proved  a  source  of 
delight  to  admirers  of  this  painter  of  light-hearted 
fantasies.     Music  of  more  sonorous  tonality  seemi  d 
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to  issue  from  an  unusually  beautiful  portrait  entitled 
Nanna  by  Anselm  Feuerbach,  and  some  male 
portraits  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  afforded 
pleasure  by  their  naturalness  and  dignity.  Hans 
Beatus  YVieland  manifested  a  deepfelt  love  for 
snowy  Alpine  regions,  where  he  has  discovered 
intimate  beauties  amidst  peaks  and  glaciers  and 
encountered  strange  figures  of  solitary  wanderers. 
Paul  Paeschke,  the  clever  and  delicate  etcher, 
evoked  surprise  also  as  a  painter  of  actualities  who 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  deep  colour- 
harmonies.  The  sculptor  Georg  Schreyogg  stood 
out  as  a  realist  who  seeks  for  expressive  form  and 
has  well  grasped  the  teachings  of  ancient  art. 


l'aul  Cassirer  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  the 
connoisseurs  of  old  art  with  his  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Alessandro  Magnasco, 
the  Genoese  painter-monk  of  baroque  times.  This 
interesting  brushman,  but  little  known  heretofore 
even  among  experts,  gave  the  impression  at  first 
sight  of  possessing  quite  unusual  talent.  One  felt, 
as  it  were,  flooded  by  a  breath  of  passion  and  by 


the  ingredients  of  melancholy  and  grotesqueness  so 
rare  to-day.  One  saw  landscapes  of  the  Salvator 
Rosa  style,  glimpses  of  life  in  monasteries,  guard- 
rooms, taverns,  and  among  fishermen  and  street- 
singers  which  recalled  Goya,  Daumier,  and  Hogarth. 
There  was  nervous  vibration  as  in  Tiepolo,  and 
enticing  tonalities  sparkled  forth  from  a  mysterious 
chiaroscuro.  A  closer  study,  however,  revealed 
defects,  especially  in  the  drawing  ;  nevertheless  one 
felt  grateful  for  the  discovery  of  an  artist  who  was 
a  spiritual  and  veracious  chronicler  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  J.  J. 

A  serious  gap  in  the  ranks  of  German  sculptors 
has  been  left  by  the  death  of  Ignatius  Taschner, 
who  died  at  the  end  of  November  last  at  the  little 
village  near  Dachau  in  Bavaria  where  he  had  but 
lately  built  himself  a  house.  He  was  only  forty-two, 
but  in  the  course  of  this  all  too  brief  lifetime  had 
proved  himself  an  artist  of  marked  individuality  and 
of  unusual  versatility  ;  for  besides  sculpture,  which 
became  his  principal  vocation,  he  had  practised  as 
a    wood-carver,  etcher,  painter,    potter,  and   as    a 
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designer  of  furniture,  posters,  and  book  decorations. 
In  Berlin  he  has  left  permanent  memorials  of  his 
art  in  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  great 
Wertheim  stores  and  in  the  various  groups  which 
form  such  a  fascinating 
feature  of  the  Fairy  Tale 
Fountain  in  the  Friedrichs- 
hain,  of  which  some  illus- 
trations appeared  in  this 
magazine  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death. 


VIENNA.  — The 
exhibition  of 
Applied  Art 
held  recently 
at  the  Austrian  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry, again 
showed  that  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in 
this  direction,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  design  but 
also  with  regard  to  the 
manipulation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  designs.  The 
number  of  artists  who  are 


also  craftsmen  orcraftswomen  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  this  is  a  sign  which  cannot  be  too  heartily  wel- 
comed. The  entire  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
was  in  the  hands  of  Architect  Carl  Witzmann,  now 
a  professor  in  the  school  attached  to  the  museum, 
who  again  showed  refined  taste  and  capability  in 
adapting  the  monumental  hall  to  the  requirements 
of  this  exhibition. 

Apart  from  the  various  interiors,  such  as  drawing- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  living-rooms,  bedrooms,  etc., 
by  various  modern  architects,  numerous  objects 
were  shown  which  were  designed  by  artists  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  thus  proving  how  the  modern 
movement  in  architecture  and  applied  art  is  being 
fostered  in  distant  parts  of  Austria.  This  is  largely 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department 
in  appointing  as  professors  capable  men  who  have 
received  their  training  in  the  Vienna  schools, 
though  of  course  the  inborn  talent  of  the  Ausrrians 
for  all  forms  of  decorative  art  is  an  important 
factor.  

The  objects  exhibited  by  the  Wiener  Werkstaette 
and  designed  by  Prof.  Josef  Hoffmann,  E.  J. 
Wimmer  and  A.  Nechansky  were  most  beautiful  in 
design,  and  some  at  least  could  hardly  have  been 
more  perfect  in  workmanship.  The  objects  shown 
were  of  various  kinds,  and  among  them  wire  a 
number  of  articles  made  for  Baron  Stoclet's  new 
mansion  in  Brussels,  which  in  its  integrity  is  the 
creation  of  Austrian  architects,  designers  and  crafts- 
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men.     There  was  scarcely  a  thing  which  did  not 
possess  an  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  own. 


seeing  on  account  of  the  various  methods 
of  manipulation  which  could  be  studied 
and  compared.  Of  particular  interest 
on  this  occasion  were  the  examples  of 
embroidery  and  batik  work.  The  re- 
vival of  these  crafts  has  been  remarkable, 
and  many  and  various  are  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  The  exhibits  in 
this  division  were  chiefly  the  work  01 
the  artist-craftswomen,  though  a  few 
were  by  men  ;  but  it  must  suffice  here 
to  mention  names  such  as  Dora  Wibiral 
and  Valerie  Petter,  Marietta  Peyfuss, 
Yvonne  Brick,  Elsa  Stubchen-Kirchner, 
Mizzi  Friedmann,  Emmy  Zweybriick, 
Rosalie  Rothansl,  Melitta  Loffler,  Minka 
Podhajska,  Fraulein  Segenhiiller,  and 
the  Productiv-Genossenschaft  formed 
of  past  students  at  the  Imperial  Schools 
for  Embroidery.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  beautiful  jewellery  and  metal-work  de- 
signed by  Hermine  Weiss,  Leopoldine  Konig,  Paula 
Guggitz,  and  Sophie  Noske-Sander.         A.  S.   L. 
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The  work 
exhibited  by 
students  of 
the  various 
Fachschulen 
showed  how 
keen  they  too 
are  to  give  of 
their  best. 
The    schools 

represented  were  Teplitz-Schonau,  Znaim  and 
Bechyn,  where  pottery  is  the  special  study,  and 
Haida  and  Stein-Schonau,  which  specialise  in 
engraving  and  painting  on  crystal  and 
glass.  Many  objects  of  real  beauty  were 
the  work  of  the  students  past  and  present 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  schools  in  Vienna, 
the  exhibits  comprising  jewellery  and 
all  kinds  of  metal  work,  pottery  and 
porcelain,  crystal  and  other  glass,  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds — in  short,  everything 
needed  for  the  decoration  of  the  home 
and  for  personal  adornment.  A  fine 
sense  of  proportion  and  purpose  was 
everywhere  discernible,  and  thus  the 
interest  of  visitors  otherwise  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  things  artistic  was 
excited,  as  was  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  objects  disposed  of. 


The    me- 
mory   of    a 
distinguished 
personality  is 
perpetuated 
in  the  striking 
portrait  of  the 
late  Cardinal 
Oreglia,  Dean 
of  the  Sacred  College  in    Rome,  by  Count   Bar- 
tholomew D.  Lippay  which  is  reproduced  on  page 
156.     This  artist,  who  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth  but 
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defines  the  aims  of  the  sculptor's  craft.  These  are 
fine  classic  traditions,  but  they  are  applied  always 
by  the  artist  in  a  modern  spirit.  Beer's  work  is 
never  the  vain  repetition  of  ancient  formulas  and 
tastes  that  have  vanished.  He  is  a  profound 
realist,  he  never  transforms  his  models  to  suit  some 
particular  idea  or  conception  of  beauty,  rather  he 
chooses  always  models  so  perfectly  proportioned, 
so  graceful  inform  and  so  expressive  in  character  that 
he  succeeds  in  achieving  in  his  work  the  union  of 
two  qualities  so  often  opposed  to  one  another,  the 
combination  of  absolute  truth  with  perfect  beauty. 

L.  G. 

WARSAW.  —  Leon  Wyczolkowski, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  present  generation 
of  Polish  artists,  belongs  to  that 
older  group  of  painters  who  were  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  group  which 
includes  such  well-known  names  as  I.  Chelmonski, 
Julian  Falat,  Iacek  Malczewski,  and  others.  Among 
them  Wyczolkowski  must  from  his  nature  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  youngest  as  he  is  one  of  the 
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has  been  settled  in  Vienna  for  many  years  past,  has 
during  the  last  two  decades  been  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Rome,  where  many  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Church  have  sat  to  him,  including 
the  supreme  Pontiff  now  occupying  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter. 

FLORENCE. — Florence,  which  has  always 
been  for  artists  the  "  chosen "  city,  has 
for  some  years  past  been  the  home  of  the 
sculptor  Frederic  Beer.  He  came  hither 
from  Paris — where  he  had  busied  himself  mainly  with 
executing  portrait  busts — prompted  by  the  desire 
to  realise  his  long  cherished  ideals  and  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  what  his  experience,  his  conscientious 
work  and  his  love  of  life  and  beauty  have  taught 
him.  

A  consummate  master  of  technique,  Beer  happily 
never  seeks,  as  so  many  have  done,  to  escape  from 
the  true  domain  of  statuary,  Beautiful  lines, 
accurate  and  perfect  modelling,  rigorously  exact 
anatomy,  a  finished  conception  of  the  human  form 
and  a  minute  analysis  of  surfaces  and  planes,  these 
are  the  terms  in  which  he  himself  sums  up  and 
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most  productive  ;  his  talent  has  passed  through 
numerous  stages  of  evolution  and  has  been  exercised 
in  almost  every  branch  of  plastic  art. 


Born  in  Warsaw  in  1852,  Wyczolkowski  attended 
the  school  of  drawing  in  this  city  under  W.  Gerson  ; 
later  on  he  studied  under  Prof.  Alexander  Wagner 
in  Munich,  and  finally  became  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Polish  historic  painter,  Jan  Matejko  in  Cracow. 
Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the. young  artist 
by  a  picture  representing  the  flight  of  Maryna 
Mniszek,  the  wife  of  the  False  Demetrius — a  work 
of  deep  pathos.  A  stay  of  some  years  duration  in  the 
sun-bathed  Ukraine  revealed  to  him  the  problems 
of  plein-air,  and  together  with  J.  Pankiewicz  and 
W.  Podkowinski,  a  painter  who  died  early,  Wyczol- 
kowski  became  one  of  the  first  Polish  impressionists, 
the  pictures  he  painted  at  that  time  of  fishermen, 
ploughmen,  and  field  labourers  in  strong  sunlight 
counting  among  the  best  things  they  have  done. 
Later  on  pastel  became  his  favourite  medium,  and 
he  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  it.  Turning  to 
portraiture  he  was  very  successful  as  a  portrayer  of 


men  ;  he  also  painted  landscapes,  still-life,  some 
very  fine  flower-pieces,  and  even  tried  his  hand  at 
sculpture.  In  all  these  works,  the  number  of  which 
is  very  considerable,  one  is  impressed  by  the  brio 
of  the  artist's  conception,  his  masterly  command  of 
form,  and  the  rich,  vivid  colour  of  his  pictures. 


Wyczolkowski  began  quite  early  to  occupy  him- 
self with  graphic  art :  and  in  the  course  of  his  career 
he  has  tried  practically  every  kind  of  technique,  but 
his  favourite  medium  of  expression  has  been,  and 
still  is,  auto-lithography,  which  seems  to  respond 
better  than  any  other  to  the  pre-eminently  impres- 
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sionistic  character  of  his  artistic  temperament,  and 
from  it  he  is  ever  seeking  to  wrest  new  secrets. 
Very  frequently  he  draws  his  motives  and  studies 
direct  on  the  stone,  often  combining  various 
methods  of  procedure,  and  in  some  cases  even 
employing  several  stones  for  a  monothrome  print 
in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  effect.  Wyczolkow- 
ski's  ivuvre  as  a  lithographer  must  amount  now  to 
well  over  a  hundred  subjects.  Among  the  earliest 
are  those  published  by  the  collector,  Mr.  Felix 
Jasienski  of  Cracow,  in  the  Album  of  the  Society 
of  Polish  Painter-Gravers  (1903).  Latterly  the 
artist  has  been  in  the  habit  of  grouping  his  litho- 
graphs in  portfolios,  chiefly  according  to  subject- 
matter,  and  in  this  way  we  have  had  in  turn  the 
"Lithuania"  portfolio,  the  "  Danzig"  portfolio,  the 
"  Wawel "  portfolio  (so  called  from  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Polish  kings  in  Cracow,  where  the 
artist  resides),  the  "  Ukraine "  portfolio,  and  so 
forth.  By  degrees  he  has  become  more  and  more 
master  of  the  technique  of  lithography  ;  he  has 
simplified  the  means 
employed,  and  his  line 
has  acquired  ever  more 
of  that  velvety  softness 
which  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  this  medium. 
Finally,  it  should  be 
said  that  he  has 
wholly  abstained  from 
the  use  of  colour  in 
order  that  he  may 
achieve  in  the  classic 
black  and  white  alone 
those  really  monu- 
mental effects  at  which 
he  aims. 

P.  Ettinger. 


COPENHA- 
GEN.— 
When  the 
late  King 
Edward  VII  visited 
Rosenborg  Castle  in 
1904  the  author  of 
these  lines  had  the 
honour  of  calling  his 
Majesty's  attention  to 
a  bust  of  Charles  I  of 
England  which  pos- 
sesses in  a  marked 

degree    the  charac-  "a  fisherman' 
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teristic  points  of  Bernini's  style.  The  Bernini  bust 
of  Charles  I  is  one  of  the  lost  masterpieces  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  purloined  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War  or  lost  in  the  fire  which  occurred 
at  Whitehall.  It  is  well  known  that  the  famous 
Italian  sculptor  was  commissioned  to  make  this 
bust  of  Charles  and  that  Yandyck  expressly 
painted  a  full-faced  portrait  and  two  profiles,  on 
one  canvas,  in  very  detailed  manner,  which  was 
sent  to  Italy  as  a  guide  to  Bernini,  and  from  which 
he  made  the  bust  in  question,  never  having  seen 
the  king.  This  picture  was  safely  returned  to 
England  accompanied  by  the  bust,  and  the  former 
is  now  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 
King  Edward  expressed  great  interest  in  the  bust 
and  said  that  it  looked  as  much  like  a  Yandyck  as 
a  piece  of  sculpture  could  possibly  do.  Since  that 
date  very  careful  comparison  has  been  made 
between  the  bust  and  the  details  of  photographs  of 
the  Yandyck  picture  at  Windsor.  My  judgment  as 
to  the  similarity  to  Yandyck  has  been  confirmed 
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FROM    AN    ORIGINAL    LITHOGRAPH    BY    LEON    WYCZOLKOWSKI 
(See  Warsaw  Studio-Talk,  p.  ijS) 


by  an  examination  of  the  question  by  the  sculptor 
Prof.  Julius  Schulz  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Copenhagen. 

In  regard  to  its  resemblance  to  Yandyck  there  is 
the  delicacy  of  features,  the  lace  collar  and  the  hair 
falling  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  painted  portrait. 
The  front  face  shows  this  closely.  The  left  side 
of  the  hair  (facing  the  spectator)  only  extends  to 
the  top  of  the  collar,  while  on  the  right  it  wholly 
covers  it.  This  surely  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence.       

In  regard  to  the  bust  being  the  work  of  Bernini, 
it  clearly  exhibits  all  his  virtues  and  faults,  particu- 
larly in  the  over-emphasis  of  style,  and  what 
Winckelmann  characterised  as  his  invariable 
effort  to  secure  dignity  by  exaggeration.  This  is 
shown  in  the  over-thick  hair,  the  "put"  of  the 
moustache,  and  the  natural  development  of  the 
forehead.  In  fact  this  last  point  is  so  pronounced 
that  one  can  scarcely  account  for  it  unless  by  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  never  saw  the  model, 
which  we  know  was  the  case  with  Bernini  and 
Charles.  Apart  from  the  head  the  bust  not  only 
departs  from  Yandyck  but  indicates  that  Bernini 
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left  the  lower  portion  to  another  hand.  He 
never  showed  himself  capable  of  so  wide  a  depar- 
ture from  classical  views  as  to  cut  a  scarf-knot  in 
this  fashion.  

It  may  be  advanced  that  the  bust  is  a  close 
copy  of  the  lost  Bernini,  but  with  a  careful  ex- 
amination this  theory  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  the 
bust  is  far  too  strong  a  piece  of  work  to  be  a  copy 
unless  it  be  a  copy  by  Bernini  of  Bernini.  In 
Domenico  Bernini's  life  of  his  father  we  find  the 
letter  in  which  Charles  I  desires  him  to  make  his 
bust  after  a  painted  portrait. 

"  Signor  cavalier  Bernino, — La  fama  del 
vostro  sublime  ingegno,  e  delle  Opere  illustri,  che 
cosi  felicemente  havete  condotto  a  fine,  ha  passato  li 
termini  dell'  Italia,  e  quasi  ancora  quelli  dell'  Europa, 
e  nella  Nostra  Inghilterra  ha  portato  il  vostro  nome 
glorioso,  sopra  quanti  Virtuosi  siano  stati  sin'  hora 
nella  vostra  professione.  Onde  Noi  avidi  di  partici- 
pare  qualche  parte  di  vostra  cosi  rara  virtu,  e 
animati  ancora  dalla  vostra  bonta  ci  siamo  mossi, 
come  facciamo,  a  domandarvi,  che  vi  vogliate  com- 
piacere  di  far  il  Nostro  Ritratto  in  Marmo,  sopra 
quello  che  in  un  Quadro  vi  mandaremo  subito,  che 
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saremo  certi  della  vostra  buona  intenzione,  assi- 
curandovi,  che  alia  stima,  che  di  voi  facciamo, 
desideriamo  ugualmente  corrispondere  colle  Opere, 
e  il  Signore  Iddio  vi  tenga  in  sua  santa  custodia. 
Data  in  Yaluthal  li  27.  Marzo  1639. 

"  ( ' aki.o  Re  D'Inghilterra." 


This  letter  from  Charles  to  the  sculptor  Bernini 
desiring  a  specimen  of  his  work  is  interesting.  The 
date  1639  is  wrong  and  should  be  1636  as  has  been 
proved  by  Fraschetti  in  his  monograph  on  Bernini 
(Modena,  1900).  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  king  promises  to  send  the  portrait  immediately, 
as  by  this  statement  we  learn  that  the  picture  was 
finished  at  this  date  and 
ready  for  its  journey  across 
Europe.  We  know  that 
Yandyck  in  January  1636 
came  back  to  England 
from  the  Continent  where 
he  had  spent  two  years 
from  March  1634.  Thus 
the  picture  must  ap- 
parentlyhave  been  painted 
before  he  left  England  in 
1634,  and  not,  as  stated 
by  all  previous  authors, 
about  1637.  The  date 
given  on  the  bust,  painted 
presumably  when  it  was 
made,  is  "  1633,  setatis 
suae  33." 


the  patron  of  Bernini.  This  does  not  coincide 
with  the  terms  of  the  letter  from  Charles,  but  it 
enables  us  the  better  to  understand  why  Charles 
only  sent  Bernini  1000  scudi  romani,  while  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  as  stated  by  A.  Bardelli  in  a 
letter  of  October  1,  1639  (vide  Fraschetti),  sent 
him  a  ring  with  a  jewel  to  the  value  of  6000  scudi  as 
a  reward  for  the  bust  "  that  had  been  ordered  as  a 
present  for  the  queen."  The  thousand  scudi  romani 
can  hardly  represent  the  king's  payment  to  Bernini 
for  his  work,  but  together  with  the  queen's  ring, 
the  sum  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity. 


To  return  to  the  technique  of  the  bust  itself.    We 


In  Fraschetti's  volume 
we  find  further  informa- 
tion. At  the  Cancellaria 
Ducale  in  the  Record 
Office  at  Modena  is  a 
letter  from  Francesco 
Montovani  to  the  Duke, 
dated  April  11,  1637, 
praising  the  skill  with 
which  Bernini  had  ex- 
celled himself  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  bust  of 
Charles  I  "  now  ready  to 
send  to  England  on 
Saturdaynext."  In  another 
letter  a  week  later  Fran- 
cesco states  that  the  bust 
has  been  despatched  to 
Charles  as  a  gift  from 
Barberini,  the  nephew 
of   l'ope     Urban    VIII, 
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have  shown  that  the  head  is  in  the  style  of  Vandyck, 
it  will  now  be  seen  how  much  the  lower  part 
resembles  the  bust  of  Charles  I  by  Le  Sueur.  The 
bust  is  made  of  marble  of  different  colours.  The 
head  is  white,  the  armour  black,  partly  gilt,  and 
the  sash  is  porphyry.  The  armour  with  the  lion- 
head  shoulder-plates  and  with  the  finely  inlaid 
early  Renaissance  ornament  in  gold,  instead  of  the 
usual  floriated  design  in  relief,  is  more  classical 
in  this  bust  than  in  that  of  Le  Sueur.  The  twisted 
neckpiece  with  the  grotesque  head  as  an  ornament 
in  Le  Sueur's  bust  has  been  misunderstood  by  the 
Italian  sculptor,  who  has  believed  it  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  breastplate  and  has  accordingly  fixed  it 
as  an  ornament  in  relief  to  the  breastplate.  It 
is  curious,  too,  to  note  the  tumid  temporal  artery 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  Vandyck's  portraits,  but 
is  clearly  shown  in  both  Bernini's  and  Le  Sueur's 
busts.  Bernini  must  have  been  told  about  this 
personal  characteristic  in  the  king's  physiognomy, 
but  it  is  evident  he  had  not  seen  it  as  he  does  not 
put  it  where  Le  Sueur,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  seen  the  king,  has  it,  namely  on 
the  right  temple  beginning  from  the  angle 
of  the  eye.  Bernini  has  put  it  in  the 
front,  perpendicular  to  the  right  eyebrow. 
Under  the  sash  a  ribbon  is  seen  in  this 
bust  at  Rosenborg,  in  which  formerly 
the  George  hung.  Its  place  is  still  to  be 
seen,  but  the  medallion  has  at  some 
time  been  carried  away  by  a  heavy  blow. 


How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  Bernini's 
bust  of  Charles  I  is  now  at  Rosenborg 
Castle  at  Copenhagen  when  in  English 
documents  it  is  always  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  when  Whitehall  was  burned 
down  in  1697  or  stolen  before  the  fire 
reached  it  ?  The  only  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  the  bust  then  alluded  to  may 
not  have  been  that  of  Bernini  but  Le 
Sueur's  or  the  bronze  bust,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  poor  copy  of  Le  Sueur. 
It  is  reported  as  standing  on  a  corner 
chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Whitehall.  But  Bernini  not  only  made 
the  king's  bust,  he  made  one  at  the  re- 
quest of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  from 
portraits  which  were  sent  him.  But  that 
is  another  story  and  on  another  occasion 
we  may  return  to  the  bust  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  which  is  at  Rosen- 
borg Castle.  One  supposition  as  to 
the  way  in  which  these  two  busts 
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came  to  Denmark  is  that  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
them  to  the  daughter  of  Christian  IV,  who  at- 
tempted to  help  his  nephew  Charles  I  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Parliament.  Christian's  daughter, 
Elonore  Christine,  Countess  of  Ulfeld,  met  the 
exiled  queen  at  the  French  Court  in  1647.  This 
conjecture  does  not  explain  how  the  queen  in  her 
hasty  flight  from  England  was  able  to  take  such 
heavy  luggage  with  her.  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  Prince  George  of  Denmark  after  the 
Revolution  in  1 688,  when  Stuart  portraits  became 
a  little  out  of  fashion,  sent  the  two  busts  to  his 
brother,  King  Christian  V  of  Denmark,  who  at  that 
time  was  busy  with  the  arrangement  of  his  new 
museum  at  Copenhagen  Castle,  the  "Kunstkammer." 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
this  royal  collection,  made  in  1690,  they  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time,  together  with  other  Stuart 
relics.  This  then  is  the  history,  from  the  Danish 
side,  of  the  bust  in  Rosenborg  Castle.  Perhaps  to 
quote  your  own  Roger  de  Coverley  it  may  be 
thought  that  "much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.'' 


ALONE.  FROM    AN    ORIGINAL  DRY-POINT    BY  RODOLrHE    PIGUET 
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I  claim  with  some  show  of  reason  that  there  are 
enough  coincidences  to  make  more  than  a  colour- 
able story,  and  enough  facts  to  induce  European 
art  critics  and  connoisseurs  to  cherish  a  belief  that 
at  last  the  lost  Bernini  has  been  found.  If  the 
bust  be  not  by  Bernini,  then  whose  can  it  be  ? 
Bering  Liisberg. 

GENEVA.— Mr.  Rodolphe  Piguet  be- 
longs to  those  Swiss  artists  who  have 
been  and  are  an  honour  to  Swiss  art 
beyond  the  frontier,  who  accomplish 
the  greater  part  of  their  life-work  in  such  centres  as 
Paris  or  Munich,  but  who  never  forget,  amidst  the 
intoxication  of  success  and  fame,  the  beautiful  home- 
land. He  began  his  career  as  a  painter  on  enamel 
in  the  studio  of  the  Genevese  master  Charles 
Glardon,  who  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Thouron 
and  l'etitot.  

Mr.  Piguet  has  always  been  a  staunch  defender 
of  the  claims  of  the  art  of  painting  on  enamel,  for 
which  Geneva  was  so  distinguished  in  the  days  of 
those  masters  in  the  practice.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  best  traditions  of  this  exquisite  art 
have  not  been  maintained.  A  Geneva  school  of 
painting  on  enamel  in  which  the  spirit  and  traditions 
of  the  early  masters  should  be  caught  and  carried 
on  would  be  welcome.     Why  should  this  practice 


be  regarded  as  one  of  the  minor  arts  in  painting, 
any  more  than  the  sonnet  as  minor  work  in  poetry  ? 
Boileau  has  said  : 

Un  sonnet  sans  d<5faut 
Vaut  seul  un  long  poeme. 

and  may  it  not  be  said,  with  equal  truth  that  those 
gems  of  diminutive  art  which  Petitot  and  Thouron 
achieved  are  of  more  worth  than  many  a  vast  canvas? 
It  was  not,  however,  in  the  practice  of  painting  on 
enamel  that  Mr.  Piguet  achieved  fame,  though  after 
having  left  it  aside  for  many  years  he  has  returned 
to  it  again  and  has  made  some  happy  efforts  at 
landscape  and  portraiture  in  this  most  delicate  yet 
durable  art.  

At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Piguet  left  his  native 
land  for  America,  where  he  worked  for  some  time 
as  illustrator  on  the  staff  of  thr;  "Aldine  Review,"  and 
later,  on  that  of  the  American  "  Daily  Graphic."  It 
was  not,  however,  till  he  arrived  in  the  electrical 
artistic  atmosphere  of  Paris  that  he  came  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  his  possibilities.  Here  he 
accomplished  his  most  important  work,  achieving 
fame  by  his  masterly  execution  in  dry-point, 
coloured  engraving,  and  pastel.  The  secrets  of  the 
language  of  these  he  made  his  own,  and  into  it  read 
his  best  self.  "When  I  first  turned  to  the  use  of 
the  dry-point,"  he  says,  "  I  found  etching,  properly 
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speaking,  too  complicated.  I  was  attracted  to  the 
dry-point  by  what  one  could  accomplish  with  so 
simple  an  instrument  and  I  sought  to  do  on  the 
metal  with  the  point  what  one  does  with  the  pencil 
on  paper."  With  what  skill  and  delicacy  he  used 
this  instrument  is  well  known. 


When  he  took  to  the  pastel,  he  was  equally  happy, 
and  his  impressions  in  this  medium  of  landscape 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  are  suffused  with  a 
pensive  beauty  and  luminous  quality  all  their  own. 
Mr.  Piguet  has  been  awarded  the  highest  honours 
at  the  Paris  Salon  as  well  as  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  a  glance  at  his  fine  pointes-siches  or 
his  exquisite  pastels  of  the  Marne  side  or  that 
album  of  etchings  of  Swiss  subjects  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  Special  Number  of  The  Studio  on 
Etching  and  Engraving,  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that  we  have  here  a  work  in  which  technical  skill 
has  yielded  its  utmost,  in  which  the  intimate  moods 
of  landscape  and  the  elegant  as  well  as  familiar 
aspects  of  life  are  finely  rendered  in  limpid 
language  ;  in  which  classic  and  modern  methods 
touch  and  blend  and  the  charm  and  nicety  of  the 
"little  masters"  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
found  new  expression.  R.  M. 


TOKYO. — The  Bijutsu  Kyokai  (Fine  Art 
Association)  of  Kyoto  held  an  exhibition 
recently  in  its  building  in  Okazaki 
Park  on  the  bank  of  the  Sosui.  There 
were  some  excellent  works  of  lacquer  by  such  con- 
temporary artists  as  Mikami  Jisaburo,  Okamura 
Yosakichi,  Okamoto  Sensuke,  Yoshida  Heisaburo, 
whose  suzuri-bako,  an  ink-stone  box,  and  a  larger 
box  for  papers  are  among  our  illustrations,  and 
Suzuki  Hyosaku.  There  were  also  splendid  embroi- 
deries in  frames  and  in  the  form  of  screens. 
Among  those  exhibited  by  Iida  Shinshichi,  who 
keeps  a  number  of  talented  artists  busy  with  thread 
and  needle,  there  were  such  embroidered  pictures  as 
Sword  Sharpener,  Snow  Scene,  and  a  screen  em- 
broidered with  an  autumnal  scene.  Among  those 
shown  by  Nishimura  Sobei,  who  also  produces 
excellent  woven  work  as  well  as  embroidery,  there 
was  a  screen  embroidered  with  waves  and  a 
framed  picture  of  a  dog  similarly  executed.  Tanaka 
Rishichi  also  exhibited  embroideries,  some  of 
which  were  a  faithful  reproduction  of  oil-paintings. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  embroideries  shown  were 
executed  with  such  marvellous  dexterity  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  paintings  even  at 
close  range.     The  embroidery  artists  seem  to  delight 
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(two-panelled  screen) 

(Kyoto  Bijutsu  Kyokai) 


in  concentrating  all  their  talent  in  reproducing 
paintings  with  thread  and  needle.  With  all  due 
respect  for  their  wonderful  facility,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  would  so  employ  their  talent  as 
to  reveal  the  best  characteristics  of  this  branch  of 
art,  instead  of  trying  to  imitate  paintings,  which  can 
be  best  accomplished  with  the  brush.  If  they  were 
to  direct  their  attention  more  towards  purely  decora- 
tive design,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  would  be 
a  great  future  before  them. 


by  Merita  Shintaro  and 
Yamada  Yosaburo,  the  ex- 
hibition also  comprised  a 
number  of  paintings  in  the 
Japanese  style,  among 
which  a  few  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  Shigure,  a 
drizzling  shower  by  Hirai 
Baisen,  showed  excellent 
qualities:  the  feeling  of 
wetness  was  well  brought 
out  and  the  sound  of  the 
rustling  wind  and  of  the  rain 
beating  on  the  dying  leaves 
of  a  large  tree  was  almost 
audible.  The  Clearing  Mist 
by  Yoshida  Ryoka  also 
showed  good  atmospheric 
qualities.  The  life-like  de- 
piction of  a  girl  playing  on 
the  tsuzumi  by  Matsumura 
Kaiso  and  Nakamura 
Shunyo's  Summer  Day  at- 
tracted attention.  Snow  in 
Spring  by  Yamamoto 
Shuntei,  Spring  Sea  by  Fukuyama  Keisui,  and 
Mikami  Suizan's  Bird  Fancier  were  among  other 
good  examples  shown.  The  paintings  in  general 
showed  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  decorative. 


BY    YAMAMOTO    SHUNTEI 


The  same  exhibition  also  contained  some 
splendid  exam- 
ples of  pottery 
and  porcelain 
shown  by  such 
noted  contem- 
porary potters  of 
this  ancient  city 
as  Seifu  Yohei, 
Kinkozan,  Ito 
Tozan,  KLawa- 
mura  Seizan  and 
Shimizu  Roku- 
bei.  Besides 
some  carvings  in 
wood  and  metal 
and  some  artistic- 
bamboo  baskets 
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The  seventh  exhibition  of  the  Katsumi-kai  was 

held  recently  in  the  Konchi-in,  one  of  the  temples 
of  the  Nanzenji  at  Kyoto.  The  annual  exhibitions 
held  by  this  society,  though  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous for  their  size,  are  of  great  importance,  inas- 
much as  they  contain  choice  articles  by  noted 
artists  which  generally  furnish  a  hint  to  a  new  style 
of  work  in  the  branches  of  art  there  represented, 
and  so  these  exhibitions  have  come  to  be  noted  for 
originality  and  excellent  workmanship.  The  Kat- 
sumi-kai is  a  small  society  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  leadership  of  Kamisaka  Sekka,  who 
teaches  design  at  the  Kyoto  Art  School.  He  has 
done  much  for  the  development  of  design  in  applied 
art,  especially  in  lacquer  and  porcelain.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  preserving  the  best  qualities 
in  our  old  decorative  art,  he  himself 
being  an  earnest  follower  of  the  Koetsu 
style.  It  was  in  order  to  free  the  artists 
from  the  oppression  of  dealers,  so  that 
they  might  work  with  the  unrestricted 
freedom  so  necessary  for  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  art,  that  the  society  was 
organised.  

The  Katsumi-kai  exhibition  included 
works  by  four  potters,  eleven  artists  in 
lacquer,  one  in  metal,  one  in  cabinet- 
making,  one  in  wood-carving,  and  a 
number  of  designs  and  decorative  paint- 
ings suitable  for  being  applied  to  lacquer, 
etc.  Among  the  examples  of  porcelain 
which  may  be  mentioned  here  were  an 
incense  burner  and  flower  vase  by  Ito 
Shoto,  a  cake  bowl  and  water  jar  by 
Kawamura  Seizan,  a  peacock  ornament 
by  MiyanagaTozan,  bowls  by  the  fourth 
Shimizu  Rokubei,  and  in  lacquer  a 
suzuri-bako  (ink-stone  box)  by  Iwamura 
Shinjiro,  similar  objects  by  Tojima  Kofu 
and  Kamizaka  Vukichi,  and  a  mask-box 
by  Kimura  Hideo.  Kiku-Jido  and  an  old 
man  carved  in  wood  by  Ishimoto  Gyokai 
were  also  notable  features. 


helped  him  in  his  researches  and  translation,  and  be- 
came himself  much  interested  in  the  subject.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  earnest  efforts  he  made  to  stop  the 
outflow  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  country.  He  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  old  temples  and  their  treasures,  and  also 
for  the  founding  of  the  Tokyo  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  encouraged  such  artists  as  the  late  Shunsho, 
Yokoyama  Taikan,  Shimomura  Kwansan,  and 
Kimura  Buzan,  through  whom  he  expressed  his 
artistic  ideals.  With  them  he  established  the 
Bijutsu-in  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
old  art  in  a  new  form  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  obscure  "  style  of  painting.     His  services  rendered 


By  the  recent  death  of  Okakura 
Kakuzo  we  have  lost  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  modern  art  of  Japan. 
When  young,  Mr.  Okakura  derived  his 
inspiration  from  the  late  Mr.  Fenellosa, 
who  was  then  teaching  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo  and  who  with  an 
overwhelming  enthusiasm  did  much  to 
restore  the  art  of  Japan.  Mr.  Okakura 
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INCENSE   BURNER  BY    ITO 

( Katsumi-kaii  Kyoto) 


His  book  gives  a  full  account  of  his  professional 
career  with  its  early  struggles  and  later  successes, 
reveals  a  good  deal  of  his  private  life,  and  is 
crowded  with  anecdotes  about  the  people  he  has 
met;  and  included  in  it  are  many  disquisitions 
about  social  and  political  questions  in  which  Mr. 
Holiday  has  always  taken  a  very  keen  interest.  Of 
Mr.  Gladstone  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  and 
devoted  admirer,  and  he  tells  many  stories  about 
the  great  Liberal  leader.  One  of  these  is  worth 
quoting  because  it  throws  a  somewhat  surprising 
light  upon  Ruskin's  opinions  in  social  matters : 
"  Referring  to  Ruskin,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  We 
had  a  conversation  once  about  Quakers  and  I 
remarked  how  feeble  was  their  theology  and  how 
great  their  social  influence.  As  theologians  they 
have  merely  insisted  upon  one  or  two  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  what  good  work  they  have 
achieved  socially! — Why  they  have  reformed  prisons, 
they  have  abolished  slavery,  and  denounced  war.' 
To  which  Ruskin  answered,  '  I  am  really  sorry, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  don't  think  prisons  ought  to  be 
reformed,  I  don't  think  slavery  ought  to  have  been 
abolished,    and    I    don't    think    war   ought    to  be 


to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  will  long  be  remembered, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  be  Japan's  next  exchange 
lecturer  to  America  to  expound  Japanese  art  at 
various  American  universities. 

Harada  Jiro. 

REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES. 

Reminiscences  of  my  Life.  By  Henry  Holiday. 
(London:  William  Heinemann.)  ids.  net. — As 
a  record  of  a  long  and  busy  life  Mr.  Holiday's 
"  Reminiscences  "  can  be  sincerely  welcomed.  For 
a  great  many  years  he  has  ranked  among  the  more 
prominent  of  our  decorative  artists  ;  he  has  made 
a  reputation  not  only  at  home  but  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  as  well,  and  examples  of  his 
work  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world.  He 
belongs  to  that  group  of  Victorian  decorators — in 
which  can  be  included  such  artists  as  Burne-Jones, 
William  Morris,  Albert  Moore,  and  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond — who  have  done  so  much  to  keep  alive 
in  this  country  the  liner  traditions  of  design,  and  in 
this  group  he  holds  a  position  of  considerable 
distinction.  As  a  designer  of  stained  glass  he  is, 
perhaps,  most  widely  known,  but  there  are  few- 
forms  of  mural  decoration  as  well  which  he  has 
not  handled  successfully,  and  lie  has  painted  some 
notable  pictures  in  oil,  tempera,  and  water-colour, 
besides  making  occasional  excursions  into  sculpture. 
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BAMBOO    FLOWER-BASKET.      BY    MORITA    SHIXTARO 
(Kyoto  Bijutsu  Kyotai. — Sec  p.  ibj) 

denounced.' "     How  many  of  Ruskin's  present-day 
followers  would  agree  with  him  on  these  points  ? 

The  Splendid  Wayfaring.  By  Haldane  Macfa  ll. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.)  ioj-.  6d.  net. — This 
book  is  characteristic  of  the  indefiniteness  of  so 
much  of  the  art-criticism  of  to-day,  and  it  reflects  the 
feverish  character  of  artistic  aspiration  in  our  time. 
The  author's  method  is  to  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  scholar  for  whom  the  past  lives  through 
unconscious  effort  of  the  imagination.  He  seems 
a  little  too  inclined  to  identify  progress  with  mere 
innovation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  an 
advocate  of  the  extremes  of  "cubism,"  "  triangu- 
lation,"  and  the  rest,  contending,  as  he  does,  that 
pictures  cannot  be  attempted  in  sensations  outside 
vision.  Most  of  the  problems  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  contemporary  art,  including  the  art  of 
mounting  plays,  he  reviews  energetically  and  com- 
batively. It  is  obvious  that  the  author  has  his  own 
point  of  view,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  always 
succeeds  in  expressing  it,  or  that  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  it  in  many  cases  when  he  does.  The 
book  is  picturesque,  with  fanciful  illustration  and 
effective  binding. 
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Neue  Deutsche  E.x/il>ris.  Mit  einleitendem 
Text  von  Richard  Braungart.  (Munich:  Franz 
Hanfstaengl.)  21  mks. — Great  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  production  of  this  volume  of 
modern  German  book-plates  and  besides  its  interest 
to  the  collector  of  such  things  it  is  in  itself  an 
admirable  example  of  that  Buchkunst  which  is 
cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity  in  Germany  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  great  exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Leipzig  this  summer  will  prove.  Various 
technical  methods  are  exemplified  in  the  series  of 
plates  presented ;  there  are  a  few  in  colour  printed 
from  wood-blocks,  others  are  printed  from  half-tone 
or  line  engravings,  in  some  cases  with  a  tint ;  but 
the  majority  are  etchings.  Numerous  artists  are 
represented  in  the  selection,  which  comprises  nearly 
a  hundred  plates;  for  the  most  part  they  are  artists 
who  specialise  in  one  or  other  of  the  "graphic" 
arts,  but  prominent  painters  such  as  Gustav  Klimt, 
Max  Klinger,  Hans  Thoma  and  Emil  Orlik  are 
also  in  evidence.  Naturally  in  a  collection  of  this 
sort  a  considerable  diversity  of  motive  is  to  be 
found,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
entire  series  is  the  reiteration  of  the  nude  figure — 
and  more  particularly,  the  female — as  a  part  of  the 
design.  Herr  Braungart  in  his  introduction  touches 
on  the  great  role  which  the  nude  plays  in  the 
designing  of  book-plates  by  contemporary  German 
artists,  who  introduce  it  chiefly  as  a  symbol  of 
nature.  We  presume,  however,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
symbol  of  nature  that  a  nude  male  figure  wearing  a 
pair  of  spectacles  enters  into  one  of  the  designs  in 
this  series,  nor  does  the  same  explanation  fit 
another  design  in  which  a  horrible  creature — 
apparently  a  gorilla  or  "  old  man  of  the  woods  " — 
is  carrying  off  a  nude  girl  in  his  hairy  arms.  The 
motive  evidently  refers  to  a  legend  familiar  to 
naturalists,  but  it  is  too  nauseous  for  any  kind  of 
artistic  treatment.  Symbolism,  however,  in  many 
interesting  forms  is  met  with  in  this  collection  of 
plates  and  one  of  course  looks  for  it  in  designs  of 
this  character,  but  in  some  cases  we  think  the 
decorative  function  of  the  book-plate  has  not  been 
adequately  kept  in  view. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting.  By 
George  Clausen,  R.A.,  R.W.S.  (London  : 
Methuen  and  Co.)  6s.  net. — These  lectures  were 
delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1913,  by  Mr. 
Clausen  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Professor  of 
Painting.  They  represent  the  opinions  of  an  artist 
of  great  ability  who  has,  as  he  says,  tried  in  these 
expressions  of  his  convictions  on  many  important 
art    questions    to    avoid     dogmatising,    and    has 
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endeavoured  to  indicate  to  the  students  a  line 
of  thought,  and  an  attitude  towards  their  work, 
which  can  be  traced  in  all  important  past  achieve- 
ments and  which  can  reasonably  be  assumed  to 
underlie  the  good  work  of  the  present  and  future. 
In  all  the  lectures  Mr.  Clausen  argues  with  a 
sincerity  and  breadth  of  mind  which  can  be  much 
commended  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  a  sense 
of  serious  responsibility  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  art,  and  points  out  very  clearly  how  the  modern 
student  can  profit  by  the  example  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past  without  sacrificing  his  individu- 
ality and  without  losing  touch  with  the  spirit  of  his 
own  time.  The  book  covers  very  wide  ground  and 
sums  up  shrewdly  and  suggestively  nearly  all  the 
points  which  admit  of  debate  in  art  education  of 
the  more  intellectual  type  ;  it  is  written  lucidly  and 
with  an  agreeable  simplicity  of  style,  and  it  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  real  conviction.  Coming, 
as  it  does,  from  an  artist  who  has  always  been 
regarded  as  essentially  modern  in  his  views,  it  is 
undeniably  of  value  to  present-day  workers  in  art. 

Interieurs  Anciens  en  Belgique.  Par  K. 
Si.uyterman  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff.) 
£5  net. — Prof  Sluyterman  of  the  Technical  High 
School  at  Delft,  has  with  the  assistance  of  Maitre 
Cornette  of  Antwerp  here  brought  together  an 
extremely  interesting  series  of  interiors  from  many 
of  the  fine  old  buildings  for  which  the  cities  of 
Belgium  are  noted — chiefly  buildings  of  a  public 
or  quasi-public  character,  the  number  of  purely 
residential  edifices  represented,  such  as  chateaux, 
being  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  municipal  buildings.  The  interiors  themselves, 
however,  whatever  may  be  the  function  of  the 
edifice  of  which  they  form  part,  are  mainly  of  a 
domestic  character  as  regards  their  appointments 
and  fittings,  and  as  such  they  exemplify  the  high 
standard  of  taste  and  craftsmanship  attained  by 
Belgian  architects  and  craftsmen  of  old.  Among 
the  interiors  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  buildings, 
one  finds  the  sacristies  of  Tournai  Cathedral,  the 
churches  of  St.  Charles  Borromseus,  Antwerp,  St. 
Peter,  Louvain,  St.  Gommaire,  Lierre,  the  abbeys 
of  Averbode  and  Grumberghen  ;  refectories  in  the 
abbeys  of  Heverle  and  Postel  (Moll)  and  the  Black 
Sisters'  Convent  at  Louvain  ;  the  Chapter  room  of 
St.  Vincent,  Soignies,  and  galleries  and  other 
details.  The  secular  buildings  represented  include 
the  town-halls  of  Audenarde,  Courtrai,  I 
Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  Malines,  Mons;  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Bruges  and  Fumes  :  tin  Plantin- 
Moretus  Museum  and  Maison  des  Brasseurs  at 
Antwerp;  the   Hdpital  de  St.  Jean  at   Vpres ;  the 


Palais  d'Ansembourg,  Liege:  ;>nd  the  Chateaux  ol 
Anderlecht,  Gaesbeek,  Brauvoorde,  Mielmont, 
Modave,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  on  a  large 
scale  and  show  the  details  of  the  various  interiors 
with  admirable  clearness. 

Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Architects.  By  GIORGIO  Vasari.  Newly 
translated  by  Gaston  Dl)  C.  de  \  ere.  (London  : 
Lee  Warner.)  Vols.  V  and  VI.  25^.  net  each. 
— A  special  feature  of  the  fifth  volume  of  this  new 
edition  of  Vasari's  Lives,  which  is  as  admirably 
translated  as  its  predecessors,  is  the  inclusion 
amongst  the  illustrations  of  a  number  of  fine  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  that  are  little  known  out  of 
Italy.  The  world-renowned  masters  Sansovino, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Baldasarre  Penizzi,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Dosso  Dossi,  Pordenone,  Caravaggio,  Francia, 
Parmigiano,  Palma  Vecchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto  and 
others  of  equally  high  rank  are  of  course  represented, 
some  by  fine  plates  in  colour  as  well  as  in  mono- 
chrome, but  scarcelyless  beautiful  than  their  works 
are  some  of  the  examples  given  of  the  productions 
of  others  who  won  but  little  renown  except  in  their 
immediate  environment,  such  as  the  sculptors 
Andrea  Ferrucci  and  Silvio  Cosimo,  both  of  Fiesole, 
Raphael's  gifted  pupil  Tamagni,  of  Baccio  da 
Montelupo  and  his  son  Rafaello,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Properzia  de'  Rossi  and  Bartolommeo  da 
Bagnacavalla,  whose  Holy  Family  with  Saints  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  book.  The  fifth 
volume  deals  in  fact  with  an  exceptionally  interesting 
time  in  the  history  of  Italion  art,  when  the  noble 
traditions  of  Florence  were  being  ably  upheld  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  whom  Vasari  had  a 
predilection.  The  chief  interest  of  the  sixth 
volume  centres  in  the  account  of  the  early  engravers 
of  prints. 

Old  English  China.  By  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Hodgson.  (London  George  Bell  and  Son.)  25*. 
net.  Why  do  we  collect  Old  English  China  ?  The 
question  is  put  by  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  and 
is  one  which,  as  she  recognises,  admits  of  various 
answers,  as  in  fact  does  every  enquiry  concerning 
the  motives  which  actuate  those  who  collect  any 
kind  of  objet  d'art  or  bric-a-brac.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  some  of  those  who  collect  old 
china  and  other  things  do  so  out  of  love  ami 
reverence  for  the  things  which  belonged  to  or  were 
treasured  by  their  ancestors,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  only,  or  at  all  events,  the  chief  incentive  in  a  good 
many  cases  is  a  desire  to  possess  something  which 
may  yield  a  profit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting   work    which  on   account    of  the   care 
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bestowed  on  its  production  is  full\  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  connoisseurs  as  well  as  collectors. 
Some  very  choice  specimens  of  porcelain  are 
figured  in  the  coloured  plates,  and  in  addition  a 
large  number  of  examples  are  illustrated  in  mono- 
chrome, public  and  private  collections  having  been 
drawn  upon  for  material.  In  the  letterpress  the 
history  of  the  various  factories  where  the  porcelain 
was  produced  is  briefly  touched  upon  and  the 
characteristics  of  each  kind  are  succinctly  described. 
Greek  Art  and  National  Life.  By  S.  C.  Kaines 
Smith,  M.  A.  (London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.)  7-f.  6d. 
net. — We  will  give  the  authors  argument  in  this 
book  practically  in  his  own  words.  The  history 
of  the  Greek  world,  he  tells  us,  has  of  late  been 
carried  back  some  thousands  of  years,  and  names 
that  were  great  in  pre- Homeric  legend  have  begun 
to  take  their  place  in  a  reconstructed  history  of 
European  civilisation.  When  the  science  of 
archaeology,  with  its  systematic  methods  of  excava- 
tion and  investigation,  came  into  being  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of 
Hellenic  progress  between  the  eighth  and  fifth 
centuries  B.C.  became  more  puzzling  as  it  became 
more  apparent.  The  effect  of  the  point  of  view  of 
the  older  historians  upon  the  student  was  unfor- 
tunate. It  removed  the  Hellenic  race  from  the 
category  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  it  super- 
human or  rather  extra-human.  It  is  the  new  point 
of  view  that  is  put  forward  in  this  book,  with 
a  scholar's  conscientiousness  and  with  imagination. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Allgemeines  Lexikon  der  bildenden  Kimstler  von 
der  Antike  bis  zur  Gegenivart.  Herausgegeben 
von  Ulrich  Thieme.  Neunter  Band.  (Leipzig: 
E.  A.  Seemann.)  Stitched,  32  Marks;  bound,  35 
Marks. — The  ninth  volume  of  this  universal  dic- 
tionary of  artists  of  all  periods  which  Herr  Thieme 
is  producing  with  the  assistance  of  some  four 
hundred  experts  bears  throughout  its  six  hundred 
and  more  pages  ample  evidence  of  the  painstaking 
care  with  which,  like  the  preceding  volumes,  it  has 
been  compiled.  The  bibliographical  references 
appended  to  most  of  the  notices,  showing  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  has  been 
drawn,  imply  in  themselves  a  wide  range  of  research 
and  at  the  same  time  indicate  how  very  close  up 
to  date  the  information  is,  some  of  them  being  to 
publications  which  have  appeared  within  the  last 
few  months.  The  present  volume  begins  with 
Delaulne  and  ends  with  Dubois  and  within  these 
limits  are  recorded  many  names  of  living  artists  of 
various  nationalities  as  well  as  those  of  bygone 
days.  The  notices  are  admirably  clear  and  concise, 
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the  salient  facts  concerning  each  artist's  life  and 
achievements  being  set  forth  without  unnecessary 
verbiage ;  and  on  the  whole  the  space  allotted  to 
each  has  been  fairly  apportioned,  the  old  masters 
not  being  unduly  favoured.  The  utility  of  the 
dictionary  is  enormously  enhanced  owing  to  the 
extended  meaning  given  to  the  term  "  bildende 
Ktinstler,"  for  besides  including  painters,  sculptors, 
engravers,  &c,  it  is  here  made  to  embrace  various 
categories  of  workers  in  the  applied  arts  whose 
creations  are  worthy  of  being  classed  as  "formative" 
art.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find 
under  "  Deme "  a  list  of  the  famous  Japanese 
family  of  mask-carvers. 

The  Beautiful.  An  introduction  to  psycho- 
logical aesthetics.  By  Vernon  Lee.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)  is.  net. — Though  the  author 
of  this  little  work  once  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The 
Handling  of  Words  "  she  fails  to  avoid  obscurity  of 
style  on  this  occasion.  Her  argument  is  most 
difficult  to  follow.  Her  aesthetics  base  themselves 
upon  a  primary  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
tilings  and  shapes,  or  in  other  words  between  subject 
and  form.  But  aesthetics  cannot  be  understood — 
in  the  sense  of  sharing  the  experience  of  an  artist 
— while  this  distinction  is  contended  for.  Science 
may  discriminate  between  things  and  shapes,  but 
creative  art  is  instinctive  in  its  intention  to  blur 
the  distinction  for  the  moment  to  our  senses.  We 
should  be  sorry,  too,  to  imagine  that  artistic  sensi- 
bility is  a  thing  so  easily  affected  by  physical 
mood  and  indigestions  as  the  author  seems  to 
imagine.  Moreover  aesthetic  experience  of  the 
highest  order  is  often  obtainable  from  sources 
artistically  discredited.  This  is  frequently  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  the  perceptions  of  original  genius 
either  in  creative  art  or  in  connoisseurship. 

Les  Tableaux  du  Louvre.  By  Louis  Hourticq. 
(Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.)  2  francs. — This  little 
book  combines  the  functions  of  guide  and  historian. 
A  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  history  of  painting, 
and  the  notes  accompanying  the  illustrations, 
numbering  over  one  hundred  and  fifty,  have  for 
aim  that  of  placing  the  important  pictures  described 
in  their  proper  historical  relation.  The  volume  is 
handy  in  size  and  should  be  very  useful  to  visitors 
to  the  Louvre. 

Les  Peintresde  Portraits.  Par  Paul  Lambotte. 
(Brussels :  ().  Van  Oest  and  Cie.) — In  a  preliminary 
chapter  M.  Lambotte  deals  with  the  special  attrac- 
tion and  undoubted  interest  of  portraiture  generally 
and  then  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  portrait  painters  in  Belgium  during  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  numerous  half-tone  illus- 
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trations  are  excellently  produced  and  the  volume 
forms  a  useful  handbook  to  the  interesting  modern 
Belgian  school  of  portraiture. 

Thomas  Vinfotte  et  Son  CEuvre.  l'ar  Paul 
Lambotte et Arnold Goffin.  (Brussels:  G.  Van 
Oest  and  Cie.)  Accompanying  a  large  number  of 
admirable  reproductions  of  the  works  of  this  pro- 
lific sculptor  are  interesting  essays  by  the  two 
literary  collaborators.  Mons.  Lambotte  deals  with 
the  work  of  Vincotte  as  Statuaire  and  Mons. 
Goffin  writes  upon  the  artist's  decorative  sculpture. 

Memories  of  My  Early  Bays.  By  William 
MacGillivray,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  Illustrated 
by  H.  C.  Preston  M  vcGoun,  R.S.W.  (London  : 
T.  N.  Foulis.)  5_f.  net. — Eight  years  ago  the 
author  of  these  "  Memories,"  already  an  octoge- 
narian, began  to  set  down  his  early  recollections  of 
rural  life  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  due 
course  the  first  instalment,  which  came  out  under 
the  title  of  "  Rob  Lindsay  and  his  School,"  was 
followed  by  others  published  anonymously  like  the 
first.  These  he  has  now  gathered  together  in  one 
substantial  volume  with  his  name  on  the  title-page. 
The  pages  abound  in  interesting  glimpses  of  a  life 
that  contrasts  very  markedly  with  the  life  of  the 
present  day.  The  illustrations  are  from  draw- 
ings by  the  late  Miss  Preston  MacGoun. 

The  Wild  Harp.  A  selection  from  Irish  poetry, 
by  Katharine  Tvnan.  (London  :  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.)  ■js.  6d.  net. — The  intention  of  this 
selection  is  "  to  capture  for  English  ears  sensitive 
to  a  wild  music  just  such  strains  as  might  be 
sounded  by  the  strings  of  a  harp — something  .  .  . 
a  little  unearthly  and  exquisite."  More  than  forty 
authors  are  represented  in  the  selection. 

The  Year's  Art  for  1914  (Hutchinson  and  Co. 
5*.  net)  is  well  up  to  date  with  its  information,  the 
return  of  Mona  Lisa  to  Paris  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  being  the  latest  event  recorded.  In 
reviewing  the  doings  of  the  past  year,  Mr.  ( 'arter 
the  editor,  makes  special  reference  to  the  McCulloch 
sale,  in  which  "the  scurvy  auction  prices  of  the  last 
decade  for  much  contemporary  work  were  amended 
and  we  felt  that  talented  British  artists  could  go  on 
painting  without  regretting  that  they  had  not  been 
trained  as  chauffeurs."  The  section  on  the  Art 
Sales  of  1913,  covers  over  sixty  pages  and  as  he 
says,  "  teems  with  facts  which  inspire  wonder- 
ment." 

Grinling  Gibbons  and  his  Compeers  is  the  title  of 
a  portfolio  edited  by  A.  E.  Bullock,  A.R.I.B.A. 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Tiranti  and  Co.,  con- 
taining sixty  phototype  reproductions  of  carvings, 
chiefly  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  his  assistants,  in  St. 


Paul's  Cathedral  and  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly 
— nearly  two-thirds  belonging  to  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  most  of  the  reproductions  the  detail  is 
shown  very  clearly,  and  the  student  of  wood-carving 
is  therefore  enabled  to  study  the  work  to  advantage. 


A  series  of  very  fine  reproductions  in  colour  of 
famous  pictures  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery, Vienna, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  J.  Lowy  Kunst 
und  Verlags-Anstalt  of  Vienna,  with  whom  the 
reproduction  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters  is  a 
speciality-  The  series  already  published  comprises 
fifteen  subjects,  consisting  of  two  Rembrandts — 
the  Wife  of  an  Officer  and  the  Self-Portrait  of  1656; 
two  by  Rubens — a  Portrait  of  a  Child  and  a  group, 
The  Artist's  Three  Sons  :  Yandyck's  portrait  of  the 
Princess  of  Taxis  and  a  Madonna  and  Child ; 
Michael  Angelo's  Lute  Player:  Sassoferrato's  Mater 
Dolorosa :  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Leonardo  ; 
Madonna  and  Child  and  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 
by  Botticelli  ;  Franz  Hals's  Portrait  of  Willem  van 
Heythaysen  :  a  portrait  by  Francia  :  and  two 
characteristic  pictures  by  Chardin.  The  prints 
are  neatly  mounted  and  sold  separately  at  six 
shillings  each  or  four  guineas  for  the  set — a  low 
price  considering  the  quality  of  the  reproductions. 
A  further  series  from  the  same  gallery  is  promised, 
to  be  followed  later  by  selections  from  the  Imperial 
Gallery  and  the  Academy  in  Vienna. 


The  many  admirers  of  the  art  of  Mr.  William 
Orpen,  A.R.A.,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Chas.  Chenil  and  Co.  of  the  Chen'l  Gallery, 
Chelsea,  are  issuing  a  portfolio  of  his  drawings 
reproduced  by  the  photogravure  process  under  the 
close  personal  supervision  of  the  artist.  The 
drawings  are  those  with  which  exhibitions  have  on 
various  recent  occasions  made  us  familiar,  as,  for 
instance,  On  the  Cliff,  The  Batlier  after  Bathing, 
The  Yacht  Race  Kit,  The  Draughtsman  and  his 
Model :  and  though  the  absence  of  colour  in  some 
cases  makes  the  prints  look  a  little  empty,  tin- 
qualities  of  the  artist's  draughtsmanship  are  well 
rendered.  The  portfolio  consists  of  ten  plates  and 
the  issue  is  limited,  the  price  being  two  guineas  net, 
but  single  plates  may  be  had  at  live  shillings  each. 


The  photographing  of  paintings  in  oil,  water 
colour  or  pastel  is  beset  with  no  small  amount  of 
difficulty,  but  in  a  little  threepenny  booklet  pub- 
lished by  Wratton  and  Wainwright  Ltd.,  of  Kodak 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  information  is  given 
which  will  help  to  make  this  branch  of  photography 
easier  to  those  who  practise  it. 
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HE    LAY    FIGURE:     ON     ART 
WITHOUT   AN   OBJECT. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  modern  art  work  is  produced  without  any  real 
purpose,7'  said  the  Art  Critic.  "So  much  of  it 
seems  to  me  aimless,  and  to  have  no  pretence  to 
an  object." 

"  All  art  work  must  obviously  have  an  object," 
declared  the  Young  Painter.  "  How  could  any 
artist  work  at  all  unless  he  had  an  intention  he 
wished  to  realise  ?  " 

"  His  intention  might  be  so  subtle  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  discover  what  he  was  driving  at," 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  I  must  say 
that  I  see  a  good  many  things  myself  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  meaning — I  often  wonder  what 
they  are  all  about." 

"  That  may  be  due  to  your  want  of  discernment," 
rejoined  the  Young  Painter.  "The  great  artist 
often  appears  to  be  unintelligible  to  people  of 
inferior  mental  capacity,  but  that  is  only  to  be 
expected ;  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his  claim 
to  greatness." 

"  Oh,  I  grant  you  that !  "  cried  the  Critic.  "  But 
that  is  not  quite  what  I  mean.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  modern  art 
to  tell  you  nothing  in  a  very  elaborate  fashion,  and 
this  tendency  is,  I  think,  a  bad  one.  Every  work 
of  art  ought  to  proclaim  its  purpose  and  should 
have  a  meaning." 

"  But  every  work  of  art  does  have  a  meaning," 
protested  the  Young  Painter.  "  It  may  not  have  a 
subject  in  the  popular  sense,  but  it  must  have  an 
artistic  purpose  and  must  express  some  intention 
on  the  artist's  part." 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  dig  up  that  old  old 
argument  about  art  for  art's  sake,"  broke  in  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Do  let  the  dead— some- 
thing that  is  so  very  dead  too — rest  peaceably  in  its 
grave." 

"  Well,  why  should  there  not  be  art  forart's  sake  ?" 
returned  the  Young  Painter.  "  Why  should  not  a 
man  paint  a  picture,  for  instance,  to  show  what  a 
master  he  is  of  technical  processes  ?  Why  should 
a  display  of  admirable  craftsmanship  not  be  justifi- 
cation enough  for  the  production  of  that  particular 
piece  of  work  ?  " 

"  If  craftsmanship  were  everything,  why  need  he 
trouble  to  paint  a  picture  at  all  ?  "  asked  the  Critic. 
"  It  would  be  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  if  he  took  a 
canvas  and  covered  it  with  spots  and  streaks  of 
paint  cleverly  laid  on  and  agreeable  in  colour. 
That  would  show  that  he  had  sufficient  mastery 
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over  technical  processes— why  bother  to  do  any- 
thing else  ?  " 

"  There  are  lots  of  modern  painters  who  don't 
do  anything  else,"  chuckled  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "At  least  that  is  what  their  work  mostly 
looks  like  to  me  ;  only  in  so  many  cases  it  happens 
that  the  paint  is  not  cleverly  laid  on  and  the  colour 
is  often  positively  disagreeable.  But  still  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  all  seriously  put  forward  by  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  it  as  art  for  art's 
sake." 

••What  would  you  say  to  a  man  who  talked 
merely  for  the  sake  of  stringing  together  pretty 
phrases  and  graceful  sentences,  a  man  who  talked 
for  talking's  sake  ?  "  suggested  the  Critic.  "  Would 
you  not  vote  him  a  nuisance  and  an  unutterable 
bore  ?  Why  should  the  artist  be  allowed  to  claim 
particular  privileges  and  have  a  licence  denied  to 
the  speaker  ?  Why  should  we  not  call  him  a  bore 
too?" 

"  Because  if  he  teaches  nothing  else  he  at  least 
shows  other  artists  how  their  work  should  be 
done,"  replied  the  Young  Painter.  "The  great 
craftsman  is  an  educator,  a  master  who  guides  the 
student  in  the  practice  of  art ;  and  he  stimu- 
lates other  men  by  his  example  and  by  the 
standard  he  sets  up  to  attempt  the  highest  type  of 
achievement." 

"  And  his  influence  begins  and  ends  in  his 
studio,"  declared  the  Critic.  "  He  teaches  nothing 
but  the  mechanism  of  art,  and  he  appeals  only  to 
the  few  people  who  are  interested  in  the  mechanical 
details  of  art  practice.  With  the  great  body  of  art 
lovers  who  want  in  an  artist's  work  something  more 
than  mere  technical  dexterity  he  has  no  influence 
whatever." 

"  And  does  that  really  matter  ?  "  asked  the  Young 
Painter. 

"  Of  course  it  matters,"  replied  the  Critic.  "  The 
artist  is,  or  at  all  events  should  be,  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  clever  juggler  with  the  tools  of  his  trade. 
He  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  world  at  large 
and  it  is  his  appreciation  of  his  duty  in  this  respect 
that  makes  him  of  importance  in  the  world.  Let 
him  be  a  fine  craftsman  by  all  means,  for  in  that 
way  he  will  more  completely  fulfil  his  mission  ; 
but  never  let  him  forget  that  if  he  is  to  be  a  great 
artist  he  must  have  something  to  say  that  people 
can  understand  and  that  people  will  value.  His 
mastery  over  his  methods  is  important  only  because 
it  enables  him  to  say  more  convincingly  what  he 
has  to  say.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end  but  it  is  not 
an  end  in  itself— in  a  word,  it  is  not  art." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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OME  NEW  DECORATIVE 
PANELS  AND  FANS  BY 
GEORGE  SHERINGHAM. 


It  would  be  a  rather  interesting  subject  for 
speculation  whether  the  comparative  dearth  of 
really  able  decorators  in  this  country  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  instinct  among  our 
artists  or  simply  to  a  want  of  opportunities.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  there  are  no  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  the  decorative  sense,  the  men  who 
possess  it  will  never  be  able  to  use  their  capacities 
in  the  correct  way  and  will  be  prevented  from 
doing  themselves  justice.  The  powers  they  are 
naturally  endowed  with  will  inevitably  become 
enfeebled  by  disuse,  and  will  ultimately  decay 
because  they  are  not  exercised  in  the  sort  of  pro- 
duction for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  Without 
encouragement  and  without  the  chance  to  practise 
the  type  of  art  to  which  he  is  temperamentally  in- 
clined, the  artist  only  too  often  degenerates  and  drops 
out  of  his  proper  place  in  his  profession,  only  too 
often  descends  to  devices  for  making  a  living  which 
can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  of  sheer  necessity. 


So  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rarity  of  decorators 
of  the  first  rank  is  a  consequence  of  the  popular 
attitude  towards  decorative  art.  Not  many  people 
understand  what  decoration  means,  fewer  people 
appreciate  its  aesthetic  value  or  realise  the  import- 
ance of  the  function  it  has  to  fulfil ;  and  therefore 
it  is  treated  as  something  which  is  of  small  account 
among  the  many  forms  of  artistic  expression.  This 
disheartening  indifference  to  its  claims  has  persisted 
far  too  long  in  this  country,  so  long,  indeed,  that 
we  are  in  much  danger  of  being  left  behind  in  the 
race  for  artistic  supremacy  by  other  peoples  whose 
judgment  is  more  sound  and  whose  taste  is  better 
balanced.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  com- 
petition between  nations,  if  we  are  not  to  drop 
out  finally  and  to  become  of  no  account  in  the 
artistic  world,  we  must  pay  more  attention  than  we 
do  at  present  to  the  development  of  the  art  of 
decoration  and  we  must  accord  to  it  the  fullest 
measure  of  the  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
There  is  no  art  with  greater  traditions  ;  there  is 
none  which  affects  more  intimately  the  lives  of  all 
civilised  beings  ;  there  is  none  which  is  connected 
so   closely   with    the   progress   and    prosperity   of 
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every    country    that    makes    pretensions    to    en- 
lightenment. 

Therefore,  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  art  practice  in  which  the  lack  of  ac- 
complished and  highly  qualified  exponents  is  more 
seriously  felt,  or  in  which 
anything  which  tends  to 
lower  the  standard  of 
achievement  can  produce 
more  disastrous  results. 
If  by  neglect  we  drive  our 
decorators  out  of  their 
proper  sphere  of  activity 
or  condemn  them  to  lan- 
guish in  helpless  and 
hopeless  obscurity,  we 
lower  dangerously  our 
own  credit  in  the  world 
and  we  stamp  ourselves 
as  people  without  dis- 
cretion or  sense  of  aesthetic 
responsibility.  We  throw 
away  one  of  our  greatest 
assets  and  waste  some- 
thing that,  judiciously 
used,  could  be  to  us  of 
infinite  value.  The  artists 
whom  we  disregard  suffer, 
of  course,  because  en- 
couragement is  denied  to 
them,  but  the  nation 
suffers  even  more  because 
it  closes  one  of  the  chief 
avenues  to  its  prosperity 
and  dries  up  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  its  com- 
mercial success. 

If  then  the  position  of 
the  decorative  artist  is  of 
so  much  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  a  matter  of 
much  moment  that  the 
fullest  credit  should  be 
given  to  those  amongst 
us  who  have  had  the 
courage  and  the  energy 
to  go  their  own  way  de- 
spite the  general  indiffer- 
ence to  their  efforts.  Not  less  credit,  too,  must  be 
given  to  the  few  people  of  taste  who  have  had 
the  good  judgment  to  recognise  in  a  practical 
manner  the  capacities  of  these  artists  and  to  help 
them  to  make  their  demonstration  of  their  con- 
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victions  adequately  effective.  These  artists  and 
their  supporters  are  really  saving  the  country  from  a 
serious  reproach,  because  they  are  carrying  on  the 
better  traditions  of  the  art  of  decoration  and  are 
enabling  it  to  hold  its  own  in  some  measure  against 
the  competition  from 
abroad.  They  are  keep- 
ing it  not  only  alive  but 
in  a  condition  which 
makes  possible  a  vigorous 
revival  when  the  moment 
comes  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  nation  to  a 
serious  sense  of  its 
aesthetic  responsibili- 
ties and  its  artistic  obli- 
gations. 

And  when  that  moment 
does  come  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  the  artists  who 
are  fighting  now  against 
the  burden  of  popular 
misunderstanding  will  be 
frankly  acknowledged. 
What  they  are  doing  for 
us  to-day  will  be  viewed 
then  in  its  proper  light 
and  the  extent  of  thtir 
services  will,  we  may 
fairly  hope,  be  sufficiently 
recognised.  But  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the 
point  to  have  this  ac- 
knowledgment at  once,  to 
let  this  recognition  be 
effective  while  they  are 
still  with  us  to  profit  by 
it  and  to  respond  to  it : 
present  encouragement 
would  be  more  gratifying 
to  them,  and  more  help- 
ful, than  the  promise  of 
appreciation  when  in  the 
lapse  of  time  they  are 
counted  among  the  great 
deceased  masters.  The 
hope  of  posthumous 
honours  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are 
being  well  earned  are  hardly  sufficient  to  sustain 
an  artist  during  a  life  of  scantily  rewarded  activity  ; 
even  the  certainty  that  he  will  be  worshipped 
by  the  next  generation  but  one  does  not  seem 
to    him    quite    a    fair    compensation    for     being 
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disregarded    by    the   great    majority   ot    his    con- 
temporaries. 

That  is,  indeed,  how  the  matter  stands  to-day. 
We  have  not  amongst  us  many  decorators  who  can 
claim  a  position  in  the  front  rank,  but  some  there 
are,  beyond  question,  who  will  be  reckoned  in  time 
to  come  as  pre-eminent  masters  of  their  art. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  Mr.  George 
Sheringham,  a  designer  to  whom  the  highest 
honours  can  with  justice  be  accorded  because  he 
combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  those  qualities  and 
capacities  which  ensure  to  any  worker,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  art  he  practises,  a  permanent 


place  in  history.  A  delightful  draughtsman,  a 
singularly  sensitive  colourist,  possessed  of  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  fancy  and  a  brilliant  inventive 
faculty,  he  has  established  himself  during  the  last 
few  years  as  an  artist  who  can  meet  with  perfect 
confidence  the  most  exacting  demand  that  can  be 
made  upon  the  decorator. 

The  dominant  characteristic  ot  his  work  is, 
perhaps,  its  pervading  quality  of  style.  In  every- 
thing he  does  his  personality,  his  own  innate  and 
cultivated  conviction,  can  be  very  definitely  per- 
ceived, but  this  conviction  has  been  obviously 
moulded  by  intimate  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 
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best  examples  of  decorative  art  and  has  been  guided 
by  careful  examination  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  past  masters.  He  has  thought  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  decoration  so  thoroughly  that  he  has 
passed  well  beyond  that  imitative  stage,  when 
dependence  upon  the  authority  of  a  leader  is  more 
or  less  a  necessity,  into  absolute  self-reliance — into 
that  freedom  of  taste  and  judgment  which  marks 
the  man  who  has  learned  in  the  right  way  how  to 
think  for  himself.  Therefore  his  style  is  not  a 
reflection  of  the  mannerisms  of  this  or  that  school 


and  is  not  hedged  round  by  stock  conventions ;  it 
is  something  he  has  evolved  for  himself,  something 
that  represents  the  temperamental  result  of  his 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  design  as  laid  down 
by  the  best  exponents  of  the  art  in  all  times  and  all 
countries. 

If  he  can  be  said  to  have  any  particular  tendency 
in  decoration  it  is  probably  in  the  direction  of 
Oriental  feeling.  He  has  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  freedom  and  richness  of  Eastern  design, 
with  its  sumptuousness  of  colour,  its  suggestiveness 
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of  form  arrangement,  and  its  breadth  of  detail. 
But  his  sympathy  does  not  lead  him  into  any 
mistaken  attempt  to  reproduce  the  little  tricks  of 
style  which  mark  the  performances  of  the  artists 
who  follow  the  established  traditions  of  the 
Oriental  schools.  He  does  not  laboriously  strive 
to  pose  as  a  Japanese  draughtsman,  or  as  a  Persian 
illuminator,  or  to  pretend  that  he  learned  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  art  from  a  teacher  in 
India.  But  the  principles  of  these  and  other 
schools  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  he  can 
apply  them  with  exquisite  ingenuity  to  the  working 
out  of  decorative  schemes  which  are  essentially  of 
his  own  devising.  He  has  the  Oriental  spirit  but 
not  the  Oriental  convention  ;  he  understands  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  decorative  art  of  the  East  so 
satisfying,  but  he  sees,  too,  that  this  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  matter  of  mere  pattern  making. 

There  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  his  method 
of  getting  at  the  fundamental  spirit  of  Oriental 
decoration  in  his  panel,  Wu-Sin-Yin  the  Great,  a 
painting  in  which  the  Eastern  flavour  is  all- 
pervading,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  his  own  mental 
attitude  towards  his  art  is  entirely  convincing. 
Hardly  less  persuasive  are  the  lunette,  The  Dream 
or  Maxen  Wledig,  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  fan, 
The  Wave,  in  which  there  is  the  same  ingenious 
assimilation  of  principles  and  the  same  clear 
demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  his  temperament 
guides  him  in  every  phase  of  his  expression. 
Indeed  this  happy  combination  can  be  traced  in 


everything  he  does ;  plainly  in  such  things  as  the 
fans,  The  Procession,  The  Hentha  Boat,  Hie 
Salamho  Fan,  The  Astral  Fan,  and  the  panels, 
Geraint' s  Journey  and  A  Japanese  Fantasy,  which 
assert  definitely  their  Oriental  inspiration,  and 
clearly  enough,  though  in  a  more  subtle  way,  in 
the  Costume  Ball  panel  and  the  Runaway  Faun, 
Fountain,  and  Cobiveb  fans,  which  owe  much  of 
their  charm  to  the  application  of  Eastern  decorative 
principles  to  Western  motives. 

Even  when  Mr.  Sheringham  deliberately  adopts 
the  manner  of  the  West,  as  in  The  Harlequin  Fan, 
La  Polonaise,  The  Rose  Fan,  and  The  White  Fan, 
there  remains  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  details,  in 
his  arrangement  and  management  of  colour,  and  in 
his  sense  of  broad  and  effective  design,  something 
that  suggests  the  influence  by  which  his  artistic 
mind  has  been  shaped.  There  is  never  anything 
trivial  in  his  work,  never  anything  small  either  in 
conception  or  in  handling  ;  in  the  particular  branch 
of  design  in  which  he  has  done  so  much  that  will 
have  a  place  among  the  classics  of  art — in  fan 
painting,  that  is  to  say — he  never  descends  to  those 
little  tricks  of  space-filling  and  pattern-painting 
which  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
and  take  away  its  power  to  impress.  In  the  hands 
of  so  many  designers  the  fan  has  succeeded  in 
being  nothing  more  than  a  pretty  toy  ;  in  his  it 
becomes  a  serious  and  reasoned  work  of  art  with- 
out in  any  way  departing  from  its  particular  pur- 
pose or  missing  the  main  object  of  its  existence. 
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But  what  may  be  the  kind  of  work  to  which  for  the 
time  being  he  happens  to  be  devoting  himself  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  moment.  What  really 
counts  is  that  his  art,  whether  it  is  displayed  in  a 
fan,  a  wall  panel,  or  a  decorative  picture  not 
intended  to  occupy  any  specified  position,  has  the 
essential  qualities  which  are  demanded  in  the 
highest  type  of  decoration.     When  the  opportunity 


comes  to  him  to  attempt  more  ambitious  under- 
takings there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  able 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it.  He  has  the 
mind  which  makes  possible  a  complete  grasp  of 
great  ideas  ;  and  he  has  indisputably  the  capacity 
to  carry  them  out. 

If  in  this  country  the  art  of  design  were  generously 
treated,  if  it  were  allowed  to  take  the  place  to  which 
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it  has  a  right  among  the  many  forms  of  aesthetic 
expression,  Mr.  Sheringham  would  be  doing  big 
things  with  the  same  force  and  distinction  that 
make  his  small  works  now  so  remarkable.  His 
judgment  of  the  meaning  of  decoration  is  so  acute, 
his  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  so  profound, 
and  his  powers  of  invention  are  so  well  directed, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  problem  within  the  range 


of  the  art  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  solve 
confidently  in  a  way  altogether  his  own.  It  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  see  how  he, 
well  equipped  at  all  points  as  he  is,  would  grapple 
with  those  technical  and  other  difficulties  which 
have  caused  to  stumble  so  many  men  who,  with 
the  best  intentions,  have  attempted  more  than  they 
were  qualified  to  perform.  A.   L.  Baldry 
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BRUSSELS  MANSION  DE- 
SIGNED BY  PROF.  JOSEF 
HOFFMANN    OF    VIENNA. 


One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  the 
sphere  of  modern  domestic  architecture  and 
decoration  is  the  mansion  or  "  palace  "  recently 
erected  in  Brussels  from  the  designs  of  Prof.  Josef 
Hoffmann  of  Vienna  for  Mons.  Stoclet,  a  wealthy 
magnate  of  the  Belgian  capital  and  owner  of  a 
choice  collection  of  ancient  works  of  art.  Prof. 
Hoffmann  was  given  a  free  hand  in  the  designing 
of  the  house  itself,  the  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  the  interior  including  the  miscellaneous  articles 
of  service,  and  also  of  the  gardens.  The  mansion 
is  situated  in  the  Avenue  de  Tervueren,  one  of  the 
main  tram  routes  of  the  city,  and  on  that  account 
the  design  of  the  exterior  has  been  kept  com- 
paratively simple,  though  among  the  surrounding 
houses  it  strikes  a  quite  distinctive  note.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  of  singular  beauty,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  seeming  coldness  of  the  marble  walls 
and  floors,  a  feeling  of  warmth  is  imparted  to  all 
the  rooms  by  the  use  of  appropriate  colour. 


In  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  mansion 
Prof.  Hoffmann  had  the  assistance  of  the  chief 
artists  of  the  modern  school  in  Vienna,  such  as 
Gustav  Klimt,  who  designed  a  remarkable  mosaic 
frieze  for  the  dining-room,  Kolo  Moser,  Czeschka, 
Franz  Metzner,  Luksch,  Berthold  Loftier,  Michael 
Powolny,  Leopold  Forstner,  and  two  women  artists, 
Frau  Luksch  and  Frau  Schleiss-Simandl.  The 
gardens,  which  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
house  away  from  the  road,  present  numerous 
interesting  features  in  the  shape  of  pergolas,  a 
pool  with  a  fountain,  a  rose  garden,  a  children's 
playground  and  garden,  and  so  forth,  and  here 
again  the  architect  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  promi- 
nent artists  in  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the 
grounds. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  under- 
taking, trained  men  accustomed  to  executing  the 
designs  of  Prof.  Hoffmann  and  his  collaborators 
were  sent  from  Vienna,  while  the  furniture,  as  well 
as  the  table  services  and  other  appliances,  were 
made  in  the  workshops  of  the  Wiener  Werkstaette 
in  Vienna,  the  craftsmanship  throughout  being  of 
the  highest  quality.  A.  S.  Levetus. 
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HE     REVIVAL     OF     NEEDLE- 
WORK  IN    ITALY.     BY  ELISA 

R I C  C I .      (  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Macfarlane. ) 


Forty  years  ago,  feminine  industries  in  Italy 
(and  perhaps  not  only  in  Italy)  were  in  that  linger- 
ing, half-alive  condition  which  is  worse  than  death. 
Men  regarded  needlework  (which  even  the  workers 
considered  a  mere  pastime)  with  contemptuous 
pity.  Lace-making  was  practically  at  a  standstill  : 
children  and  very  aged  folk  amused  themselves 
with  crocheting.  In  a  few  provinces,  it  is  true, 
a  little  pillow  lace  was  still  made,  but  very  badly. 
Young  ladies  passed  their  youth  in  embroidering 
sheets  and  coverlets  for  the  bridal  bed,  with  no 
thought  of  design,  proportion,  or  harmony.  Oh  ! 
those  immense,  atrocious  bedspreads  in  "  mesh  " 
stitch,  crochet,  and  other  trivial  work  ! 


At  that  time  those  antique  pieces  of  lace  for 
which  we  now  search  so  anxiously,  buying  them  for 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold,  were  still  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  old  houses ;  they  were 
regardlessly  cut  up  and  given  to  children  to  play 
with.  The  owner  of  a  paper  mill  once  told  me 
that  his  mother  had  occasionally  found  the  most 
precious  pieces  of  old  lace  in  sacks  of  old  rags  sold 
by  the  pound  ! 

Public  taste  had  fallen  to  this  level  when  two 
people,  out  of  pity  and  hoping  to  improve  matters, 
started  a  movement  which  was  to  help  Italian  women 
to  raise  their  modest  handiwork  to  the  dignity  of 
Art.  During  the  winter  of  1S72,  the  cold  in  Venice 
was  so  intense  that  the  lagoons  were  frozen  over 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  islands  whose 
livelihood  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
profits    derived    from    fishing,    were    faced    with 
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starvation,  especially  in  the  island  of  Burano,  which 
in  the  ancient  archives  of  Venice  is  always  pityingly 
qualified  as  "  our  poor  Burano." 

A  Venetian,  distinguished  alike  for  his  generosity 
and  resourcefulness,  and  a  Venetian  lady,  possessed 
of  singular  virtue  and  qualities — energy,  order, 
culture,  spirit,  amiability  and  graciousness — evolved 
a  plan  to  relieve  permanently  such  want  and  poverty. 
Paulo  Fambri  and  the  Countess  Andriana  Marcello, 
after  many  other  attempts  had  proved  futile,  decided 
to  revive  the  ancient  industry  of  Burano  Point  lace. 
It  was  a  very  dead  Lazarus  they  sought  to  resurrect. 
Among  the  Venetian  ladies,  none  could  be  found 
who  knew  how  to  work  the  stitch.  All  the  lace- 
makers  had  died  out,  save  one,  a  half  blind  old 
woman  of  seventy.  Her  name  was  Cencia  Scar- 
pariola,  and  in  her  youth  she  had  made  lace. 

Cencia  was  called  forward  :  "  Do  you  remember 
how  the  stitch  is  made?"  Yes,  she  remembered. 
"  Will  you  show  us  how  it  is  done  ? "     Yes,  she 


would  show  them.  In  short,  the  active  old  lady 
showed  the  stitch  to  the  village  schoolmistress, 
who  in  turn  taught  it  to  the  women-folk  of  Burano. 

Countess  Marcello  instituted  an  active  search 
for  old  samples  of  the  Point  to  study  and  copy. 
Paulo  Fambri  provided  the  capital  necessary  to 
place  the  industry  upon  a  firm  footing.  He 
cheerfully  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in 
the  enterprise.  Queen  Margherita,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  very  young  Crown  Princess,  became  president 
of  the  committee  and  took  fervent  interest  in  the 
work,  helping  it  forward  with  many  gifts  and  im- 
portant orders.  With  that  whole-hearted  sympathy 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  her,  she  frequently 
pored  over  her  old  pieces  of  lace,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  secret  of  some  more  than  usually 
complicated  and  difficult  stitch.  Thus  lace-making 
in  Burano  was  revived,  and  like  good  seed  planted 
in  good  earth,  flourished  and  spread  rapidly. 

After  Venice,   Bologna.     In    this  studious  and 
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wide-awake   city,   disciples 
of  that    "  New    Gospel   of 
Art "  which  came  to  us  out 
of  England,    formed   a 
society  called    "^Emilia 
Ars,"   about  which    some- 
thing has  already  been  said 
in   this    magazine.      Their 
aim    was   to    revive    those 
arts    termed    "minor"    or 
"lesser"  arts,  and  to  im- 
part a  little   more    beauty 
to  life  by  giving  a  touch  of 
beauty   to    everything    we 
come  into  contact  with  in 
the    daily   course    of    life. 
The    arts    of   lace-making 
and     embroidery,     like 
younger  sisters,  timidly  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the 
arts  of  iron  and  woodwork, 
gold  and  precious  stones, 
and    to-day    the   name   of 
"  /Emilia   Ars  "    lives  and 
is  chiefly   famous    for    the 
achievements    of    those 
smaller  sister  arts. 


In  this  instance  the 
]  rime  spirit  of  the  enter 
prise  was  Countess  Lina 
Cavazza,  who  started  by 
personally  teaching  the 
"pun  to  a  re  ft  cello  " — 
which  is  the  mother  stitch 
of  the  wonderful  family  of 
needle-made  laces  of  Italy 
— to  a  few  young  girls 
who  in  their  turn,  when 
pupils  became  over- 
numerous,  taught  the 
newcomers.  Reticello 
has  the  advantage  over 
Burano  Point,  of  being 
less  fine  and  consequently 
quicker  to  make ;  it  is 
stronger  and  more  prac- 
tical, it  costs  less  and  is 
peculiarly  Italian. 

This  industry  quickly 
spread  from  Bologna  all 
over  the  Peninsula  and 
found  favour  with  the 
ladies  of  Sicily.   In  Puglie 
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Umbria,  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  and  in  fact  every- 
where, the  "  /Emilia  Ars  "  may  claim  to  have  given 
new  birth   to   the  antique  relicello 
laces  of  Italy. 

The  story  of  the  revival  of  lace- 
making  in  Bologna,  so  similar  to 
that  of  Burano,  could  be  told  with 
but  little  variation  of  the  revival  of 
textures  woven  by  hand  on  the  old 
looms  and  in  the  olden  style,  in 
Perugia,  Calabria,  Abruzzi  and 
Sardinia.  But  the  flower  of 
feminine  industries  is  that  of  lace- 
making  and  it  is  still,  artistically  and 
commercially,  the  most  important ; 
it  is  towards  the  revival  of  Italian 
lace  that  Italian  women  of  every 
class  of  life  are  working,  with  their 
whole  hearts  and  fortunes. 

Throughout  the  long  Peninsula 
this  same  new  and  splendid 
solidarity  unites  the  woman  of  in- 
tellect and  the  worker,  who  has 
suddenly  developed  the  most  un- 
hoped for  aptitude.  The  lady 
seated  at  the  loom  looks  searchingly 
into  an  antique  piece  and  strives  to 
discover  the  secret  of  its  texture, 
while  frequently  the  peasant  seated 
beside  her  will  take  the  very  harness 
her  grandmother  used  before  her 
and,  simultaneously,  instinct  will 
leap  to  life  and  she  will  show  the 
happiest  facility  for  her  work. 

It  is  related  that  Queen  Margherita 
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seeing  a  girl  manipulating  the  bobbins  on  her  lace 
pillow  with  lightning  rapidity,  asked  her  :  "  How 
do  you  manage,  little  one,  to  pick  up  the  very  spools 
you  need  without  even  looking  ?  "  "  They  fall  into 
my  hands,"  the  child  answered  naively.  It  is 
to  this  great  facility  for  learning  their  task  and 
the  real  joy  these  humble  folk  find  in  producing 
work  that  is  not  mean  and  also  the  very  feminine 
nature  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  industry  that 
the  rapid  success  of  this  little  renascence  is  due. 

But,  having  lit  these  little  altar-fires  to  Art 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  assure  a  supply  of  fuel  so  that  they 
should  not  die  out.  These  old  arts  were  revived,  it 
is  true,  upon  the  old  ground  and  amidst  the  same 
people,  but  at  a  period  and  in  an  atmosphere  totally 
different.  Ladies  no  longer  expended  their  energies 
for  the  Church  in  decorating  altar-cloths.  No  longer 
were  they  impelled  by  deep  feelings  of  piety  to  fill 
those  old  chests  in  the  sacristies  with  "  white 
treasury  "  as  the  piles  of  priestly  vestments,  delicately 
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perfumed  with  lavender,  were  called.  Times  have 
changed  and  only  a  very  few  peasants,  who  until 
now  have  not  felt  the  stimulus  of  increasing  want 
or  newer  aspirations,  still  work,  as  in  old  times,  for 
themselves,  the  home,  and  the  Church. 

The  worker  of  to-day  usually  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labour  and  to  this  end  the  finished 
work  is  converted  into 
money  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. The  new 
economic  institutions 
helped  to  foster  the  re- 
vival of  these  ancient  arts 
by  collecting  the  output 
of  the  small  and  scattered 
districts  and  the  larger 
and  more  fortunate  ones, 
gathering  them  together 
and  sorting  out  the  various 
objects — so  different  in 
origin,  aspect  and  value 
— and  selling  them.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  in  some 
cases  it  was  necessary  to 
encourage  production,  in 
others  to  restrain  it,  and 
above  all  it  was  essential 
that  the  work  should  re- 
tain a  certain  local 
character  and  possess 
sufficient  artistic  merit  to 
render  it  acceptable  to 
people  of  good  taste  and 
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to  distinguish  it  from  other 
purely  commercial  articles. 
It  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a   very   intelligent  and 
wonderfully    energetic 
American  lady,  the  Coun- 
tess Cora  di  Brazza,  that 
an  institution  was  formed 
which    would    give    unity 
and  stability  to  this  new 
feminine    enterprise ;    her 
infectious  enthusiasm  and 
strong  personality  suc- 
ceeded in   sweeping  away 
every  obstacle  and  a  co- 
operative  society   was 
formed  in  Rome  under  the 
title    of    "  Industrie    Fem- 
minili  Italiane. "     A  lawyer 
drew    up    the   necessary 
articles  of  association,  the 
capital  was  raised,  and  a  large  shop  was  opened  in 
the  heart   of   Rome.     Besides  the   administrative 
committee,  a  committee  of  twenty-four  patronesses 
was  formed,  whose  duties  were  to  watch  over  the 
artistic  progress  of  the  scheme.     A  board  of  experts 
was    nominated  to  decide  upon  the   work   to   be 
accepted  and  to  fix  prices.     The  society  was  able  to 
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open  up  large  markets  abroad  for  the  ever  increasing 
output  of  labour  at  home  and  give  to  the  enterprise, 
not  only  good  management,  stability  and  discipline, 
but  a  certain  stamp  of  national  unity  and  sound 
solidarity  which  has  won  sympathy  for  their  work 
in  every  foreign  country.  The  patronesses  do  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
the  workers  :  they  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  sale  of  the  articles.  They  cheerfully  turn 
themselves  into  commercial  travellers  and  exhibit 
the  latest  merchandise  in  their  palaces,  villas,  and 
in  the  large  hotels. 

The  Milan    Exhibition  of  1906  gave  the  Insti- 


tution a  splendid  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
world  in  general  an  idea  of  the  work  it  had  accom- 
plished since  its  formation  in  1903.  A  collection 
of  the  most  beautiful  work  produced  by  the  women 
of  Italy  during  these  few  years  was  exhibited,  to 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  public,  in  a 
large  and  well-lit  room  hung  entirely  with  white. 
This  exhibit,  which  represented  so  much  work 
and  so  many  moral  and  material  efforts,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  and  reduced  to  ashes  shortly  after 
the  opening.  The  shock  was  great,  but  the  society 
quickly  recovered  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  able 
to  surprise  the  public  with  an  entirely  new  exhibition. 
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Although  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  these 
works  are  copied  from  old  models  which  are 
nearly  always  characteristic  and  peculiar  to  certain 
districts,  they  are  modified  and  adapted  in  form 
and  application  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  daily 
life.  Thus,  Sicilian  drawn-thread  work  formerly 
used  on  "  Giraletti  "  (bed-drapery),  which  hygiene 
has  banished,  is  now  used  chiefly  for  blinds  and 
for  blouses.  But  the  method  of  working  is  the 
same  and  the  actual  designs  are  identical  with  the  old 
patterns.  This  little  revival  has  sprung  from  a  desire 
to  return  to  those  splendid  old  forms  which  it  has 
started  to  copy.  The  style,  as  well  as  the  technical 
part  which  our  workers  have  re-mastered,  is  really 
the  natural  taste  of  our  people. 

When  little  by  little,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
the  older  traditions  were  abandoned  in  search  of 
newer  ideas,  these  ideas,  although  new,  could  not 
be  anything  but  Italian,  and  thus  it  is  that  even 
tiie  original  creations  of  our  most  sincere  artists 
bear  a  faint  and  badly  dissimulated  trace  of 
classicism  from  which  they  cannot  free  themselves. 
Why  should  they  try?  Vice  versa,  the  foreign 
needlewoman  who  imagines  that  she  is  faithfully  and 
exactly  reproducing,  stitch  for  stitch,  an  old  pattern, 
manages  to  introduce  a  modern  touch  which  is  not 
visible  in  the  old  pattern. 
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These  two  facts  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  two 
examples — one  is  the  collar  with  peacocks,  of  which 
a  portion  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  In  this 
every  detail  was  faithfully  copied  from  the  "  Corona 
delle  Nobili  Dame  "  by  Cesare  Vecellio  :  peacocks, 
ornamentation,  figures,  not  a  single  detail  was  in- 
vented. And  yet,  even  to  one  who  is  not  very 
familiar  with  old  lace,  this  beautiful  collar  at  once 
appears  modern :  modern  precisely  for  its  very 
design  and  composition,  which  has  involuntarily,  in 
fact  against  every  intention,  succeeded  in  being  of 
typically  modern  style. 

The  opposite  happens  when  Italy  is  looked  to  for 
modern  style.  At  Bologna  the  "  /Emilia  Ars,"  a 
Society  founded  with  really  modern  artistic  inten- 
tions, had  the  great  fortune  to  meet  with  the  support 
and  directorship  of  two  cultured  and  exquisite 
artists :  Alfonso  Rubbiani  and  Achille  Casanova. 
They  began  by  reproducing  with  positive  genius 
some  old  models,  found  in  a  rare  and  precious  old 
volume  belonging  to  Marchesi  Nerio  Malvezzi,  but 
when  they  began  to  create  new  styles,  such  as 
the  magnificent  Vanderbilt  tablecloth  (p.  197), 
underlying  the  fresh,  gay  and  delicate  personal 
note  of  the  design,  one  nevertheless  felt  some- 
thing of  the  nobility  of  an  older  and  traditional 
art.  E.  R. 
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The  monuments  illustrated  on  this  and 
following  pages  represent  one  side  of  the  work 
of  Hans  Dammann  of  Berlin,  who,  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  architect  aud  sculptor,  has  earned  a 
place  among  the  leading  artists  of  Germany  alike 
by  his  versatility,  by  his  originality,  and  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  technical  methods  and 
processes  incidental  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. During  the  past  years — in  fact  ever  since 
he  was  a  youth  of  twenty — his  works  have  been  a 
regular  feature  of  the  principal  art  exhibitions  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Diisseldorf  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
some  of  them  have  become  known  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fatherland.  A  striking  example 
of  his  work  as  a  sculptor  was  reproduced  in  these 
pages  a  few  months  ago — a  figure  of  Salome  in 
a  kneeling  posture  ;  and  another  work  of  note  by 
him  is  the  figure  of  a  young  Roman  warrior  bearing 
on  the  base  the  legend  "Ave  Cresar,  morituri  te 


salutant " — a  work  showing  a  mature  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  motion. 

As  a  designer  of  monuments,  Dammann  has 
given  evidence  of  his  capacity  in  several  important 
undertakings,  notably  a  war  memorial  on  the  battle- 
field of  Mars-la-Tour,  a  monument  at  Bingen  to 
the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  for  which  the  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke  awarded  him  the  silver  medal  for 
art  and  science  last  year,  and  a  fountain  of  very 
original  design  at  Linden  in  Hanover.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  memorials  such  as  those  here  illustrated 
that  his  monumental  capacity  has  perhaps  been 
most  widely  exemplified :  in  this  direction  his 
achievements  have  been  very  numerous  and  the 
cemeteries  of  many  cities  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  contain  works  which  bear  witness  to  his 
exceptional  gifts.  The  monument  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Milan,  shown  among  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  is  the  only  work  by  a  German  artist 
in  that  necropolis,  and  by  many  this  one  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  that  Dammann  has  executed 
in  his  function  as  a  monumental  architect-sculptor. 
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HE  PAINTINGS  OF  AUGUSTUS 
KOOPMAN.     BY  E.  A.  TAYLOR. 


In  places  where  the  sea  speaks  silently  to 
the  land  over  golden  beaches,  or,  in  company  with 
the  wind,  tells  a  turbulent  story  to  the  brine-stained 
rocks  ;  in  places,  too,  where  tar  and  salt  spray  scent 
the  air,  and  morning  and  eve  see  the  same  familiar 
faces  and  boats,  whose  owners  are  known  by  the 
familiar  names  they  bear  ;  in  such  corners  of  the 
earth  the  painter  of  an  impulsive  emotional  nature 
finds  a  never-ending  source  of  fascination. 

Of  the  pictures  painted  by  Augustus  Koopman  it 
is  those  dealing  with  such  places  and  times  that 
make  the  widest  appeal  and  are  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  things  he  has  done.  I  think  there  are 
few  artists  who  will  not  tell  you  how  difficult  it  is  to 
retain  in  a  finished  work  the  virility  and  freshness 
of  a  first  sketch  or  thought,  and  how,  in  dressing  it 
up  to  pass  an  exhibition  jury  and  finally  face  the 
world,  its  life  ebbs  daily  away ;  the  really  vital 
qualities  being  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  the 


dramatic  and  emotional  painter  to  retain,  especially 
in  a  work  of  large  dimension  which  will  carry  him 
over  days  and  demand  hours  of  unhampered  and 
concentrated  energy. 

In  various  articles  and  critiques  which  I  have 
seen  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Koopman  the  writers 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  I  think,  insisted 
that  his  work  conveys  an  inner  meaning — a  double 
purpose — an  opinion  which  makes  me  think  that 
many  of  the  articles  were  written  from  the  titles  the 
artist  gives  to  his  pictures  rather  than  the  pictures 
themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  old  masters  were  to  wake  up  and  read  some 
of  the  things  written  about  their  meanings  and  in- 
tentions, there  would  be  a  hurried  rustling  of  grave- 
clothes  and  a  scramble  to  get  back  and  keep  up 
the  illusion. 

But  all  painting  is  symbolistic,  or  perhaps  one  ought 
to  say,  it  should  be,  if  it  is  not.  Much,  or  indeed 
most,  of  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  undesirable  as  well 
as  an  impossible  endeavour  to  imitate  nature,  which 
is  still  a  prevalent  standard  of  belief.     How  few  of 
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us,  in  viewing  the  work  of  any  artist,  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  outside  opinions  and  irrelevant 
associations,  and  praise  or  blame  the  work  ac- 
cordingly. The  young  painter  with  his  pet  theories 
of  technique,  colour,  and  composition,  is,  after  all, 
sometimes  not  far  off  the  Philistine  with  his  truth  to 
nature,  and  the  Baedeker  enthusiast  with  his  Old 
Master  comparisons,  and  one  begins  to  admire  the 
casual  "man in  the  street"  who  tells  you  he  likes  it  or 
he  doesn't.  It  is  not  uncommon,  too,  to  hear  it 
advocated  that  the  artist  is  never  a  good  judge  of 
his  own  productions.  That  may  be  true  of  a  man 
who  is  just  a  painter,  but  it  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  true  of  an  artist ;  nevertheless,  he  may  be  so 
carried  away  with  his  ideal  that  he  will  be  disposed 
to  read  more  in  his  work  than  he  has  actually 
achieved,  and  to  try  to  achieve  more  than  the  sub- 
ject demands,  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  being 
a  failure  from  all  points  of  view  except  execution. 

Like  all  strongly  temperamental  artists  Mr. 
Koopman  was  a  man  of  impulse  ;  nature's  sudden 
storm  and  sunshine  and  accidental  dramatic  effects, 


fleeting  as  they  are,  produced  in  him  and  his  work  a 
quick  spontaneity,  and  while  working  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  abundant  and  long-sustained  energy  the 
work  he  produced  had  always  artistic  vitality  and 
individuality,  these  valuable  qualities  being  con- 
spicuously evident  in  his  monotypes  and  other 
methods  of  expression,  which  though  sometimes 
accidental,  demand  spontaneity  and  quickness  of 
treatment.  But  all  his  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  feels  most  strongly  the  man  in  relation  to 
dramatic  sentiment — and  in  the  history  of  art  and  of 
nations  that  only  is  great  and  lasting  which  has  ex- 
hibited the  worker's  relation  to  the  world,  though 
perhaps  this  relation  is  chiefly  notable  in  the  non- 
representative  arts  such  as  architecture  and  design. 
Amongst  the  accompanying  illustrations  from 
Koopman's  larger  oil  paintings,  Launching  the 
Boat,  With  Alight  and  Main,  and  After  the  Storm 
perhaps  exhibit  most  clearly  the  artist's  indi- 
vidualism. Turning  to  other  subjects  one  finds  the 
most  animated  are  those  in  which  the  first  painting 
of  the  passing  effects  has  been  retained  and  those 
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in  which  the  mood  of  the  moment  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  permit  of  indoor  working.     In  looking 
over  many  of  his  pictures,  I  have  always  felt  that 
to  him  mood  and  spirited  influences  were  essential 
and  that  herein  lay  the  secret  of  his  most  success- 
ful work.     Some  may  say  that  that  is  so  with  all 
artists,  yet  some  of  the  most  spirited  pictures  I  have 
seen    were  painted  when  there  was  no  mood,  no 
influence  beyond  the  simple  impulse  to  do  it,  while 
the  outside  world  called  with  clarion  notes  to  lay 
them  aside  and  join  in  its  laughter.     Again  some 
artists  are  impelled  by  sorrow,  some  by  joy,  and 
others  by  danger,  and  perhaps  many  by  jealousy  and 
fear.  Koopman  loved  life  and  movement,  and  I  often 
wondered  why  with  his  love  of  the  sea  he  rarely 
painted  it  except  as  seen  from  the  shore.     However, 
he  was  not  essentially  a  marine  painter ;  many  of 
the  pictures  to  which  he  attached  most  value  were 
entirely  figure  subjects,  but  that  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  his  own  children  chiefly  inspired  them. 
In  much  of  Koopman's  early  work  his  colour 
and  composition  had  many  of  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  Dutch  artists,  notably  those 
one  associates  with  the  marine  pictures  of  H.  W. 
Mesdag  and  B.  J.  Blommers.     Latterly  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  impressionists  and  post- 
impressionists,  without,  however,  in  any  covert  way 
attaching  himself  to  either  movement ;  his  colour 
became  more  virulent,  though  not  always  happily 
suitable   to  that   which    compositionally  attracted 
him.     Nevertheless  many 
of  the  pictures  of  this  later 
phase    gained    a     unique 
popularity  and  found  per- 
manent   resting-places    in 
important    collections    in 
America.    In  looking  over 
the    catalogue    of    the 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burgh, one  is  rather  stag- 
gered at  the  long  list  of 
honours   attached   to   the 
various  portraits  of  artists, 
and   wonders   if  there   is 
really    anything     left    for 
them    to   gain.      In  exhi- 
bitions, too,  one  is  led  to 
expect  great  things  which 
the  memory   of  the  dazz- 
ling medals  seems  to  hide, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  the  artist's  own 
vision  of  further  greatness 
is   also   obscured    in    the 
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same   way.      So   without   enumerating   the   many 
distinctions  that  Mr.   Koopman  achieved,    it  will 
suffice  to  mention  that  he  was  elected  an  Associi  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts  in  191 2,  an 
honour   much    sought    by    artists    of    almost   all 
nationalities.     Born  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
in  1869,  he  early  studied  art  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  later  in  Paris  at  the 
Ecole   des  Beaux-Arts,   and   also  for   some   time 
under  Bouguereau  and  Robert  Fleury.     Like  many 
other  Americans  he  practically  made  France  his 
home  ;  wintering  in  Paris,  he  spent  the  longer  days 
of  spring  and  summer  in  Etaples  and  the  neigh- 
bouring little  village  of  Equihen,  where  the  wash 
of  the  wind  and  sea  supplied  the  life  and  move- 
ment necessary  to  satisfy  his  impulsive  inspirations. 
Last  summer  he  held  a  successful  exhibition  in  his 
own  country,  and  while  there  spent  some  of  the 
brighter  days  painting  in  theGrandCafionof  Arizona. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn,  and  worked  hard 
in  spite  of  a  lingering  illness  which  ultimately  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  renewal  of  energy  in  his 
favourite  painting  ground,  Etaples.     Here  he  died 
on    January   30,    leaving   behind   him   many   un- 
finished canvases,  sketches  and  studies,  and  what 
time  and  the  world  will  think  of  them  he  may  not 
know.     Somewhere  on  an  old  garden  sundial  I  have 
read:    "Time    passes   like   the    shadows   on   my 
face,"  underneath  which  somewise  one  had  written, 
"  Ah,  no  !     Tis  Time  that  stays  and  we  that  go." 


'  HOISTING   SAILS 


BY   AUGUSTUS    KOOPMAN 


(In  the  collection  of  Isaac  Thomas 
Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 


AFTER  THE  STORM."     OIL-PAINTING 
BY  AUGUSTUS  KOOPMAN 


WITH  MIGHT  AND  MAIN." 
BY  AUGUSTUS  KOOPMAN 


The  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 


T 


HE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


The  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers  was  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  "  Old  "  Water-Colour  Society 
from  the  middle  of  February  till  March  20,  and 
although  the  number  of  small  works  appeared  to  be 
much  greater  than  usual  the  impression  which  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  gave  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  arts  of  etching  and  engraving  in  this  country 
was  by  no  means  unfavourable.  The  bulk  of  the 
contributors  showed  that  they  had  a  thorough 
command  over  executive  processes  and  that  they 
were  well  able  to  reach  a  reasonably  high  standard 
of  accomplishment.  The  fault  of  over-elaboration 
which  so  often  mars  the  efforts  of  the  novice,  and 
the  other  extreme  of  insufficient  elaboration  were 
not  unduly  prominent,  while  in  some  of  the  prints 
excellent  effects  were  achieved  by  leaving  portions 


of  the  plate  quite  free  so  as  to  allow  the  paper  itself 
to  contribute  to  the  design.  Indeed  the  general 
level  of  the  collection  was  so  well  maintained 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  pick  out  the 
special  things  deserving  particular  consideration. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  pieces  of  work  were 
Sir  Frank  Short's  mezzotint,  Orion  over  Thames  at 
Ranelagk,  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson's  Saint  Antoine, 
Compiigne,  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley's  Herring  Boats,  St. 
Ives,  and  Jardin  du  Grand  Trianon,  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd's  Fountain  of  Neptune,  Pen  ha  Verde, 
Portugal,  Miss  M.  Kemp-Welch's  .-/  Late  Winter, 
Mr.  Bernard  Eyre's  Wharf edale,  the  groups  of 
admirable  prints  by  Mr.  W.  Lee  Hankey,  M. 
Eugene  Bejot  and  Mr.  David  Waterson ;  but 
there  was  also  much  to  commend  among  the 
contributions  of  the  Hon.  Walter  James,  Mr.  W. 
Monk,  Mr.  C.  H.  Baskett,  Miss  A.  Airy,  Mr. 
Percival  Gaskell,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wvllie,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Charlton,  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Ball.  Three  noteworthy 
plates  by  the  late  Sir  Alfred  East  were  included. 


'*".iv4*ui 
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'  LE   PONT   VICTORIA,    MADRID"  1ENE    BEJOT,    R.  E. 

(  By  permission  of  Messrs.  James  Council  and  Sons) 


"HERRING   BOATS.   ST.  IVES." 
byALFRED    HARTLEY.   R.E. 
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THE  KNITTING  LESSON" 
BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 


"ONE     SUMMERS     DAY        from  A 
mezzotint  by  DAVID  WATERSON.  R.E. 


Studio-  Talk 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

CDON. — The  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Portrait 
Society,  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
last  month,  was  its  variety  of  intention 
and  achievement,  and  also  to  some  extent  the 
display  of  vivid  colour,  the  show  in  this  respect 
reflecting  the  current  taste.  A  great  deal  of  very 
good  work  was  included  in  it,  and  there  were  not 
many  things  which  were  imworthy  of  places  in  an 
important  show,  though  there  were  certainly  several 
which,  because  of  their  technical  extravagance,  one 
could  only  accept  with  considerable  reservations. 
Among  the  conspicuous  successes  of  the  exhibition 
must  be  counted  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  masterly 
canvases  Man  in  Black  and  Lady  in  Rose  and 
Silver  ;  Mr.  W.  Orpen's  fine  study  of  Leonard  Stokes 
and  his  delightful  interior 
portrait,  The  Countess  Craw- 
ford, certainly  one  of  the  most 
charming  works  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  had  so  far  from 
this  master  of  interior  painting ; 
the  three  accomplished  paint- 
ings, La  Maja,  Portrait,  and 
The  Sisters,  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Kelly,  The  Late  Joseph  Craw- 
hall  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell ; 
Lynn  Bristowe,  Esq ,  by  Mr. 
W.  Nicholson  ;  the  Lady  in 
White,  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer; 
and  the  excellent  study  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  de 
Laszlo.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, there  was  plenty  to 
praise  :  the  contributions,  for 
instance,  of  Mrs.  Swynnerton, 
Mr.  I  )acres  Adams,  Mr.  Fiddes 
Watt,  Mr.  A.  McEvoy,  Mr. 
Philip  Connard,  Mr.  Harold 
Speed,  and  Mr.  L.  Campbell 
Taylor  :  and  the  well-known 
portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson 
by  Mr.  Augustus  John.  Some 
good  sculpture,  by  M.  Rodin, 
Mr.  Basil  Gotto,  Mr.  Derwent 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Epstein  was 
shown,  and  there  were  a  few 
memorable  drawings  and 
water-colours. 


illustration  of  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens's  memorial 
to  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  which  having 
been  placed  in  position  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  was  unveiled  early  in  February  by  Earl 
Beauchamp  in  presence  of  a  distinguished  company. 
The  composition  hardly  calls  for  any  explanation, 
especially  as  regards  the  figure  of  Napoleon,  which 
is  of  course  from  the  well-known  picture  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  the  other  being  from  The  Farmer's 
Daughter  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation  collection. 


At  the  Leicester  Gallery  Mr.  Oliver  Hall  has 
been  holding  an  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures  in 
oil.  The  cabinet  size  suits  his  genius — the  charm 
of  his  style  and  his  fastidious  execution.  Mr. 
Hall's  art  has  a  very  personal  character ;  it  does 
not  strike  us  as  intimate  or  profound  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  nature,  but  it  is  directly  inspired 
by  nature  ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  studio- 


We   give  on   this   page   an 


MEMORIAL    TO   SIR    W. 
CATHEDRAL. 


J.    ORCHARDSON,    R.A..    IN    ST.    I'M]    S 
BV   w.    REYNOLDS-STEPHENS 
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concoction  about  it,  and  yet  it  has  the  style  and 
deliberation  of  a  work  of  art  composed  expressly 
for  framing.  None  of  the  pictures  are  mere  tran- 
scripts from  nature,  but  they  each  evoke  the 
presence  of  nature.  The  execution  is  phenomenally 
neat  and  the  artist's  innate  gift  for  composition 
always  keeps  him  from  the  commonplace. 


the  combatants  than  in   composition,  but  with  a 
fine  talent  for  conveying  movement. 


A  beautiful  carved  oak  door,  the  clever  handiwork 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  inner  court  of  Castle  Ashby, 
Northamptonshire.  His  lordship,  who  did  the 
whole  of  the  carving  himself,  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  door  only  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  placed  in  position.  The 
carving  represents  sections  of  the  arms  of  the 
Compton  family  and  the  details  are  executed  with 
exquisite  delicacy  and  accuracy.  Most  of  the  shields 
are  copied  from  carvings  already  in  existence  at 
Compton  Wynyates,  the  family  seat  in  Warwickshire. 
Wood  carving  was  one  of  the  favourite  hobbies  of 
the  late  Marquis,  and  he  took  a  keen  pride  and 
interest  in  this  particular  door.  The  lock  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a  replica  of  an  old  Flemish  lock,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  reproduction  of  one  on  an 
ancient  door  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Among  English  painters  who  have  been  affected 
by  Post-Impressionism,  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe  holds  one 
of  the  first  places.  It  would  seem  that  the  theory 
of  Post-Impressionism  is  too  strong  for  an  English 
artist's  head.  Mr.  Peploe  affords  us  the  rare 
instance  of  an  artist  whose  head  is  stronger  than 
the  theories  he  has  embraced,  he  uses  them 
instead  of  artistically  succumbing  to  them.  Con- 
sequently he  gets  the  best  out  of  them,  gaining 
from  them  what  licence  for  freedom  of  line  and 
abandonment  to  colour  he  may  require,  but  pre- 
serving always  evidence  of  contact  with  life  as  well 
with  theory,  retaining  vitality  and  the  power  to 
convince  where  so  many  under  the  same  influence 
have  entirely  lost  these. 


At  the  Baillie  Gallery  where  Mr.  Peploe's  Exhi- 
bition has  been  held  there  have  also  been  works 
by  Mr.  Roberto  Domingo,  entirely  dealing  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  bull  ring.  The  artist 
is  obviously  an  "  illustrator,"  though  not  perhaps  a 
black-and-white  artist ;  each  painting  describes  a 
distinct  phase  of  the  fight  with  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  fact.  The  method  is  that  of  an  Impressionist, 
sometimes  hardly  sufficiently  suppressing  the  evi- 
dence of  haste  :  the  point  of  view  in  every  painting 
is  that  of  the  "  expert  "  more  interested  in  the  fate  of 


Mr.  Anthony  R.  Barker  has  become  prominent 
of  late  as  a  lithographic  artist  as  well  as  an  etcher, 
and  to  judge  by  some  of  the  prints  we  have  seen, 
the  lithographic  chalk  is  a  medium  which  suits  him 
quite  as  well  as  the  needle.  In  the  print  reproduced 
opposite,  the  spontaneous  freedom  to  which  the 
medium  lends  itself  is  effectively  exploited. 


At  the  Manzi-Joyant  Gallery  in  Bedford  Street 
the  Black  Frame  Club  held  their  annual  exhibition 
last  month.  Many  of  the  best  works  were  found 
on  reference  to  the  catalogue  to  be  from  one  hand, 
that  of  Mr.  Paul  Paul.  Mr.  E.  Borough  Johnson, 
though  never  so  personal  an  artist  with  brush 
in  hand  as  with  a  pencil,  was  also  responsible  for 
important  items.  Mr.  D.  A.  Wehrschmidt's  Sketch, 
Mr.  Percy  W.  Gibbs's  The  Bridge,  St.  Thibault,  and 
The  Isle  of  Urk,  Holland,  are  things  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  other  contributors  of  interesting  work 
were  Messrs.  Haughton,  Lobley,  and  S.  E.  Scott. 


OAK  DOORWAY  AT  CASTLE  ASHBY,  NORTHANTS,  CARVED 
BY   THE   LATE   MARQUIS   OK   NORTHAMPTON 
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Two  exhibitions  of  garden  pictures  were  held 
last  month.  Miss  Mima  Nixon,  whc  showed  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society's,  has  considerable  art  in  com- 
posing her  subject,  in  suggesting  the  distances  of 
long  garden  walks,  and  the  levels  of  lawns  ;  the 
flowers  she  simplifies  with  much  'skill.  On  the 
other  hand  Miss  Parsons — whose  work  was  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's — is  best  in  detail :  it  is  a 
feeling  for  flowers,  rather  than  for  the  mystery 
and  the  perspectives  of  gardens  that  seems  to 
guide  her.  Both  these  artists  work  entirely  in 
water-colour. 


M 


ANCHESTER.  — The  Manchester 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  given  a  good 
account  of  itself  this  year.  The  annual 
exhibition,  which  was  held  as  usual  at 
the  City  Art  Gallery  in  February,  contained  evidence 
of  much  sincere  work,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
exhibition  was  encouraging.  One  missed  the 
pictures  by  the  late  W.  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  who 
was  president  of  the  Academy  for  so  many  years 
and  whose  work  always  added  distinction  to  the 
exhibition.  His  place  was  filled  this  year  by  Mr. 
John  Ely,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  Byron  Cooper  being  elected  vice-president. 


Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson  also  has  been  exhibiting  The  landscapes  especially  were  of  good  quality, 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's.  The  exhibition  included  showing  a  marked  advance  in  the  work  of  some  of 
portraits  and  landscapes 
in  oil.  Across  the  Fields 
to  the  Sea,  Studland,  was 
the  most  notable  and 
stimulating  of  his  land- 
scapes, but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poole  had 
afforded  him  much  in- 
teresting matter  in  cloud 
effects  over  the  harbour, 
and  the  scenery  of  cliffs 
and  clay  diggings.  The 
two  or  three  portraits  were 
distinguished  in  character. 


The  annual  Costume 
Ball  of  the  Chelsea  Arts 
Club,  which  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  social 
functions  of  the  early- 
London  season,  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
on  March  4  and  alike  as 
regards  the  attendance, 
the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  costumes  and  the 
general  organisation,  was 
a  brilliant  success.  Red, 
green  and  yellow  —  and 
especially  orange — 
seemed  to  be  the  colours 
mostly  favoured,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  as  the 
vast  concourse  moved 
slowly  round  the  arena 
to  the  strains  of  the  music 
was  most  dazzling. 
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"  KINGFISHERS.''      WOOD   INTARSIA   BY   OSKAR 
HABERER 

(*.£k  Berlin  Studio-  Talk,  next  page) 

the  exhibitors.  Several  also  have  given  again  a 
freshness  and  interest  to  their  work  by  adventuring 
on  to  unfamiliar  ground.  Among  works  calling  for 
attention  are  Mr.  Anderson  Hague's  Autumn 
Floods,  a  strong  and  vigorous  rendering  of  the  chill, 
wet  weather  of  late  autumn  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson's 
Pasturing,  notable  for  its  fine  colour  and  atmo- 
sphere ;  Mr.  Charles  Oppenheimer's  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  in  which  a  difficult  subject  has  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  a  large  and  broad  manner ; 
Mr.  Byron  Cooper's  Night,  a  harmonious  and 
attractive  rendering  of  moonlight,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  R.  G.  Somerset,  Mr.  H.  Moxon 
Cook,  Mr.  VV.  Noel 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Royle.       


The  most  attractive  por- 
trait in  the  exhibition  was 
Mr.  T.  C.  Dugdale's  Miss 
Elsie  Carrington,  in  which 
the  figure  is  well  posed  and 
the  general  colour  pleasant. 
Hetty,  a  study  of  a  head, 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Barber, 
modelled  with  great  direct- 
ness, and  a  portrait  by  Miss 
Prince  also  deserve  notice. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Booth  showed 
several  good  pictures  of 
horses.  Among  the  water- 
colours  TTie  Blue  Arno  by 
Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls 
claimed    attention    for    its 


delightful  colour  and  freshness  of  treatment.  Miss 
M.  F.  Monkhouse  also  showed  several  water- 
colours  of  interest,  and  good  work  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Elias  Bancroft,  Mr.  Moxon  Cook,  Mr.  Alex. 
J.  Mavrogordato,  Mr.  Frank  Longshaw,  Mr.  Percy 
Lancaster  and  Miss  Jessie  I  )awe,  who  had  also  a 
good  portrait  in  pastel.  Sculpture  was  represented 
by  several  portrait  busts  by  Mr.  Cassidy  and  two  well 
imagined  statuettes  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Wright. 

S.  H.  S. 

BIRMINGHAM.— The  Birmingham  Royal 
Society  of  Artists  has  entered  upon  a  new- 
period  of  its  career,  and  has  just  held  the 
inaugural  exhibition  in  its  new  galleries, 
one  hundred  years  after  the  holding  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  kind  in  Birmingham.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  regret  to  those  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Birmingham  that  the  old  building  with  its  classic 
portico,  which  for  so  many  years  formed  a  striking 
object  in  New  Street,  should  have  disappeared  ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fine  round  room  will  long  be  felt. 
But  the  enormously  enhanced  value  of  land  in  such 
a  central  situation  in  the  city,  together  with  the 
rapidly  approaching  termination  of  the  society's  lease, 
made  the  destruction  of  the  old  building  inevitable 
within  a  few  years  at  most.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  front  of  the  premises  now  just  completed, 
on  the  old  site,  is  given  to  shops  and  offices,  while 
the  galleries  of  the  society  are  built  in  the  rear. 
Though  not  so  extensive  as  the  former  galleries, 
the  new  ones  are  sufficiently  large,  and  well  lighted  • 
the  large  room  being  7S  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide. 
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(See  Paris  Studio-  Talk) 

The  society  enjoys  the  support  of  a  number  of 
subscribers,  but  it  derives  no  part  of  its  income  from 
the  city  rates.  Its  management  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  its  more  active 
resident  members,  among  whom  the  very  able 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Wainwright,  R.W.S., 
takes  the  lion's  share  of  work.  The 
society  is  one  of  the  very  few  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  that  are  entirely 
managed  by  artists.  The  recent  exhi- 
bition was  confined  to  the  works  of 
members  and  associates,  but  there  is 
every  intention  that  other  exhibitions 
shall  be  held,  in  which  other  artists,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Midlands,  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
work  to  the  Birmingham  public.  There 
are  twenty-nine  members  and  thirty 
associates  in  the  society,  and  though 
there  is  a  very  wide  divergence  of  aim 
and  outlook  among  the  members,  this 
has  not  been  found  incompatible  with 
harmonious  working  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Perhaps  the  chief  line  of 
demarcation  lies  between  the  Decora- 
tive or  Pre-Raphaelite  group,  and  the 
other  members  and  associates.  By 
hanging  the  works  of  these  two  sections 
on  separate  walls  or  screens,  each  has 
derived  advantage  from  the  classifica- 
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tion,  while  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  has 
been  much  enhanced.  If  this  method  can  be 
carried  still  further,  so  as  to  secure  separate 
grouping  for  the  individual  artists,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  still  greater  advance  will  be 
made. 

BERLIN.  —  In    Casper's    Salon    some 
landscapes  from  Southern  France  with 
fine   portrayal  of  atmosphere  effects, 
witnessed  to  the  carefully  developing  art 
of  Felix  Borchardt.     Hans  Hartig's  characteristi- 
cally grasped  Spring  Tide  in  Westerland  made 
one  realise  the  dangers  of  the  North  Sea.     Ernst 
Liebermann  stood  out  as  a  clever  and  careful 
painter  of  the  female  nude,  and  Ulrich  Hubner 
as  a  sea  painter.     One  could  admire  Friedrich 
Kallmorgen  for  his  ability  to  grasp  a  scene  of 
city  life  with  all  the  drama  of  its  intercourse. 
Among   various    graphic    exhibits    of    notable 
quality  the  Hill  Path  by  Walter  Leistikow  made 
an    instant   appeal  by   its   convincing  proof  of 
direct  contact  with  nature.     One  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  at  first  sight,  that  the  intarsia  pictures 
by  Oskar  Haberer  were  not  oil-paintings.     Animals, 
figure-compositions,    and    landscapes    showed    the 
acute    observer   and    reliable    draughtsman    who 
achieves  beautiful  colour  melodies  with  his  mosaics 
of  wood.     In  these  the  textures  of  different  woods 
are  cleverly  selected  and  manipulated  to  represent 
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clouds,  trees,  water,  air,  and  human  forms.  Crafts- 
manship here  seems  to  be  exalted  to  the  sphere  of 
high  art.  Haberer,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Karlsruhe 
Arts  and  Crafts  School,  now  resides  and  practises 
his  calling  in  Berlin.     

At  Paul  Cassirer's  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
studying  Waldemar  Rosier  in  all  the  phases  of  his 
development,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  yet 
reached  any  definite  course.  He  attacks  landscape 
and  the  human  figure  with  emotional  verve,  and 
after  showing  a  partiality  for  cool  tonalities  of  the  Van 
Gogh  order,  has  proceeded  to  a  passionate  display  of 
colour.  A  craving  for  a  synthetic  style  of  composi- 
tion  and  for  the  exact 
portrayal  of  light  aggravates 
his  difficulties,  and  it  seems 
as  if  his  labours  could  be 
facilitated  by  more  natural- 
ness. A  collection  of  Odilon 
Redon's  works  was  on  view 
in  this  Salon.  This  painter 
revelled  in  harmonious  juxta- 
positions of  pure  colour  spots 
long  before  pointillism  made 
its  appearance  as  a  creed, 
and  evolved  his  theory  in 
flower-pieces  of  particular 
delicacy  and  decorative 
quality.  In  works  such  as 
these,  even  a  Whistlerian 
sestheticism  can  find  gratifi- 
cation, but  in  his  treatment 
of  heroic-symbolic  subjects 
he  seems  to  show  a  strange 
weakness. 


Ample  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  lately  for  a 
study  of  the  talent  of  the 
Norwegian  Edvard  Munch, 
whose  paintings  filled  the 
whole  of  Fritz  Gurlitt's  Salon, 
while  his  graphic  work  occu- 
pied the  galleries  of  Amsler 
and  Ruthardt.  It  is  a  rather 
contradictory  nature  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  him. 
There  is  certainly  much  in 
his  pictures  that  attracts  one 
at  first  sight,  but  his  expres- 
sionist style,  and  his  thin 
glazing  of  the  white  canvas, 
are  inimical  to  a  sustained 
interest.  Deficiencies  of  exe- 
cution and  brutalities  of  taste  quickly  dispel 
fascination  ;  and  one  soon  becomes  painfully  aware 
of  the  lack  of  an  artistic  conscience.  J.  J. 

PARIS. — In  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Second  Group  of  Engravers  on  Wood 
in  the  little  Galerie  Grandhomme  one 
felt  an  intimacy  that  is  so  often  lacking 
in  more  pretentious  galleries.  The  gallery  is  not 
large  enough  to  leave  vacant  space  to  be  filled  with 
work  that  would  otherwise  be  rejected,  and  the 
result  in  the  case  of  this  exhibition  of  wood  engrav- 
ings was  that  each  artist  of  the  group  was 
judiciously  represented,  and  that  the  collection  as  a 
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whole  was  unusually  interesting.  Each  of  the 
eighteen  prints  shown  by  Mons.  A.  Latour  revealed 
a  big  poetical  simplicity  of  character,  accompanied 
bv  a  technical  appropriateness  which  was  especially 
notable  in  his  Xotre-Dame  (eftet  du  soir)  and  his 
Paysage  (environ  de  Coutances).  The  sadder 
aspects  of  life  were  excellently  portrayed  by  Amedee 
Wetter  in  such  prints  as  Le  gros  malade  and 
Porteuse  d  aiguilles  de  Pins.  The  Illustrations  and 
Types  divers  by  M.  Berdon  with  their  everyday 
interest  were  also  artistically  fascinating,  a  similar 
outlook  characterising  the  work  of  Mons.  Louis 
Hautecceur  in  his  Types  Pusses  excellent  in  colour 
and  composition.  Amongst  those  whose  sympathy 
lies  more  with  landscape  and  incidental  figures 
there  was  much  which  was  attractive  in  the  prints 
by  MM.  Berthet  and  R.  Grillon,  Le  faune pendu  by 
the  former  being  uncommonly  quaint,  while  M. 
Grillon  in  his  Paysage  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
spontaneous  character  shown  in  all  his  work.  Two 
other  artists  complete  the  group,  and  in  their  work 
the  qualities  one  associates  with  the  finer  technique 
of  wood  engravings  was  skilfully  manifested,  I 
refer  to   MM.  P.   E.    Colin  and  B.  Zuricher,  the 


former  well  represented  in  such  prints  as  La  colline 
de  Sion  Vande'mont,  Petit  Bitcheron  and  Souvenirs 
d'autrefois,  and  the  latter  by  some  large  and  attrac- 
tive studies  in  colour  of  birds  and  animals. 

E.  A.  T. 

BUDAPEST— The  winter  exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  Budapest,  proved  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  because 
the  average  quality  of  the  work  showed  a 
marked  advance,  and  because  the  exhibits  were 
displayed  to  better  advantage  than  usual.  In  this 
last  respect  a  gratifying  improvement  was  ob- 
servable, and  as  a  result  the  general  tone  was 
distinctly  agreeable,  certainly  far  more  agreeable 
than  on  some  recent  occasions  when  the  hanging  of 
the  exhibits  left  much  to  be  desired. 


The  department  of  portraiture  was,  as  usual,  well 
represented.  Prof.  Gyula  Benczur,  the  veteran 
painter  who  has  just  completed  his  seventieth  year, 
showed  no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard  by 
which  he  has  won  his  laurels,  and  in  fact  his 
portrait  of  Count  Nandor  Zichy,  painted  within  a 
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few  days  of  that  statesman's  death,  must  be 
reckoned  among  his  finest  achievements.  The 
whole  attitude  of  the  sitter  shows  weariness  and 
lassitude  while  the  expression  of  the  features  tells  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering.  Other  portraits  by 
the  same  artist  revealed  fine  qualities.  Laszlo's 
Portrait  of  Baron  Gyula  Forster  was  an  excellent 
example  of  his  technical  skill.  Sandor  Papp's 
portrait  of  a  lady  wearing  a  gown  of  old  rose  hue  and 
a  large  black  hat  was  another  agreeable  work. 
Ede  Ballo,  one  of  Hungary's  older  painters, 
exhibited  some  striking  portraits  of  Hungarian 
noblemen  in  gala  uniform,  which  proved  of  interest 
not  only  on  account  of  the  persons  depicted  but 
also  because  of  the  painter's  shrewd  characterisation 
of  his  sitters  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  his  materials.  Leopold  Horovitz,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Kiinstlerhaus,  was 
represented  by  one  portrait  only,  that  of  a  young 
girl,  admirably  refined  in  colouring  and  delicately 
manipulated.  Gyula  Clatter's  picture  of  a  fair  lady 
wearing  a  long  blue  mantle  bordered  with  white 
fox  was  pleasing,  but  his  portrait  of  an  old  lady 
was  far  better  as  a  work  of  art.  Reszb  Zsombolya- 
Burghardt,  who  studied  under  J.  S.  Sargent,  showed 
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good  qualities  in  his  manner  of  painting ;  a  fine 
colourist,  he  has  a  clever  method  of  handling 
his  brush  and  a  decidedly  personal  manner  of 
depiction.  

A  number  of  good  landscapes  were  shown, 
and  here  one  noted  a  pleasing  variety  of  subjects 
culled  not  only  from  Hungary  itself,  which  as  a 
country  offers  so  much  to  the  landscape  painter, 
but  from  places  farther  afield.  Baron  Laszlo 
Mednyanszky  exhibited  several  pictures,  all  bearing 
the  impress  of  his  dreamy  fantasy,  studies  of  trees 
and  of  waters,  delicately,  intimately  depicted  with 
the  brush  of  a  master  living  in  his  own  world  of 
beautiful  thoughts  which  he  transcribes  on  the 
canvas  in  gentle  tones  of  browns  and  greys.  There 
are  few  who  could  fail  to  appreciate  the 
landscapes  of  this  gifted  painter.  There  were 
also  some  fine  landscapes  by  Arnold  Zorn,  one 
of  which,  showing  St.  Moritz  in  the  glow  of  a 
burning  sunset  with  dark  mountains  behind,  was 
remarkable  for  its  dexterous  treatment  of  light 
effects.  Gyula  Kosztolanyi-Kann  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  treatment  of  the  water  reflections  in 
his  delightful  picture  of  the  old  town  of  Treviso, 
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Lajos  Szlanyi  showed  much  earnest  thought  in  his 
work,  which  is  continually  growing  both  in  breadth 
of  manipulation  and  in  the  depth  of  thought  every- 
where revealed  in  his  pictures.  His  Autumn  in  the 
Forest  should  be  singled  out  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colour,  its  fine  atmospheric  effect,  and  indeed  the 
whole  handling  of  the  subject.  In  Szlanyi  Hungary 
has  a  first-rate  landscapist  and  one  in  whom 
there  is  every  promise  of  future  distinction. 
Another  landscapist  of  note  is  Nandor  Katona, 
whose  views  of  the  Tatra  Mountains  are  singularly 
beautiful.  This  artist  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
Nature,  and  interprets  her  charms  in  a  scholarly 
manner  and  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  her  subtle 
delights.  Another  artist  whose  efforts  are  worthy 
of  acknowledgment  is  Odon  Pajtas  Szmrecsanyi, 
whose  scenes  of  rural  landscape  are  fresh  and  sunny. 


Prof.  Robert  Nadler,  whose  work  is  already  well 
known  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  surpassed  him- 


self on  this  occasion,  particularly  in  his  seascapes, 
of  which  one,  The  Harbour  of  Tromsoe,  is  here 
reproduced — a  work  remarkable  for  the  harmony 
of  its  tones,  the  general  beauty  of  the  composition 
and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  its  treatment. 
Andras  Mikola  revealed  both  refinement  and 
talent  in  his  pictures  of  Venice;  Sandor  Nyilasy 
showed  a  wealth  of  enjoyable  colour  in  his 
Towards  Evening,  just  a  wayside  scene  but  thought- 
fully and  characteristically  rendered,  Pal  Szinyei- 
Merse  exhibited  a  garden  scene  in  which  the  scent 
of  the  flowers  seemed  to  permeate  the  atmosphere, 
painted  as  though  the  artist  had  lingered  lovingly 
over  his  task.  Janos  Kleh,  who  contributed  several 
landscapes,  is  particularly  happy  in  the  treatment 
of  trees  and  especially  so  in  broad  masses,  Bela 
Ivanyi-Griinwald,  an  artist  of  distinction,  was  repre- 
sented by  several  works,  of  which  his  Awakening 
of  Spring  is  an  excellent  example  ;  it  is  a  fine  inter- 
pretation of  the  young  nature  just  arousing  from  its 
long  winter  sleep,  and  is  a 
remarkably  refined  piece 
of  painting.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the 
charming  landscapes  exe- 
cuted in  pure  water-colours 
by  Aladar  Edvi-Illes,  in 
which  he  displayed  a 
rare  depth  of  feeling  and 
tenderness  of  touch. 
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Among  other  notable 
works  in  the  exhibition 
fuliette  by  Janos  Czencz, 
was  distinguished  for  the 
admirable  treatment  of  the 
flesh,  the  manipulation  of 
the  drapery  and  the  beauty 
of  the  colour-scheme  to 
which  these  have  been 
made  subservient.  Madame 
Glatz-Wildner  is  an  artist 
of  great  charm  and  per- 
sonality, with  a  fine  sense 
of  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  decorative  effect  of 
her  subject,  and  a  refined 
manner  of  expression.  Her 
Still-Life,  here  reproduced, 
is  a  good  example  of  her 
method  of  treatment,  which 
is  essentially  broad  and 
artistic.  Arthur  Heyer 
exhibited  some  very  good 
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pictures  of  cats  and  cows,  showing  a  fine  under- 
standing for  animal  life,  and  Istvan  Zador  some 
broadly  depicted  landscapes,  but  more  interesting 
were  his  interior  pictures  of  the  Hunting-Box  at 
Godollo  belonging  to  the  Emper,or-King  Francis 
Joseph,  which  revealed  Zador  as  an  accomplished, 
serious,  and  virile  artist.  An  interior  portrait  of  a 
lady  pianist  by  the  same  artist  possessed  fine 
qualities.  Cezar  Herrer'.s  work  bore  the  signs  of  his 
Spanish  origin,  it  showed  decided  talent  and  power 
of  expression,  particularly  in  his  depictions  of 
Spanish  types.  Other  works  of  interest  were  shown 
by  Geza  Vastagh,  a  painter  of  wild  animals  with  a 
setting  of  forest  scenery,  Bela  Erdbssy,  Gyorgy 
Vastag,  Ferenc  Olgyay,  Hugo  Poll,  and  Oszkar 
Mendlik.  

In  the  section  of  graphic  art,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  Mariska  Agoston,  a  young  girl 
who  has  executed  some  remarkable  etchings  of 
animals,  which  show  earnest  study,  high  ideals  and 
a  right  understanding  of  her  technique.  Among  the 
works  of  sculpture  on  view,  the  study  of  a  woman's 
head,  by  Elemer  von  F  iilop 
Felsoeori,  here  reproduced, 
claims  attention  as  a  life- 
like rendering  free  from 
superfluous  detail,  and 
James  Pasztor's  nude 
figure,  The  Banislied  Girl, 
is  an  excellent  example  of 
modelling,  showing  a  fine 
feeling  for  lines  of  beauty 
in  the  human  form.  This 
sculptor  though  still  very 
young,  has  twice  been 
awarded  the,  prize  in  the 
competition  for  the 
Munkacsy  monument. 
Other  interesting  works  of 
plastic  art  were  sent  by 
Miklos  Ligeti,  Nandor 
Gail,  ElekLux,  Lajos  Pick, 
who  studied  in  Brussels 
and  who  shows  real  cul- 
ture in  his  work,  Odbn 
Szamovolszky,  whose  wood 
sculpture  is  remarkable 
for  its  vigour,  and  Imre 
Csikasz  a  young  sculptor 
of  much  distinction  whose 
life  was  cut  short  a  month 
or  two  ago  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  and  whose 
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achievements  during  his  all  too  brief  career  show 
him  to  have  been  a  sculptor  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  one  of  whom  great  things 
could  be  confidently  expected.  A.  S.  L. 

COLOGNE. — By  the  inauguration  of  the 
Museum  fur  Ostasiatische  Kunst  in 
this  city  at  the  end  of  last  October, 
Cologne  can  boast  of  possessing  the 
only  museum  in  Europe  that  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  art  of  the  Far  East,  and  in  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  that  is  being  taken  by  European 
students  and  connoisseurs  in  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  the  event  is  one 
of  great  significance.  The  museum  has  been 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
and  maintaining  the  important  and  comprehensive 
collection  formed  in  the  course  of  many  years  by 
Prof.  Adolf  Fischer  as  the  result  of  independent 
travels  and  expeditions  in  the  Far  East,  and  also 
during  the  period  of  his  appointment  as  Scientific 
Attache  to  the  German  Embassy  in  Pekin.  To 
this  collection  have  been  added  the  fruits  of  two 
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further  expeditions  undertaken  by  Prof.  Fischer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  and 
munificently  subsidised  by  certain  of  its  leading 
citizens,  such  as  Herr  Arnold  von  Guilleaume, 
Dr.  Emil  Freiherr  von  Oppenheim,  Herr  Alfred 
Schiitte  and  Herr  Adolf  Lindgens,  who  with 
Oberbiirgermeister  Wallraf  and  others  had  from 
the  first  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
movement  for  establishing  the  museum. 


The  new  museum  adjoins  the  Museum  ot  In- 
dustrial Art  on  the  Hansa-Ring  and  is  entered 
through  that  building.  Externally  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  impart  an  Oriental  character  to  the 
structure,  and  in  fact,  all  idea  of  doing  so  was 
abandoned  after  mature  consideration  in  favour  of 
an  elevation  more  in  harmony  with  the  local  type 


of  architecture.  In  plan  the  building  is  approxi- 
mately T-shaped,  an  arrangement  which  has 
permitted  of  an  ample  provision  of  windows  to 
each  floor.  Within  the  building  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  exhibition  purposes  are  thirty-two  in 
number,  two  in  the  basement  and  the  remainder 
on  the  three  floors  above.  These  rooms  have 
been  designedly  pitched  comparatively  low,  as  it 
was  considered  that  lofty  rooms  would  have  been 
unnecessary  and  incongruous  with  the  character  of 
the  exhibits,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  decoration 
of  the  rooms  has  been  kept  as  simple  as  possible. 
For  the  protection  of  the  numerous  precious 
paintings  on  silk  the  use  of  glass  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  in  this  respect  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  America  for 
the  care  of  its  superb  collection  have  furnished 
guidance.  Glass  cases  have  also  been  freely 
used  for  the  protection  of  other  oojects,  such 
as  porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  polychrome  wood 
sculpture,  &c. 


The  contents  of  these  thirty-two  rooms  represent 
practically  every  period  in  the  history  of  Far  Eastern 
art  and  every  form  of  artistic  production — painting, 
sculpture  in  stone,  clay,  wood  and  bronze,  ivory 
carving,  lacquer  ware,  enamels,  glass,  pottery  and 
porcelain,  including  the  special  pottery  used  for 
the  Tea  ceremony  (Cha-no-yu)  in  Japan,  arms  and 
armour,  textile  fabrics,  the  carved  masks  used  in 
the  No  dances  in  Japan,  the  colour-prints  of  China 
as  well  as  Japan,  architectural  ceramics  (tiles, 
keystones,  &c),  and  other  varieties  of  products. 
One  room  is  set  apart  for  Lamaistic  art,  another 
for  Korean  art,  and  two  for  Buddhistic  paintings 
and  sculpture;  while  on  the  ground  floor  three  rooms 
have  been  specially  arranged  by  a  Japanese  crafts- 
man conversant  with  the  ancient  traditions,  to 
represent  down  to  the  smallest  detail  the  style  and 
decoration  of  the  reception  rooms  in  a  wealthy 
Japanese  monastery.  Of  the  numerous  objects  dis- 
tributed according  to  a  systematic  scheme  among 
the  other  rooms  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  speak 
in  detail ;  a  fairly  full  description  is,  however,  given 
by  Prof.  Fischer  in  the  illustrated  guide  he  has 
compiled — a  handy  book  of  over  200  pages. 

A  MSTERDAM.— Louis  W.  van  Soest,  whose 
/\  painting  Afternoon  Sun  is  reproduced 
/  %  overleaf,  was  born  in  Java  in  18(17.  and 
1  \.  was  at  first  marked  out  for  a  business 
career,  but  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  art  has 
claimed  his  entire  devotion.  He  has  exhibited 
with    success   both    here    in    Amsterdam    and    in 
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Brussels,  Paris,  St.  Louis  and  Munich,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  has  gained  a  gold  medal, 
while  several  of  his  pictures  have  passed  into  public 
collections,  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg  among 
others.  Most  of  his  work  nowadays  is  shown 
at  the  Larensche  Kunsthandel  Galleries  in  the 
Heerengracht,  Amsterdam.  Van  Soest  is  held  in 
much  esteem  among  contemporary  landscape 
painters  in  Holland,  and  his  snow  pictures  in 
particular  are  greatly  admired.  At  the  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition  in  Rome  last  year  one  of 
these  winter  landscapes  of  his  was  purchased  by 
the  King*  of  Italy  for  his  private  collection.  Of 
late  the  artist  has  painted  a  good  deal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Munich,  where  the  scenery 
resembles  that  of  Holland.  His  palette  is  always 
fresh  and  his  sense  of  colour  discreet,  while  the 
confident  alertness  of  his  touch  shows  that  his 
hand  is  well  disciplined  in  brush  manipulation. 


Arthur  Briet  like  Van  Soest,  was 
born  of  European  parents  in  Java,  and 
in  the  same  year.  He  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp  under  Verlat, 
and  chiefly  paints  interiors  at  Laren, 
Nunspeet,  and  Heeze.  He  has,  how- 
ever, ransacked  the  whole  country  to 
get  hold  of  beautiful  old  interiors,  for 
Briet  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
"  interior  painters,"  who,  when  having 
once  found  a  good  thing,  continually 
paint  it  with  only  a  change  of  models. 
He  seeks  till  he  has  found  an  interior 
in  which  composition  and  inhabitants 
sufficiently  suit  his  taste,  and  then 
paints  it  as  it  is,  without  any  polishing 
or  embellishment.  The  chief  factors 
in  his  work  are  composition,  line  and 
colour,  and  he  never  paints  an  interior 
in  which  these  three  things  do  not 
fully  claim  his  inspiration.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  few  paintings  he  pro- 
duces ;  some  are  seen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Larensche  Kunsthandel 
Galleries — as,  for  instance,  the  fine 
painting  reproduced  (for  Briet  a  large 
one)  which  elicited  much  admiration 
when  exhibited  recently.         J.  S.  B. 

PHILADELPHIA.  —The 
Temple  Gold  Medal    was 
awarded  by  the  painters'  jury 
of    the    One   Hundred    and 
Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Works  in 


Oil  and  Sculpture,  held  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  to  Mr.  W,  Elmer  Schofield  for  his 
picture  entitled  The  Hill  Country,  this  award  being 
made  to  the  best  painting  in  the  exhibition  without 
regard  to  subject ;  the  Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Medal 
for  the  best  landscape  to  Robert  Spencer  for  his 
picture  entitled  Five  o'clock  :  June  :  the  Carol  H. 
Beck  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  portrait  to  Mr.  Robert 
Henri's  Herself;  the  Walter  Lippincott  Prize  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  the  founder  to  have  the  right 
to  purchase  the  picture,  to  M.  Jean  McLane  (Mrs. 
Johannsen)  for  her  portrait-group  Virginia  and 
Stanton  Arnold ;  the  Mary  Smith  Prize  for  the  best 
painting  by  a  woman  resident  in  Philadelphia  to 
Mks  Nina  B.Ward  for  her  Elizabeth.  The  George  D. 
Widener  Memorial  Medal  for  sculpture  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Paul  Manship  for  a  fountain  figure  entitled 
The  Duck  Girl  (see  page  251). 


There  were  three  hundred  and  thirty  paintings 
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on  view,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  artists 
were  represented.  Compared  with  previous 
Academy  Exhibitions  there  were  fewer  paintings 
exposed,  but  the  exhibits  of  sculpture  were  much 
more  numerous,  due,  no  doubt,' to  competition 
for  the  YVidener  Medal  offered  this  year  for  the 
second  time.  As  a  manifestation  of  sanity  of  con- 
ception free  of  any  decadent  influence  now  so  pre- 
valent in  certain  art  circles,  of  comprehensible 
effort,  and  especially  of  American  genius  and  talent 
of  the  best  kind,  the  show  was  a  most  interesting 
one.  The  limited  number  of  pictures  accepted,  one 
line  being  the  rule  for  those  considered  worthy  of 
exhibition,  provoked  a  storm  of  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  jury  that  was  unusually  severe. 
Whether  this  was  justified  or  not  has  not  yet  been 
fully  ascertained,  but  certainly  one  missed  from  the 
catalogue  the  names  of  many  really  distinguished 
artists  whom  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  to 
be  represented  in  this  im- 
portant show.  One  is  loath 
to  accuse  the  jury  of  par- 
tiality, yet  side  by  side 
with  works  undoubtedly 
great  one  saw  here,  at  in- 
tervals, unaccountable 
things,  miserable  attempts 
at  novelty  for  its  own  sake, 
meretricious  and  really 
detrimental  to  the  general 
excellence  of  the  ensemble. 
These  lapses,  however, 
formed  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  moderation 
and  serene  endeavour,  and 
may  be  dismissed  without 
further  comment.  Juries 
are,  after  all,  only  human, 
and  are  not  infallible. 


in  its  conception  and  facture  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  nation.  One  can  regard,  for 
instance,  Mr.  W.  Elmer  Schofield's  The  Hill 
Country  as  an  example  of  purely  American  art, 
great  because  growing  out  of  its  environment  and 
most  assuredly  deserving  the  Temple  Medal  as  the 
best  picture  without  regard  to  subject  in  the  ex- 
hibition :  and  another  work  from  the  same  hand 
entitled  The  Waterfall  was.  noticeable  as  containing 
the  same  qualities  of  directness  and  nearness  to 
Nature  as  the  prize  picture.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Redfield,  another  typical  painter  illustrating  the  fore- 
going remarks,  contributed  four  important  works 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  perhaps  In 
t/ie  Village.  Mr.  Jonas  Lie  occupied  the  entire 
wall  space  of  one  gallery  with  twenty  well  handled 
paintings  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  construc- 
tion which  might  well  illustrate  the  ever  interest- 
ing poem  of  Labour  from  the  artist's  point  of  view. 


As  usual  in  American 
exhibitions  landscape 
painting  was  the  feature 
most  noticeable  and  also  as 
usual  most  successful.  The 
contemporary  American 
school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing is,  in  a  way,  unique,  a 
school  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  will  probably  live  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Art,  indicating 
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Mr.  William  Ritschel  exhibited  some  capital 
canvases  painted  in  the  Far  West,  such  as  Blue 
Depths,  Carmel,  California  and  Rocks  and  Breakers, 
California.  Mr.  Fred.  Wagner  had  four  pictures, 
actualities  of  the  wharves  and  shipping,  of  which 
Snow  and  Ice  was  the  most  interesting.  Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent  was  represented  by  a  painting  of  A 
Waterfall  that  revealed  him  as  a  landscape  artist 
of  the  first  rank.        

The  examples  of  portraiture  were  both  numerous 
and  good.  Mr.  Thos.  Eakins's  portrait  study  of 
Dr.  Agnew,  painted  for  the  large  canvas  of  the  Agnew 
Clinic  now  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  may  be 
described  as  one  of  the  strongest  bits  of  character  de- 
lineation ever  shown  at  the  Academy.  Mr.  Way  man 
Adams's  Booth  Tarkington,  Esq.,  impressed  one  as 
boldly  painted  with  a  full  brush  and  sure  touch.  Mr. 
Leopold  G.  Seyffert's  portrait  of  Charlto?t  Yarnall, 
Esq.,  had  much  the  same  virile  quality  combined 
with  rare  distinction.  Mr. 
Frank  W .  Benson's 
Coleman  Sellers,  Esq., 
probably  showed  more  at- 
tention to  detail  yet  with 
no  appreciable  loss  of 
essentials.  Mrs.  M.  Jean 
McLane's  group  Virginia 
and  Stanton  Arnold, 
awarded  the  Lippincott 
Prize,  was  simply  charm- 
ing in  colour  and  freedom 
of  handling.  Mr.  Robert 
Henri's  portraits  of  Irish 
girls  were  extremely  clever, 
one  of  them,  Herself,  being 
awarded  the  Beck  Prize. 
Mrs.  Alice  Mumford 
Roberts  showed  a  well- 
painted  portrait  of  Henry 
J.  Bryant,  Esq.,  President 
ol  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Brecken- 
ridge  had  a  carefully 
studied  portrait  of  Dr. 
Alusser;  and  Mrs.  Lazar 
Raditz  another  careful 
work  in  the  portrait  of  E. 
Burgess  Warren,  Esq., 
Honorary  Vice-President 
of  the  Academy. 


occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  Gallery  F  with  an 
offering  of  tender  sentiment  in  Maternity.  Mr. 
William  W.  Churchill's  Pouring  Tea  contained 
the  elements  of  a  highly  wrought  bit  of  genre, 
and  his  The  Painter  showed  some  masterful  draw- 
ing of  the  nude.  The  Lovers  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Hawthorne  embodied  the  qualities  of  interest- 
ing subject,  tonal  excellence  and  warm  colouring, 
recalling  certain  works  of  the  old  masters.  Miss 
Marie  Danforth  Page's  Tenement  Af other  was  the  sort 
of  work  that  would  attract  the  seeker  of  pathos 
and  the  connoisseur  of  technique.  Beautiful  in 
colour  and  sparkling  in  effect  was  Mr.  J.  Alden 
Weir's  Nocturne.  Mr.  Paul  Connoyer's  Old  Neiv 
York  was  a  convincing  bit  of  urban  scenery.  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Waugh  contributed  some  superb 
examples  of  marine  painting,  pictures  of  the  sea 
that  are  the  last  word  in  this  line.  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Friesecke's  Venetian  Blind  ■was  a  beautiful  colour- 
scheme  of  blues  and  greens. 


Mr.    Gari    Melchers 
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The  extraordinary  collection  of  sculpture  really 
deserves  separate  notice,  but  should  not  be  passed 
meanwhile  without  special  mention  of  the  remark- 
able contributions  of  Mr.  Paul  Manship,  one  of 
which,  The  Duck  Girl,  won  the  Widener  Medal,  a 
very  characteristic  bust  of  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon 
by  Mr.  Albert  Jaegers,  a  portrait  of  Monsignor 
Kieran  by  Mr.  Samuel  Murray,  a  well-modelled 
Greyhound  by  Mr.  Eli  Harvey,  a  beautiful  nude  by 
Mr.  Edward  Berge,  Muse  Finding  the  I/ead  of 
Orpheus,  and  Mr.  Giuseppe  Donato's  portrait 
bust,  showing  strong  individuality,  of  John  H. 
Cotiverse,  Esc],  E.  C. 

KYOTO,  JAPAN.— From  the  time  when 
Kyoto   became   the   capital   of    Japan 
under  the  Emperor  Kwammu  in   7S4, 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor, 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  centuries,  it  served 


as  an  imperial  residence.  As  such  the  city  has  been 
the  centre  of  Art,  all  the  best  artists  and  artisans 
from  all  over  the  country  having  been  drawn  to  it 
for  the  building  and  embellishment  of  its  palaces 
and  temples.  The  city  is  rich  in  memories  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  past  ;  the  very  atmosphere,  in 
fact,  is  scented  with  that  mysterious  something  that 
awakens  the  artistic  imagination  and  transports  one, 
perhaps,  to  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  men  and  women  spoke  in  poems,  or  when 
famous  artists  painted  the  wonderful  fusuma  (sliding 
screens)  of  the  temples,  or  laid  out  their  charming 
gardens,  or  when  the  great  potters  worked  at  the 
kilns  among  the  pine  trees  of  the  hill-side. 


When  I  walk  up  the  steep  path  to  the  Kiyomizu 
Temple  past  the  Yasaka  Shrine,  or  saunter  about 
Maruyama,  I  often  think  of  Maruyama  Okyo 
(r  735_1 795),  the  founder  of  the  naturalistic  school, 
who  lived  and  worked  there,  and  when  resting  on  a 
rock  in  a  grove  there  have  often  recalled  the  great 
competition  that  took  place  between  Okyo  and 
Tanikaze  Kajinosuke.  Tanikaze  was  a  champion 
wrestler,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  called  on  Okyo 
one  day  and  proposed  a  trial  of  strength,  each 
according  to  his  own  line  of  pursuit :  he  wouid 
show  the  greatest  feat  he  was  capable  of  by  his 
physical  strength  and  the  host  was  to  show  his  by 
his  ability  to  paint.  Okyo  consented,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  while  the  wrestler  might  be  able 
to  perform  his  feat  on  the  spot,  time  would  be 
required  by  the  artist,  who  had  first  to  use  his  brain 
before  showing  his  skill. 


THE    DUCK    ilIRI   "    (FIGURE   FOR    FOUNTAIN) 
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All  was  agreed  and  the  guest  took  his  leave. 
Far  into  the  night  did  Okyo  lean  against  his  desk, 
lost  in  deep  meditation.  Early  next  morning,  while 
still  in  bed  he  was  awakened  by  something  falling 
that  shook  the  house.  He  opened  the  door  and 
found  the  wrestler  Tanikaze  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  beside  him  was  a  rock,  which 
appeared  large  enough  to  tax  a  dozen  ordinary  men. 
He  brought  the  gigantic  rock  all  the  way  from  Mt. 
Kurama,  miles  away,  without  resting.  "  More  than 
once  on  the  way,"  spoke  the  wrestler,  "  my  breath 
was  about  to  give  out  and  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
throwing  away  the  rock.  But  my  strength  returned 
with  my  courage  and  I  was  able  to  bring  it  here. 
Open  the  gate  for  me,  then  I  will  place  it  at  a 
suitable  spot  in  your  garden.  "  He  lifted  it  to  his 
shoulder  again  and  carried  it  into  Okyo's  garden 
and  dropped  it  at  the  required  place,  again  shaking 
the  ground  and  the  house. 
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It  was  now  Okyo's  turn  to  perform  a  feat.  He 
gave  lessons  to  his  pupils  as  usual,  but  he  spent 
every  available  minute  in  his  private  atelier,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  until  late  every  night.  All  his 
monjin  thought  their  master  was  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing some  great  work.  The'  wrestler  called  on 
Okyo  after  about  a  fortnight,  but  the  work  was  not 
yet  finished.  Tanikaze  was  disappointed  like  this 
three  or  four  times.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  wrestler  came  to  receive  the  picture  as 
he  was  going  away  on  an  extended  tour.  But  the 
picture  was  not  yet  ready,  and  Okyo  begged  him  to 
wait  until  his  return,  for  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
complete  it  before  then.  The  wrestler  went  away 
and  Okyo  set  himself  to  work  harder  than  ever. 
Sometimes  he  sat  up  all  night,  and  worried  his 
monjin,  lest  his  health  should  be  impaired.  Another 
month  passed  and  still  another  before  he  completed 
his  picture.  

After  an  absence  of  over  two  months,  Tanikaze 
returned  and  called  on  the  artist  at  Maruyama. 
"  I  have  come  here  to-day  for  the  last  time,"  said 
the  wrestler.  "  It  is  now  more  than  four  months 
since  I  showed  you  the  extent  of  my  strength.  If 
you  cannot  show  me  your  work  to-day,  I  think  it  is 


but  fair  to  consider  myself  the  winner  of  this  contest. 
I  came  here  to-day  prepared  to  take  the  rock  back 
to  the  mountain."        

"  You  are  spared  from  that  task  :  I  have  finished 
the  work,"  returned  Okyo  with  a  smile.  His 
manner,  though  humble,  betrayed  his  confidence  in 
the  work  he  had  accomplished  after  so  many  months 
of  hard  labour.  Okyo  fetched  a  roll  of  silk  and 
presented  it  to  Tanikaze,  who  received  it  with  both 
hands,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  expectation.  He 
slowly  unrolled  the  silk  seven  feet  long.  As  he  did 
so,  his  tension  relaxed,  a  shadow  of  disappointment 
crept  over  his  face,  then  doubt  overcame  him. 
"  Has  this  taken  you  four  months  to  paint  ?  Does 
this  represent  your  greatest  skill  ? "  he  asked  of 
Okyo.  The  wrestler  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
His  query  was  not  without  reason,  for  the  artist  had 
merely  drawn  a  stringed  bow  in  its  actual  size  and 
nothing  more.  

"  This,"  calmly  explained  Okyo,  "  is  a  picture 
of  the  bow  you  received  from  the  Emperor  when 
you  had  the  honour  of  wrestling  in  the  palace 
grounds  a  few  months  ago.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  it  is  in  the  drawing  of   this   cord.      To 
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draw  a  straight  line  over  six  feet  long  without 
anything  for  a  guide  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  Just  as  you  brought  the  rock  from  the 
mountain  without  resting,  so  I  have  drawn  this 
line  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush.  Many 
a  time  in  my  attempts  the  line  faltered  or  the  ink 
gave  out  before  the  line  was  finished.  I  have 
experienced  with  the  brush  a  hardship  such  as 
you  encountered  with  the  rock  on  your  way  from 
Kurama.  Come  and  see  the  proof."  So  saying  he 
led  Tanikaze  to  his  atelier  and  emptied  a  large  box 
full  of  papers  and  rolls  of  silk  that  he  had  spoilt  in 
his  endeavour  to  draw  in  a  single  sweep  of  the 
brush  a  straight  line  over  six  feet  in  length. 
Tanikaze  was  thoroughly  convinced.  He  raised 
the  drawing  to  his  brow  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
left  Okyo,  promising  that  he  would  treasure  it  and 
hand  it  down  to  his  posterity  and  praising  the 
artist  for  his  perseverance  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose.  

Thus  I  love  to  muse  upon  the  lives  of  the  great 
masters  ae  I  roam  among  the  old  temples  of 
Kyoto,  and  allow  my  thoughts  to  wander  back  to 
the  time  of  our  famous  artists  who  lived  there,  a 
large  number  of  whom  were  attracted  thither  by 
the  beauties  of  Nature  which  still  continue  to  draw 
a  multitude  of  their  descendants.  When  loitering 
in  the  grove  of  ancient  trees  on  the  hill-side,  where 
the  struggling  rays  of  the  sun  give  mysterious  depth 
to  the  shadowy  past,  or  when  standing  on  the  bank 
of  the  Kamo  River  and  gazing  at  the  mist  gently 
rising  from  the  hills  clothed  in  verdure,  or  watching 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  rain  on  the  row  of  droop- 
ing willows  on  the  river  bank,  or  the  dreamy  effect 
of  it  on  Higashi-yama  as  the  shapes  of  the  undulat- 
ing hills  grow  fainter  or  lose  themselves  in  the 
shadowy  streaks  of  rain — when  beholding  these 
beautiful  phases  of  the  ancient  metropolis,  I  under- 
stand why  Kyoto  still  continues  to  be  a  great  art 
centre  in  Japan.  Harada  Jiro. 


ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

GLASGOW.— There  is  a  spirit  of  Art 
activity  manifesting  itself  in  Glasgow 
at  this  time — the  University  and  the 
School  of  Art  are  affiliating,  there  are 
exchanges  of  Professors  in  the  respective  halls, 
while  the  School  Professors  are  delivering  six 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation. 
This  academic  and  civic  activity  aims  at  bringing 
the  people  under  the  direct  influence  of  aesthetics, 


and  results  are  altogether  encouraging.  The 
students  at  the  School  of  Art  under  Profs.  Aiming 
Hell  and  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  have  opportunities 
of  practising  mural  decoration,  an  art  very  much 
neglected  in  our  midst.  With  characteristic  enter- 
prise they  have  expeditiously  carried  through  a 
scheme  of  decoration  in  one  of  the  city  district 
libraries.  The  schemes  are  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  large  panels  are  the 
work  of  girl  students.  The  figure  representing 
Art,  executed  by  Miss  Helen  Johnston,  is  broadly 
handled  ;  Miss  Alma  Assafrey's  Astronomy  and 
Mr.  Tom  Gentleman's  Poetry  are  big  in  scale  and 
interesting  in  execution. 

This  decorative  union  between  the  municipality, 
the  art  student  and  the  people  has  far-reaching 
possibilities  ;  Glasgow  is  an  ideal  centre  for  making 
such  an  experiment  a  success.  The  school,  too, 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  Education  Department, 
has  just  inaugurated  a  "  Lending  Museum  Scheme," 
by  which  contributing  Board  Schools  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  at  small  expense  may  provide  them- 
selves with  art  equipment  in  the  way  of  casts, 
ornaments,  illustrations,  lantern-slides,  &c,  changing 
the  stock  of  these  as  exigencies  demand.  In  this 
way  interest  will  be  quickened,  activity  stimulated, 
and  the  art  classroom  will  truly  become  an  aesthetic 
centre  in  every  school.  The  artist  teacher  is  like- 
wise encouraged  ;  not  only  is  the  School  of  Art 
open  to  him,  but  from  time  to  time  exhibitions  of 
collected  work  are  held  at  the  school  that  are 
bound  to  improve  his  status  as  artist  and  teacher. 

The  third  exhibition  of  artist-teachers'  work  was 
held  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  included  contributions 
by  the  Director,  Mr.  Fra.  H.  Newbury,  Profs. 
Anning  Bell,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  and  G.  M. 
Baltas,  Messrs.  Andrew  Law,  D.  Forrester  Wilson, 
Allan  D.  Mainas,  W.  Sommerville  Shanks,  R.  L. 
Sutherland,  and  Olive  C.  Smyth.  Altogether  there 
are  over  one  hundred  exhibits  well  displayed  on  the 
panelled  walls  of  the  school.  J.  T. 
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Zeichnungen  nach  IVu  Tao-Tze  aus  der  Goiter- 
und  Sagenwelt  Chinas.  Herausgegeben  von  F.  R. 
Martin.  (Munich  :  F.  Bruckmann  and  Co.) 
250  marks. — "  Precious  things  in  ink  by  Wu  Tao- 
Tze  "  is  the  legend  inscribed  in  Chinese  characters 
on  the  cover  of  this  album  of  drawings,  and  though 
the   drawings  were  not   actually  executed  by  the 
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great  T'ang  painter  of  that  name  but,  according  to 
tradition,  are  copies  made  some  three  centuries 
later  after  frescoes  by  him,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
significance  and  deserve  the  close  attention  of  all 
students  of  Far  Eastern  Art.  The  originals  of  the 
drawings,  which  are  fifty  in  number,  belong  to 
1  >r.  F.  R.  Martin,  and  the  collection  bears  the  seal 
of  the  Emperor  Huitsung,  who  reigned  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent 
collector  and  shrewd  connoisseur  of  works  of  art. 
The  actual  execution  of  the  drawings  is  ascribed  to 
Li  Lung  Min  (or  Mien),  a  great  painter  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  who  founded  a  school  and  is  said  to 
have  copied  for  purposes  of  study  all  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  art  executed  prior  to  his  own  time. 
If  such  was  the  case,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
masterpieces  of  YVu  Tao-Tze  (called  by  the  Japanese 
Godoshi)  should  have  claimed  his  attention  above 
others,  for  though  at  the  present  day  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  extant  a  single  work  that  can  be 
ascribed  with  certainty  to  this  genius,  who  flourished 
some  three  centuries  before  Li  Lung  Mien, 
tradition  has  invested  him  with  almost  fabulous 
power  as  a  painter,  and  by  all  authorities  he  is 
placed  above  all  other  Chinese  artists  of  any  age. 
It  is  said  that  he  painted  several  hundred  frescoes 
for  the  walls  of  temples,  and  that  one  of  his  paintings 
representing  the  Buddhist  purgatory  or  inferno  was 
of  such  dramatic  power  that  multitudes  of  people 
on  seeing  it  were  filled  with  remorse  and  repented 
them  of  their  sins.  The  drawings  in  Dr.  Martin's 
collection,  from  which  the  excellent  reproductions  in 
this  portfolio  have  been  made,  are  most  of  them 
concerned  with  kindred  themes,  and  the  series 
would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  pictorial  "  Divine 
Comedy  "  strongly  recalling  Botticelli's  illustrations 
to  Dante's  famous  work.  They  were  all  executed  in 
Chinese  ink,  and  even  from  the  reproductions  one 
can  appreciate  the  superb  draughtsmanship  of  the 
Sung  master  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Chinese 
historical  records  speak  of  YVu  Tao-Tze  as  a  wonder- 
ful draughtsman,  and  if,  as  one  may  fairly  infer,  Li 
Lung  Mien  in  making  his  copies  strove  to  follow 
the  originals  as  faithfully  as  his  skill  permitted,  one 
is  able  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
the  great  T'ang  master's  own  "  tremendous  energy 
of  conception  and  draughtsmanship"  (to  quote  Mr. 
Binyon)  in  these  copies  and  therefore  in  the 
reproductions.  These  are  printed  on  a  tinted 
ground  in  simulation  of  the  originals,  and  each 
sheet  is  mounted  on  a  stiff  board.  The  letterpress 
is  in  German  and  contains  a  description  of  the 
drawings  and  a  transcription  of  the  Chinese  names 
and  titles  written  thereon,  and  there  is  also  an 
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appreciative  critique  by  Anders  Zorn,  the  well- 
known  Swedish  painter. 

Houses  and  Gardens  by  E.  L.  Lutyens.  Described 
and  criticised  by  Lawrence  Weaver.  (London  : 
"  Country  Life "  Library  of  Architectural  Mono- 
graphs.) 25s.  net. — In  considering  contemporary 
Domestic  Architecture  one  is  impressed  by  two 
facts — that  this  important  branch  of  art  is  in  a 
particularly  healthy  condition  in  this  country  ;  and 
that  of  all  the  able  architects  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
none  have  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  Mr. 
Edwin  Lutyens.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  his  work 
embodies  the  best  characteristics  of  that  school 
of  architects  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  revival  of 
domestic  architecture  in  England  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has  steadily 
developed  on  sound  national  lines  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  interesting  volume  forms  a 
worthy  and  exhaustive  record  of  Mr.  Lutyens' 
remarkable  achievement  up  to  the  present.  He  is 
undoubtedly  an  individualist,  and  every  one  of  the 
many  houses  and  gardens  illustrated  in  this  work 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  strong  artistic  personality. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  carrying  on  the  great 
traditions  of  English  domestic  architecture.  In 
each  case  the  character  of  his  building  is  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  site 
and  by  the  local  materials  available  ;  in  other  words, 
his  houses  are  always  in  harmony  with  his  sur- 
roundings. Besides  his  instinctive  sense  of  design 
he  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift  of 
"  seeing  ahead,"  with  the  result  that  he  seldom 
fails  to  obtain  unity  of  effect.  This  important 
publication  contains  nearly  six  hundred  illustrations, 
most  of  which  will  repay  careful  study,  while  Mr. 
Weaver's  interesting  descriptions  and  thoughtful 
criticism  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

Le  Style  Louis  XVI:  Mobilier  et  Decoration. 
Par  Seymour  de  Ricci.  (Paris:  HachetteetCie.) 
Cloth  25  frcs. — With  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
ductory letterpress  the  contents  of  this  volume 
consist  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  456,  exhibiting  articles  of  furniture  and 
decoration  in  which  what  for  want  of  a  more  precise 
designation  is  commonly  called  "  le  style  Louis 
Seize  "  is  exemplified.  As  M.  de  Ricci  points  out 
in  his  account  of  the  evolution  of  this  style  the  term 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  the  classic  characteristics 
associated  with  Louis-Seize  design  had  already 
become  well  established  long  before  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quinze  came  to  an  end,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  that  monarch's  famous  mistress,  Mme. 
de   Pompadour,  that  the   style   which  now  bears 
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his  successor's  name,  but  at  the  time  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  "  le  style  a  la  Peine  "  and  also  occa- 
sionally "  a  la  Pompadour,"  came  into  vogue  as  a 
reaction  against  the  rococo  extravagances  that  had 
previously  been  the  fashion  and  are  nowadays 
designated  as  le  style  Louis  Quinze.  Although  in 
looking  through  the  long  series  of  objects  selected 
by  M.  de  Ricci  to  illustrate  this  style  one  comes 
across  examples  in  which  added  ornament  plays  a 
quite  inconspicuous  part  in  the  general  design  the 
highly  ornate  character  of  the  majority  of  them, 
appropriate  enough  to  the  artificial  life  of  the 
French  Court  and  aristocracy,  is  incongruous  with 
modern  ideas  and  requirements ;  and  one  feels 
therefore  that  any  attempt  to  revive  such  a  style 
would  be  no  more  justified  than  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  social  and  political  conditions  under 
which  it  flourished — and  we  doubt  if  there  are 
many  who  would  wish  to  do  that.  One  must  of 
course  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin  temperament 
has  always  favoured  a  more  or  less  fanciful  type  of 
design,  and  though  to  the  Teutonic  eye  this  display 
of  ornamentation  may  seem  meaningless,  it  is 
not  to  be  so  regarded  if  it  fulfils  a  natural  desire. 

The  Message  of  Greek  Art.  By  H.  H.  Powers. 
(London:  Macmillan  and  Co.)  8s.  6d.  net. — In 
this  volume  the  author  endeavours  to  show  the  art 
of  Greece  in  relationship  with  Greek  civilisation. 
He  pertinently  asks  why  the  torch  of  Greek 
civilisation  lights  us  so  dimly  to-day,  and  pleads  for 
the  study  of  Greek  art  as  well  as  of  Greek  syntax  in 
our  public  schools.  He  is  perhaps  inclined  to 
overrate  the  value  of  the  mere  sentiment  for  things 
Greek,  while  underrating  the  achievement  of  the 
sixth  century  with  its  fantastic  but  partly  mystic 
realism.  The  truth  is  that  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  subtle  Greek  sense  of  beauty  education,  except 
in  the  most  natural  and  personal  sense,  will  not 
carry  us  very  far  ;  as  far  as  it  will  carry  us  we  find  it 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  inspiring  and  attrac- 
tive guide  than  Mr.  Powers.  The  reader  is  assisted 
by  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
illustrations. 

The  China  Collector :  A  Guide  to  the  Porcelain  of 
the  English  Factories.  By  H.  William  Lewer. 
(London:  Herbert  Jenkins.)  55.net. — The  number 
of  works  on  ceramics  is  now  very  large,  and  each 
season  seems  to  bring  its  fresh  output  of  handbooks 
for  the  collector,  an  evidence  presumably  of  the 
very  widespread  interest  in  the  subject.  We  can 
recommend  this  last  recruit  to  the  china  collector's 
library,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  author  has 
concerned  himself  solely  with  a  discussion  of  the 
porcelain   of  the   English  factories,  and    has    not 


attempted  to  give  in  a  single  volume  a  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  of  ceramics,  and  secondly,  the  book 
is  most  conveniently  and  logically  arranged.  Some 
half-tone  reproductions  of  pieces  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  marks  accompany  the  text ;  and  a 
valuable  feature  is  the  Chronograph  of  English 
Porcelains,  1 740-1850  by  Mr.  Frank  Stevens, 
showing  in  diagram  form  the  relative  positions  and 
periods  of  activity  of  the  different  factories  during 
the  years  which  are  comprised  by  the  term  "  Old 
English  China." 

Ein  kleines  Buchfiir  kleine  Leute.  Holzschnitte 
und  Reime  von  F.  Endell.  (Munich  :  Published 
by  the  Author.)  Limited  edition,  32  marks. — 
Woodcut  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  book  illustra- 
tion. It  is  the  one  process  of  engraving  which 
combines  most  naturally  with  type,  whether  on  the 
artistic  or  on  the  technical  side.  Unhappily  for 
the  making  of  good  books,  the  wood-engraver  has 
been  gradually  driven  from  his  craft  by  the  progress 
of  photo-mechanical  reproduction.  The  few  who 
remain  true  to  the  art  are  for  the  most  part  artists 
who,  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  the  pure  cut  line 
or  formal  style  of  woodcut,  use  it  for  their  original 
expression.  Such  are  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  with  his 
charming  idylls,  and  most  noteworthy  for  his 
beautiful  decoration  of  books,  Mr.  Lucien  Pissarro. 
And  in  Fritz  Endell  of  Munich  we  have  another 
exponent  of  the  art,  as  the  illustrations  to  this 
"  Little  Book  for  Little  People  "  show.  The  rhymes 
are  simple  and  attractive,  and  the  twenty  wood- 
engravings  and  seventeen  tail-pieces  are  all  good 
in  cutting  and  most  of  them  also  pleasing  in 
design,  particularly  the  illustrations  to  Liebe  Wind, 
Pros 't  Mahlzeit,  In  den  Schatten  einer  alten  Eiche, 
and  Seht  den  ind'schen  Gaukler.  Some  of  the 
others,  such  as  the  title-page,  and  Wollt  im  Tanze 
ihr  euch  schwingen  seem  to  fail  a  little  through  a 
certain  Teutonic  clumsiness  of  form.  Nor  do  we 
completely  like  the  use  of  gothic  type  with  these 
modern  cuts — pure  roman  would  have  combined 
better  besides  being  more  legible.  The  edition  of 
the  book  is  limited  to  120  copies,  and  the  cuts, 
printed  on  Japanese  paper,  are  hand-coloured  in 
light  tints  by  the  artist.  He  is  his  own  publisher, 
but  the  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  Littauer's  Kunst- 
Salon,  Munich. 

The  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Fitz  William 
Museum,  Cambridge  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little 
volume  recently  published  by  Gowans  and  Gray 
of  London  and  Glasgow  (3s.  6d.  net.)  in  which 
excellent  reproductions  are  given  of  224  pictures 
by  various  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  in  this 
important  collection. 
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HE  LAV  FIGURE  :  ON  THE 
REMUNERATION  OF  THE 
ARTIST. 


"  I  fancy  that  a  good  many  people  nowadays 
are  under  the  impression  that  'artists  are  con- 
siderably overpaid,''  said  the  Art  Critic.  "  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  justification  for  such  an 
idea  ?  " 

"  Great  Heavens  .'  No  !  "  cried  the  Young 
Painter.  "  There  is  no  profession,  I  should  say, 
in  which  the  earnings  are  so  inadequate,  so  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Most  of  the 
artists  I  know  are  barely  making  a  living — do  you 
call  that  being  overpaid  ?  " 

"  As  I  do  not  know  who  the  men  are  that  you 
refer  to  it  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question," 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  It  might  be 
that  they  are  earning  all  that  they  deserve." 

"  I  am  not  talking  about  incompetent  men 
who  do  not  deserve  to  succeed,"  protested  the 
Young  Painter ;  "  the  artists  I  have  in  mind  have 
great  capacities  and  are  fine  craftsmen.  Surely  they 
ought  to  be  earning  more  than  a  bare  subsistence." 

"  It  all  depends  what  you  call  a  bare  subsistence," 
broke  in  the  Critic.  "  That  is  just  the  point  of  the 
matter.  What  sort  of  income  is  the  average  artist, 
with  reasonable  capacities,  entitled  to  expect  ?  " 

"  Sufficient,  I  think,  to  enable  him  to  live  with- 
out anxiety  and  to  keep  up  a  decent  social  position," 
returned  the  Young  Painter ;  "  sufficient  to  make 
possible  a  reasonable  provision  for  his  old  age 
too." 

"What  one  man  might  regard  as  sufficient  an- 
other would  consider  absolute  poverty,"  suggested 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

"  That  is  not  quite  the  question,"  said  the  Critic. 
"  There  will  always  be  men  in  all  professions  who 
have  an  inflated  idea  of  their  importance  and  who 
would  grumble  about  want  of  appreciation  no 
matter  what  their  earnings  might  be.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  whether  the  average  artist 
expects  too  much  and  asks  too  much  for  his  work 
— whether,  in  fact,  he  demands  an  exorbitant 
price  for  his  productions." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  does,"  replied  the  Young 
Painter,  "  because  the  general  scale  of  prices  in  the 
modern  art  market  does  not  allow  him,  at  best,  to 
live  in  more  than  just  ordinary  comfort." 

"  On  what  is  this  scale  of  prices,  calculated  ? " 
asked  the  Critic.  "  Has  it  any  relation  to  the 
productive  power  of  each  particular  artist  or  is  it  a 
sort  of  conventional  arrangement  to  which  all  sorts 
of  artists  subscribe  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  see  what  productive  power  has  to  do 
with  the  matter  we  are  discussing,"  protested  the 
Young  Painter.  "  It  is  not  what  an  artist  can 
produce  but  what  he  can  sell  that  counts  as  income. 
If  he  can  sell  only  one  picture  in  a  year  the  price  of 
that  picture  represents  his  income  for  the  year,  and 
therefore  the  amount  he  gets  for  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  keep  him  for  the  whole  twelve  months." 

"  Oh,  then  he  must  put  on  every  picture  he  paints 
during  a  year  a  price  large  enough  to  keep  him  for 
a  year."  cried  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Sup- 
pose he  sells  them  all,  he  makes  quite  a  lot,  does 
he  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  agreed  the  Young  Painter  ; 
"  but  that  is  just  a  matter  of  luck — he  cannot 
count  upon  it." 

"  And  if  he  sells  none  at  all,  that  is  just  a  matter 
of  luck  too,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Critic.  "That  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  dispute.  I  should  say  that  if 
he  sold  them  all  he  was  overpaid  for  his  year's  work, 
and  that  if  he  sold  none  he  was  suffering,  not 
undeservedly,  because  he  asked  more  than  he  was 
entitled  to  expect." 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  he  asked  less  he  would 
sell  more  ?  "  inquired  the  Young  Painter. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  the  Critic.  "  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  great  many  men  spoil  their 
own  market  by  asking  a  year's  income  for  every 
picture  they  paint  during  a  year — by  assuming  that 
every  single  thing  they  produce  must  keep  them  for 
twelve  months.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  is  that 
their  work  is  so  highly  priced  that  very  few  people 
can  afford  to  buy  it.  If  art  is  too  expensive  the 
man  who  is  only  moderately  well-to-do  cannot 
touch  it,  and  that  limits  the  demand  to  the  few  rich 
men  who  may  or  may  not  be  art  lovers." 

"  If  works  of  art  were  cheaper  I  suppose  there 
would  be  a  wider  demand,"  said  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie. 

"  That  seems  to  me  obvious,"  replied  the  Critic. 
"  If  you  bring  works  of  art  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  moderate  means  you  increase  very  greatly 
your  chances  of  selling  what  you  produce.  You 
destroy  also  the  popular  impression  that  any  kind 
of  art  patronage  is  an  unjustifiable  extravagance  ; 
and  you  do  not  have  your  studios  choked  up  with 
unsold  things.  The  right  policy  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  appeal  to  the  small  buyer,  to  the  man  who  can 
and  will  pay  reasonably  for  the  gratification  of  his 
tastes.  He  would  be  your  main  source  of  income 
if  you  would  only  do  something  to  encourage  him, 
and  there  is  enough  of  him  to  make  that  income 
quite  a  comfortable  one." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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Jessie  Bares,  Painter  and  Craftswoman 


HE  ART  OF  JESSIE  BAYES, 
PAINTER  AND  CRAFTS- 
WOMAN.      BY  J.  QUIGLEY. 

Vivre  sans  teve,  qu'est-ce  ? 
An  artist  who  holds  a  special  place  in  the  art- 
world  of  to-day  is  Miss  Jessie  Bayes,  painter, 
craftworker,  dreamer  and  enthusiast,  who  belongs, 
and  yet  does  not  belong,  to  her  own  time.  She 
brings  to  a  materialistic  age  and  to  a  peculiarly 
restless  and  revolutionary  period  in  the  history  of 
art  her  own  delightful  visions  and  ideals,  a  burning 
love  of  beauty,  and  an  intense  desire  to  beautify 
the  life  of  every  day.  Hers  is  a  wholly  personal 
art,  the  outcome  of  a  mind  steeped  in  art  tra- 
ditions, in  poetry  and  mystic  lore.  She  has  drunk 
deep  from  the  source  of  strange  and  well-nigh 
forgotten  yet  imperishable  legends,  and  she  herself 
seems  almost  an  exotic  personality,  one  who  has 
wandered  by  accident   into  her   present   environ- 


ment. In  spite  of  her  great  love  of  life  and 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  to-day,  one  feels  that 
her  deepest  sympathy  is  given  to  nature  and 
simple  joys,  to  the  ideals  of  a  former  age  when  art 
was  an  essential  part  of  life. 

At  the  first  sight  of  her  distinguished  work  one 
instinctively  wishes  to  know  something  of  this 
artist's  personality,  recognising  the  loving  patience 
and  inevitable  solitude  essential  to  this  somewhat 
laborious  art.  Allied  with  her  joyous  spirit  there- 
must  be  a  rare  patience  which  delights  in  detail,  in 
portraying  symbols  and  a  wealth  of  imagery  in 
pure  and  jewel-like  colour.  Often  we  find  no 
outward  affinity  between  a  work  of  art  and  its 
creator,  but  those  who  know  Miss  Jessie  Bayes 
realise  that  her  personality  is  wholly  harmonious 
with  her  art.  Though  living  in  touch  with  a 
hurried  and  restless  age  her  mind  is  firm  and  at 
rest.  Balanced  and  sure  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
development  of  her  own  life  and  work,  she  gives 
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herself  to  the  essential  things — working  indefa- 
tigably,  yet  fulfilling  the  claims  of  home  and  friend- 
ship and  social  ties.  We  do  not  think  of  her  art 
as  being  feminine  or  the  reverse.  It  is  essential 
art,  independent  of  all  sex  limitations,  an  expression 
of  things  felt  and  seen,  pure-  in  quality  as  the 
singing  voice  of  a  boy  chorister.  "Where,"  we 
ask  ourselves,  "  did  these  inspired  ideas  find  their 
origin  ?  How  can  a  modern  escape  from  environ- 
ment and  dream  these  exquisite  dreams  ?  "  Truly 
to  the  painter  as  to  the  poet,  Emerson's  words 
must  apply  :  "  Thou  shalt  lie  close  hid  with  nature, 
and  canst  not  be  afforded  to  the  Capitol  or  the 
Exchange.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  reward  :  that  the 
ideal  shall  be  real  to  thee,  and  the  impressions  of 
the  actual  world  shall  fall  like  summer  rain,  copious, 
but  not  troublesome,  to  thy  invulnerable  essence 
.  .  .  wherever  are  outlets  into  celestial  space  .  .  . 
there  is  Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain,  shed  for  thee." 

An  artist's  turn  of  mind  is  surely  manifest  in 
his  choice   of  subjects   and  methods  of  treating 


those  subjects.  We  are  not  deceived  by  the 
Madonnas  and  Crucifixions  painted  for  the  market 
by  those  who  have  no  touch  of  spiritual  insight, 
for  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  technique 
cannot  atone  for  lack  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
Miss  Bayes  is  of  those  who  carry  unsullied  the  gift 
of  art,  and  would  fain  use  it  for  the  common  weal. 
Like  all  true  artists,  she  has  her  moods  of  high 
attainment  and  her  momentary  lapses,  for  the  same 
standard  of  execution  cannot  always  be  maintained, 
especially  when  there  is  an  ardent  longing  to 
express  what  is  well-nigh  inexpressible.  Her  colour 
is  beautiful,  particularly  when  used  in  a  high  key, 
the  subtle  mauves  and  blues  predominating,  as  in 
the  picture  here  given  from  the  story  of  "  Cupid 
and  Psyche."  The  same  colour-scheme,  convey- 
ing a  feeling  of  intense  spirituality,  is  used  in  her 
rendering  of  the  poem,  "  A  lovely  city  in  a  lovely 
land,"  an  illuminated  manuscript  now  belonging  to 
Miss  Kathleen  Figgis.  One  cannot  describe  in 
words  the  charm  of  the  miniature  pictures  and  of 
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the  richly  gilded  letters  and  decorated  capitals  of  this 
manuscript,  but  the  owner  of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of 
work  is  indeed  to  be  envied.  There  were  glimpses  of 
a  celestial  city,  and  of  radiant  beings  in  pale  mauves 
and  blues,  who  walked  in  the  midst  of  a  spring-like 
landscape,  the  birds  and  beasts  also  painted  with 
loving  care. 

It  is  perhaps  by  her  illuminated  manuscripts 
that  Miss  Bayes  is  best  known,  and  she  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  m  this 
branch  of  art.  She  has  drawn  upon  Scandinavian, 
Celtic  and  French  poetry  for  inspiration,  as  well  as 
upon  the  Rubaiyat  and  other  Eastern  themes. 
Much  of  her  best  work  goes  to  America,  where  she 
has  many  friends  and  patrons  who  eagerly  collect 
her  works,  and  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  Miss  Bayes  has  a  large  following. 
Many  who  would  fain  buy  her  work  but  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  originals  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  see  them  reproduced  in  The 
Studio. 

The  manuscript  reproduced  on  page  261  repre- 
sents the  opening  page  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  a 
double-page  landscape  border  showing  the  road  to 
Camelot,  with  the  river  and  town  below,  and 
blossoming  cornfields  through  which  the  people  go 
by.  The  rest  of  the  borders  are  wild  tangling 
hedge  flowers— blue  vetch  and  white  bedstraw. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  manuscript  poem— a 
madrigal  by  Lapo  Gianni— which  represents  a  kind 
of  gathering  together  of  all  the  things  a  lover  would 
offer  to  his  lady.  There  are  castles  of  silver,  gardens 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  strange  rare  beasts  and  birds, 
beautiful  gold-clad  maidens  to  wait  on  the  lady,  and 
Love  leading  the  lovers. 

The  manuscript  reproduced  on  page  270  shows 
a  double-page  opening  of  Shelley's  Night,  the  illu- 
minations wholly  carried  out  in  blues  and  two  shades 
of  gold.     The  first  miniature  illustrates  the  lines, 
Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave 
Spirit  of  Night  ! 

The  Spirit  of  Night  is  represented  in  blue  draperies, 
treading  the  blue  waters  under  a  starry  sky,  fol- 
lowed by  white  doves  of  sleep,  the  moon  showing 
through  cloudy  masses  of  her  hair.  The  borders 
are  of  green  and  gold  leaves,  amidst  which  are 
white  birds  of  sleep,  and  white  poppies  form  the 
•decorat  ion  of  the  initials.  There  are  medallions  of 
night  scenes,  and  one  of  two  symbolical  figures, 
Tepresenting  "The  Night  kissing  the  Day." 

But  Miss  Bayes  does  not  confine  her  attention 
to  manus  cripts.     A  whole  series  of  small  pictures- 
many   of  them  in  tempera— have  come  from  her 
hand,  the  frames  of  which  have  been  designed  and 
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decorated  by  herself.  One  of  her  most  important 
pictures,  The  Dayspring  from  on  High,  in  Lord 
Beauchamp's  collection,  was  exhibited  some  few 
years  ago  at  an  exhibition  of  the  artist's  works,  an 
exhibition  which  included  some  small  pictures  from 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  An 
exquisite  little  work  inspired  by  the  latter,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  idea,  composition,  and 
colour  that  the  artist  has  as  yet  given  us,  was 
entitled  /  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh.  A  work  for 
which  Miss  Bayes  feels  special  affection  is  The  Cross 
of  the  Nine  Angels  (the  title  being  a  phrase  which 
often  recurs  in  the  old  Celtic  runes),  in  which 
picture  she  gives  also  a  vision  of  the  grail,  the 
cross  of  angels  holding  the  grail,  telling  as  light 
against  an  evening  sky  and  landscape.  Another 
recent  painting,  in  tempera  upon  silk,  is  a  vision 
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of  the  Slim  Faery  Woman,  which  represents  a 
dim  rocky  place — a  lake  half  way  up  a  mountain- 
side and  two  faery  women  dancing  in  the  moon- 
light, leaving  a  trail  of  white  flowers  where  their 
feet  fall.  The  artist's  instinctive  belief  in  the 
faery  element  was  considerably  strengthened  by  a 
long  stay  on  Achill  Island,  and  a  further  picture, 
also  the  outcome  of  her  stay  in  that  mystery-haunted 
country,  is  the  Hosts  of  Faery;  riding  on  dimly 
outlined  horses  through  wild  rocky  places.  The 
pictures  reproduced,  The  Erl  King's  Daughter 
sending  faery  Servants  to  their  several  Tasks,  and 
The  Marriage  of  La  Belle  Melusine,  are  also 
examples  of  the  artist's  work  in  this  genre. 

The  daughter  of  an  artist  lately  dead,  and  sister 
of  two  well-known  living  artists,  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that  Miss  Jessie  Bayes  has  had  but  little  technical 
training,  though  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  was 
bred  taught  her  much  that  is  rarely  acquired  in  the 
schools.  She  worked  for  some  time  at  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts — in  the  evenings  only — 
where  she  learned  to  gild  on  wood  and  write  a  fair 
hand,  and  later  studied  at  Finsbury  under  her 
brother,  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  the  distinguished 
painter  and  critic.  Add  to  these  brief  periods  of 
regular  training  the  invaluable  knowledge  acquired 
in  Continental  travel,  in  Belgium,  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  and  years  of  assiduous  reading  and 
practice  of  art,  and  one  can  see  how  an  eager  and 
receptive  mind — essentially  an  artist  mind — has 
gradually  come  into  its  own.  Miss  Bayes,  who 
belongs  to  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Tempera  and 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  her  colleagues  as  a  sincere  lover  of  truth 
and  beauty ;  more  than  once  she  has  lectured 
by  invitation  to  her  fellow  artists,  including  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Art  Workers'  Guild,  and 
one  recalls  with  pleasure  an  informal  lecture  or 
causerie  once  given  by  her  on  the  subject 
of  "  Illumination,"  at  a  small  gallery  in  Bond 
Street,  when  she  described  in  language  as  dis- 
tinguished as  her  own  art  the  illuminator's  ideas 
and  aims. 

"  The  idea  of  colour  symbolising  Love  should 
be  above  all  precious  to  an  illuminator,  since,  in 
illuminating,  colour  can  reach  its  intensest  height 
of  purity  and  radiance.  And  to  me  it  is  in  its 
essence  an  intimate  and  loving  art,  and  the  very 
patience  it  demands  can  only  be  begotten  of  love. 
It  is  one's  tribute  of  love  to  the  written  word  one 
seeks  to  beautify,  and  its  innate  gaiety  and  pleasant- 
ness make  it  exist  for  our  pleasure  and  delight  .  .  . 
I  think  this  gift  of  pleasantness  is  the  illuminator's 
chief  privilege.     Surely  he  of  all  men  can  create  a 


fairy  world — bright  and  shadowless  like  his  colour, 
like  the  Earthly  Paradise  that  lies  hidden  away. 
We  want  humbly,  I  believe,  to  follow  in  the 
traditions  of  the  great  illuminators,  and  we  know- 
that  we  cannot  do  that  by  sham  medievalism,  or 
by  slavish  imitation  of  their  way  of  seeing  things, 
but  rather  by  working  in  their  spirit  and  with  their 
sincerity  and  love." 

True  to  the  ideals  of  her  avowed  master,  William 
Morris,  Miss  Bayes  now  works  with  a  small  group 
of  assistant  artists  in  the  production  of  craftwork 
and  decorative  schemes  for  interiors  of  chapels 
and  houses.     This    plan    has    evolved    itself   not 
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ILLUMINATED   MANUSCRIPT   OF   SHELLEY'S    "NIGHT"  WRITTEN   AND   ILLUMINATED   BY  JESSIE   BAYES 

( The  property  of  J.  C.  White,  Esq.,  New  York) 


only  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  own  needs,  but 
because  of  a  growing  conviction  that  art  must  be 
more  closely  allied  to  life,  and  that  the  painting  of 
pictures  is  not  the  great  need  of  our  day.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  writer  Miss  Bayes  thus  explains 
her  own  aims.  Writing  of  a  suggestion  for  a  dining- 
room,  she  speaks  of  a  treatment  "  which  might  in 
some  way  uphold  the  beauty  of  that  symbolic  act  of 
eating  as  the  continuance  of  life.  I  do  want  in  some 
sort  of  way  to  wed  the  physical  and  spiritual 
and  glorify  the  one  by  its  meaning  viewed  from 
the  other  standpoint.  Just  now  I  seem  absorbed 
in  bedrooms — as  I  told  you,  I  am  now  embark- 
ing on  one  for  Vienna  and  one,  much  simpler, 
in  London.  I  would  wish  to  be  known  far 
more  by  my  manuscripts  and  decorations  and 
furniture  than  pictures — because  I  feel  that  is 
what  art  is  wanted  for  just  now,  and  though 
at  present  my  work  is  costly,  what  interests  me 
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most  is  trying  to  think  how  to  bring  it  into  some- 
thing simpler.  That  is  the  dream  that  absorbs  me. 
At  Nuremberg  I  was  enthralled,  in  the  Museum 
Germanica,  by  various  peasant  interiors,  wherein 
everything  was  decorated  naturally  and  simply  by 
the  people.  The  result  was  enchantingly  happy. 
For  towns  this  peasant  work  would  naturally  be 
affected  and  out  of  place,  and  it  is  too  rough  to  be 
done  conscientiously  by  artists  trained  in  fineness 
and  discrimination,  but  the  spirit  is  true,  and 
something  should  be  possible  on  those  lines  that 
should  express  the  temperament  and  ideals  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  rooms.  I  feel  a  decorator's 
first  duty  is  to  get  to  understand  the  disposition  ot 
his  client,  and,  seizing  the  most  beautiful  trait 
thereof,  transform  and  glorify  it  into  his  surround- 
ings. .  .  .  Always  I  go  on  dreaming  that  some 
day  my  work  may  be  nearer  to  what  I  strive  and 
long  for — and  that  is  something  to  live  for." 
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R.  GEOFFREY  BLACKWELL'S 
COLLECTIOX  OF  MODERN 
PICTURES.    BY  J.  B.  MANSON. 

The  collector  of  works  of  contemporary  art  is 
unusual  enough  to  be  a  study  of  interest  in  him- 
self. Art,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the  painter's 
personal  expression,  born  of  his  emotion,  and  not 
the  organised  production  of  pictures  by  popular 
painters  with  which  most  of  our  art  institutions  are 
associated.  To  have  the  courage  of  one's  con- 
victions is  but  one  degree  more  remarkable  than, 
in  these  days,  to  have  convictions  at  all  ;  but  it  is 
surely  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
collector  we  have  in  mind.  It  may  prove  a  force 
leading  to  dubious  investment  from  the  vulgar 
point  of  view,  but  it  has,  anyhow,  recurring 
moments  of  ample  recompense  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  case  of  Durand-Ruel  and  the  French 
Impressionists,  a  quite  solidly  substantial  reward. 

It  is  only  some  five  years  since  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Blackwell  took  the  first  step  on  the  path  which 
leads  to  distinction.  His  preliminary  tentative 
movement  was  on  familiar  ground,  though  even 
then  of  a  higher  kind 
than  usual,  eluding  the 
mediocre.  It  resulted  at 
the  outset  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  Stark  and  a  Yicat 
Cole  from  the  Cuthbertson 
collection.  He  was  then 
regarding  pictures  from  the 
familiar  point  of  view 
merely  as  things  painted  ; 
as  an  exercise,  that  is,  of 
the  craft  of  painting  with- 
out regard  to  the  degree 
of  truth,  or  intimacy  of 
feeling  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  them ;  or  to 
the  particular  harmonious 
felicity  of  manner  in  which 
might  be  conveyed  a  con- 
ception of  life  as  to  make 
it  more  definitely  communi- 
cable. But  his  first  de- 
cidedly personal  step  was 
immediately  to  follow 
this.  And  it  was  the 
courage  of  it  as  well  as 
the  frank  openness  of 
mind,  unmoulded  in  con- 
vention, which  was  chiefly 


A  critique  of  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  exhibition  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery  in  1909  aroused  Mr.  Blackwell's 
curiosity.  He  went.  He  responded  to  the  call  of 
nature,  as  expressed  in  the  pictures.  He  felt  in 
them  an  intenser  quality  of  light  and  air  than  he 
had  previously  experienced  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
paintings  which  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  social  world,  decorating  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Mayfair  with  their  empty  triviality.  He  ac- 
quired two  of  the  pictures,  and  henceforth  he  was 
launched  on  a  troublous  sea,  the  mere  charting 
and  navigation  of  which  were  a  joy  not  unmingled 
with  difficulties.  He  relied,  as  the  genuine  col- 
lector in  such  a  case  must  rely,  on  his  own  feelings. 
Being  on  the  threshold  of  a  larger  tuition  he 
wisely  contented  himself  with  advancing  for  awhile 
on  the  course  he  had  already  chosen,  with  the 
result  that  the  Blackwell  collection  now  contains 
a  remarkable  number  of  the  finer  paintings  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer. 

A  collection  of  contemporary  art  is,  according 
to  the  degree  of  catholicity  of  the  collector,  an 
epitome  in  some  measure  of  the  art  of  the  time ; 
or,  it  is  more  specially  a  presentation  of  the  work 


remarkable. 
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of  a  particular  painter.  At  the  present  stage  this 
collection  is  largely  a  representation  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Steer :  but  works  of  a  different  calibre  or  of 
different  intention  are  being  added  to  what  is 
already  no  ordinary  collection.  The  surrendering 
of  oneself  to  a  certain  definite  sympathy  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  an  initial  enthusiastic  impulse, 
but  it  is  not  perhaps,  if  adhered  to,  the  surest  road 
to  a  broader  education. 

An  examination  of  this  collection,  then,  must  be 
largely  a  study  of  the  personality  of  the  artist 
whose  work,  at  the  present  moment,  dominates  it- 
The  View  above  Ludlow  (1899)— an  early  work  in 
the  later  period — makes  a  natural  beginning.  This 
picture  is  of  interest  as  revealing  possibilities  and 
tendencies  which  later  pictures  have  confirmed, 
rather  than  of  value  for  intrinsic  merit.  As  a  design 
it  is  confused.  It  has  no  dynamic  centre  but 
presents  at  once,  vaguely  comprehensive,  that 
quality  of  large  grasp — that  power  of  seeing  things, 
particularly   great   expanses   of    country,    in    then- 


entirety,  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  Mr.  Steer. 
But  later  this  power  is  restrained  by  a  more  decided 
sense  of  composition.  It  no  longer  expresses 
itself  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  discovery  immediately 
to  be  notified.  But  if  this  View  above  Ludlow 
revealed  certain  gifts  of  Mr.  Steer,  it  was  also  marked 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  colour  vision  which 
is  expressed  in  all  his  later  work  (with  the  exception 
of  his  spontaneous  oil-sketches)  as  being  kept  within 
a  limited  and  somewhat  conventional  scale  of  colour 
tones.  It  is  a  scale  which  resembles  somewhat 
the  spectrum  as  it  appears  to  the  violet-blind  (see 
"Colour  Vision"  Capt.  Abney,  1895).  But  this 
limited  colour  expression  is  not  consistent  with  the 
colour  in  Mr.  Steer's  later  oil-sketches.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  an  adopted  academic  scale 
which  appeared  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  kind 
of  effect  which  the  artist  sought  to  communicate. 
The  pictures  divide  themselves  into  classes  corre- 
lated and  differing  rather  as  to  nature  of  subject 
than   as   to  treatment,  with    the  exception  of  the 
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marine  sketches  which  form  a  separate  section. 
There  are  besides  other  distinctive  works,  such  as 
The  Muslin  Dress  (1910  :  exhibited  Rome  191 1) 
and  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Blackwell  (191 1).  It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  portraits  that  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Steer  shows  itself.  His  lack  of  psychologic  insight 
unfits  him  for  analysis  of  character.  His  portraits 
have  an  easy  grace  and  charm  but  they  do  not  reveal 
personality.  It  is  the  series  of  pictures  representing 
vast  landscapes  under  dramatic  effects  of  atmosphere 
which  forms  a  solid  tour  de  force  and  shows  Mr.  Steer 
at  the  height  of  his  achievement.  Richmond  after 
Storm  (1903)  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Steer's  art  at 
its  best.  A  hilly  country  stretches  back  through  the 
rain.  The  clouds  break  away  and  the  sun  bursts 
through.  The  wet  roofs  of  the  little  town  in  the 
valley  sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  The  fields  and  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  fitfully  illuminated.  The  composition 
is  well  balanced  and  constructed.  There  is  a  sense 
of  vastness  and  dramatic  effect.  The  colour  is  har- 
monious in  a  scheme  of  warm  yellow-green,  more 


academic  than  natural.  The  lack  of  colour- 
analysis  operates  against  that  satisfying  sense  of 
intimate  truth  which  is  the  particular  value  of  the 
Impressionist  school.  There  is  a  free  use  of 
impasto  in  Mr.  Steer's  paintings,  used,  in  most 
cases,  for  purposes  of  emphasis  and  accent.  In 
his  work  the  method  is  a  little  intrusive.  The 
technique  should  always  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
Whether  a  picture  is  painted  thinly,  or  loaded  with 
impasto,  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  and  of 
merely  academic  interest.  The  end  should  justify 
the  means  ;  not  the  means  the  end.  The  Halves 
picture  (1904:  from  Mr.  Herbert  Trench's  collection) 
is  a  typical  example.  It  has  a  fine  breezy  sky. 
But  the  first  impression  received,  is  of  its  being  an 
accomplished  painting.  Its  colour  is  too  generalised 
in  a  tone  of  yellow-green  without  complementaries 
and  without  sense  of  that  simultaneous  contrast  of 
colours  which  gives  vitality.  Mr.  Steer  seems 
definitely  to  choose  a  colour-scheme,  so  his  pictures 
have  an  atmosphere  de  tableau  rather  than  an  atmo- 
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sphere  of  nature.  Nidderdale  (1902)  has  a  certain 
luxuriance.  There  is  a  feeling  of  portentous  gloom 
as  the  lingering  light  of  evening  leaves  the  sky. 
The  gradations  are  subtle  in  parts,  but  are  always 
gradations  of  tone  rather  than  gradations  of  colour. 
Other  famous  pictures  in  the  collection  which  space 
does  not  permit  of  analysing  are  :  Moonrise  on  the 
Dtnvus  (1908),  a  beautiful  picture  saturated  with  a 
warm  glow  of  colour  ;  The  Storm  (1904)  :  A  View  oj 
Ludlow  (1908)  ;  The  Lime  Kiln  ( 1908  :  a  study  for 
the  Johannesburg  picture)  ;  Isle  of  Purbeck  ( 1908  : 
first  study  for  the  Corfe  Castle  now  at  Johannesburg) 
and  The  Home  Farm,  Knaresborough  (1902).  The 
large  oil-sketches  of  Mr.  Steer,  chiefly  of  marine 
subjects,  have  great  charm.  They  are  more  spon- 
taneous than  his  composed  oil-paintings  ;  finer  and 
more  delicate  in  colour.  They  show  greater  sensi- 
bility, being  immediate  and  unpremeditated.  They 
are  not  deliberate  masterpieces,  but  simple  poetic 
expressions.  The  Inner  Harbour  (191 2)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these  pictures.  Its  cool  greys  form  a 
soft  harmony.  The  paint  is  smooth  and  free, 
passing  from  tone  to  tone  with  here  and  there  a 
discreet   emphasis   of    impasto.        The   Harbour : 


Evening  (1913)  and  Sketch:    Evening  (19 13)   are 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  same  kind. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  collection  are  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  Lucien  Pissarro.  They  show  at 
once  an  aim  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Steer. 
The  Impressionist  method  of  scientific  division  of 
tones  is  here  justified  in  certain  admirable  results 
wherein  nature  is  presented  with  moving  intensity. 
Mr.  Pissarro  is  concerned  with  the  moods  of  nature 
and  not  with  his  own  moods  ;  that  is  to  say  his 
point  of  view  is  objective  rather  than  subjective  ; 
consequently  his  work  is  more  elemental.  His 
researches  are  made  in  Nature  (not  in  the  school 
or  the  method  of  the  Old  Masters)  and  he  presents 
her  as  she  reveals  herself  to  him.  He  is  not  at  all 
concerned  to  use  a  certain  manner  because  it  was 
the  manner  of  Turner  or  Constable.  His  method 
is  always  subsidiary  to  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
His  work  is  never  marred  by  that  besetting  sin  of 
English  painting,  the  fondness  for  clever  handling 
of  paint.  Cleverness  in  the  use  of  a  medium  is 
not  an  aim  worthy  of  the  artist.  Feats  of  leger- 
demain are  well  enough  in  a  mountebank  ;  they 
are  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  art. 
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Mr.  Pissarro's  work  is  based  on  colour  values,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  elusive  ormore  difficult  study. 
Consequentlysocompletelysuccessfulapictureashis 
Blackpool  I  alley,  Rye  ( 1 9 1 3)  holds  a  unique  position. 
This  work  is  a  balanced,  harmonious,  architectural 
composition  :  line  supports  line  and  plane  is  con- 
sequent upon  plane  and  related  to  it  with  a  logic  not 
common  in  Impressionist  painting.  The  picture  is 
suffused  in  sunlight — a  lyrical  poem  of  the  morning. 
Rye  from  the  Harbour  (1913)  has  the  same  intimate 
sense  of  reality.  The  tones  are  carefully  analysed. 
The  subtle  presentation  of  values  and  contrasts  of 
colour  imparts  a  remarkable  feeling  of  vitality  to 
the  work.  The  other  pictures  by  this  excellent 
artist,  Swampy  Meadows,  Riec  (1912),  Rye,  from 
Cadboro',  Cloudy  Weather  (1913),  and  The  River 
at  Ke-w  (1914)  are,  in  their  way,  achievements  of 
like  quality,  if  they  do  not  represent  such  exquisite 
moments  of  nature. 

Mr.  Tonks  is  a  well- 
known  master  of  technique. 
But  with  all  his  distin- 
guished drawing  and 
original  sense  of  colour  his 
work  makes  no  emotional 
appeal.  Gifted  with  un- 
usual sensibility  he  seems 
incapable  of  communi- 
cating his  emotion  in  his 
work.  He  is  essentially  a 
picture-maker.  The  Stroll- 
ing Players  (191 2-1 3),  ad- 
mirable as  it  is  in  drawing, 
in  colour,  in  balance  of 
light  and  shade,  fails  to  be 
more  than  an  accomplished 
academic  exercise.  In  the 
same  way  his  picture  Hunt 
the  Thimble,  a  remarkable 
achievement  of  warm 
colour-harmony,  excites  no 
warmer  feeling  than  ad- 
miration. He  comes  nearest 
to  revealing  his  emotional 
impulse  in  his  pastel  of  Les 
Sylphides  (1913),  a  remini- 
scence of  the  Russian 
ballet.  The  picture  has 
great  charm  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  masses  and  colour. 
It  has  not  the  vitality  nor 
the  resilient  line  of  Degas, 
but  it  does  present  a 
definite  and  beautiful  im- 
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pression.  His  pastel  of  Airs.  Blacktveh  and  Babr 
(1913)  has  character,  and  his  small  Nude  in  pastel 
is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work.  There  is  an  early 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Mr.  Augustus  John,  which 
possesses  that  artist's  quality  of  draughtsmanship. 
It  is  more  refined  and  more  sensitive  than  his 
later  work,  if  a  little  cold  and  detached  in  charac- 
terisation. 

The  failure  of  the  application  of  a  definite 
formula  to  landscape  piinting  is  apparent  in  the 
later  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes.  His  earlier 
exercise  of  his  invention  produced  many  beautiful 
things,  such  as  the  water-colour  and  charcoal  draw- 
ings Sty  Head  Gill  (1910)  and  Near  Musgrove 
(19 10)  in  which  mass  and  line  produced  rhythmica) 
composition.  Bishop's  Stone  ( 191 1 )  also,  with  its 
extreme  simplification  and  remoteness  from  nature, 
has  charm.     But  Mr.  Holmes's  later  works,  like  his- 
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picture  Wind  rush  Valley,  prove  that  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  formula  results  in  the 
elimination  of  nature  and  the  triumph  of  empty 
convention. 

Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's  delicate  and  incisive  work 
with  pencil  and  needle,  is  represented  in  the 
admirable  pencil  drawings,  Soho  Square  (1910)  and 
Lisbon  (1910),  and  by  that  remarkable  tour  de  force 
The  Great  Gantry  etching  of  1906. 

A  delicate  example  of  Conder's  fans  and  his 
frankly  artificial  Su'anage  Bay  are  in  the  col- 
lection. Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron's  well-known  paint- 
ing Benvick-o?i-Tweed  is  obviously  the  work  of 
an  etcher.  Mr.  Clausen  stands  mid-way  between 
Academicism  and  Impressionism.  He  has  much 
of  the  feeling  of  the  latter,  but  has  not  the  mastery 
of  colour-values  characteristic  of  the  painters  of 
that  school.  There  are  beautiful  quality  and 
feeling  in  The  Tree  and  in  his  glowing  Tranquil 
Sunset:  September  (1911).  There  is  a  landscape 
by    Mr.    Harold    Squire,    in    which    the   colour- 


values  are  well  observed  and  analysed.  In  his 
two  pictures  Across  the  River  and  Dieppe  Harbour 
Mr.  McEvoy  finds  a  mood  of  nature  very  sympa- 
thetic to  himself.  It  is  only  possible  just  to 
mention  many  of  the  other  good  things  in  the 
collection.  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  has  his  characteristic  quality  of  paint. 
It  is  an  adequate  likeness  but  superficial  as  a  study 
of  character.  There  are  Mr.  Pennell's  etchings 
Dinner  Time  and  The  Great  White  Cloud;  a 
characteristically  brilliant  water-colour,  The  Green 
Parasol,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  ;  a  slight  drawing  by 
Mr.  \Valter  Sickert ;  water-colours  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Chowne  ;  drawings  by  Mr.  John  ;  two  slight  but 
beautiful  water-colours  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl ; 
Studland  Church,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell;  The 
Factory,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Livens ;  and  other  pictures. 
The  note  of  humour  is  provided  by  three  carica- 
tures by  Max  Beerbohm  :  the  famous  New  English 
Group,  and  separate  witty  caricatures  of  Messrs. 
Steer  and  Tonks.  J.  B.  M. 
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HE  PRINTS  OF  PERCIVAL 
GASKELL,  R.E.,  R.B.A.  BY 
MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAX. 


"  Here  is  a  very  beautiful  thing  I  have  just 
bought,"  said  that  master  of  print-collectors,  Mr. 
Henry  Percy  Home,  as  he  showed  me  the  other  day 
a  proof  of  Mr.  Percival  Gaskell's  noble  and  poetic 
aquatint,  Derwentwater — Evening.  The  mezzo- 
tint masters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies prevail,  and  all  at  their  best,  in  Mr. 
Home's  choice  and  famous  collection  ;  therefore,  to 
be  represented  in  that  company  is,  for  a  living 
engraver,  in  itself  a  credential.  Of  course  I  was  not 
a  little  pleased  to  find  my  own  admiration  for 
Mr.  Gaskell's  work  upon  the  copper-plate  sup- 
ported by  so  authoritative  and  unerring  a  judge,  so 
fastidious  a  collector.  F,very  print  in  Mr.  Home's 
collection  has  been  judged  according  to  a  high  and 
exacting  standard,  and  this  charming  aquatint 
of  Mr.  Gaskell's  he  found  worthy  to  place  among 
his  Turner  mezzotints,  his  David  Lucases,  and  his 
Frank  Shorts.  With  that  intimate  enjoyment  of 
quality  which  characterises  the  true  print-lover,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  in  detail  how  the  artist  had 
coaxed  or  commanded  the  subtle  gradations  of  tone 
to  a  result  of  pictorial  poetry.  Now  the  distin- 
guished collector  had  been  quite  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Gaskell's  work,  but,  chancing  to  see  this  print, 
its  appeal  had  been  immediate. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gaskell  is  a  very  sincere  and 
well-equipped  artist,  with  a  happy  versatility  in  his 
means  of  expression.  A  Vorkshireman,  it  was 
among  his  native  hills  and  dales  that  he  began 
to  look  at  nature  with  a  sense  of  the  pictorial,  and 
perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  spaciousness  of  vision 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  his  prints.  His  art- 
training,  however,  was  far  from  local.  From  the 
Ilkley  School  of  Art  he  passed  to  South  Kensington, 
and  from  there  to  Paris,  in  the  atelier  of  Bou- 
guereau  and  Ferrier,  and  later  to  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  but  his  studies  in  the  practice  and  the 
history  of  art  have  led  him  to  much  travel  over 
Europe.  So  thorough  and  so  practical  has  been 
his  study  that  beyond  his  own  achievement  in 
painting  and  the  engraving  arts  he  has  won  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  For  many  years  head  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Art  in  Regent  Street,  he  has, 
in  the  capacity  of  University  Extension  Lecturer, 
spread  much  sound  knowledge.  But  it  is  simply  as 
an  engraver  that  I  am  now  concerned  with  him,  and 
it  is  only  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  he  began 
to  work  upon  the  copper.  But  in  those  years  he 
has  certainly  accomplished  much,  though  his  out- 


put may  not  compare  in  bulk  with  that  of  many 
facile  and  prolific  etchers  of  far  less  talent  ;  for 
he  has  acquired  the  command  of  three  expressive 
mediums  of  the  copper- plate,  each  of  which  he  uses 
appropriately  with  the  feeling  and  insight  of  a 
genuine  artist  and  the  competence  of  a  sound  crafts- 
man. That  he  has  gained  this  varied  power 
of  craftsmanship  he  owes,  as  he  gladly  and  grate- 
fully admits,  to  the  masterly  teaching  of  Sir  Frank 
Short,  in  the  engraving  school  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  In  fact,  to  that  "  most  generous  and  help- 
ful of  teachers,"  Mr.  Gaskell  says,  as  many  might 
say,  he  is  indebted  for  all  he  knows  of  the  engraver's 
craft.  Certainly  he  proved  himself  an  apt  and 
worthy  pupil.  He  readily  grasped  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  etched  line  and  its  suggestive  value, 
and  how  happily  he  has  adapted  his  painter's  eye  to 
see  his  subject  structurally,  and  express  it  with  the 
essential  lines,  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  repro- 
duced here.  A  true  painter- etcher,  his  vision  is 
invariably  pictorial,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  close  study  of  the  best  traditions  of  art,  he 
handles  his  subjects  always  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
composition.  A  sense  of  style  is  inherent  in  his 
prints. 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  of  the  plates  done  in 
pure  line  is  The  Mouth  of  the  Wye;  for  here,  with 
remarkable  concentration  and  balance  of  tone, 
achieved  with  closely  laid  lines,  and  with  a  fine 
economy  of  open  line  impeccably  placed,  Mr. 
Gaskell  has  filled  his  picture  with  light,  air,  and 
space,  and  he  draws  one's  eye  rhythmically  along 
the  winding  river  to  the  indefinite  distance.  Water 
has  a  very  sympathetic  attraction  for  Mr.  Gaskell, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  important  a  part  it  plays  in 
all  the  four  etchings  given  here.  In  Ploughing 
in  Purbeck  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  valuable  in 
suggesting  the  pictorial  expansiveness  of  the  subject 
and  emphasising  the  interesting  tonal  treatment. 
In  On  the  Frome,  Dorset,  the  river  foreground, 
with  the  reflections  of  the  two  trees  which  dominate 
the  landscape,  balances  the  narrow,  yet  seemingly 
extensive,  piece  of  country  admirably  against  the 
sky  ;  while  in  the  Santa  Maria  del  Sasso,  Locarno, 
the  expanse  of  lake,  which  Mr.  Gaskell  has  wisely 
suggested  without  a  touch  of  his  needle,  is  of  infinite 
value  in  spacing  the  distant  mountain  background 
against  the  finely  drawn  buildings  on  the  heights  of 
the  foreground.  Among  other  noteworthy  etchings 
one  would  like  to  mention  Richmond  Castle,  York- 
shire, and  here  also  there  is  the  river. 

But  Mr.  Gaskell's  earlier  practice  as  a  painter 
had  developed  a  temperamental  sensitiveness  to 
atmospheric  tone,  and  since  his  is  the  imaginative 
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vision  that  will  transfigure  a  landscape  with  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  light  and  shadow,  the  two 
tone  mediums,  aquatint  and  mezzotint,  which  Sir 
Frank  Short  had  revived  with  masterly  practice, 
appealed  to  him  irresistibly.  Through  these 
mediums,  therefore,  rather  than  through  line- 
etching,  Mr.  Gaskell  has  found  his  happiest 
expression  upon  the  copper.  When  I  speak  of  trans- 
figuring the  landscape  I  do  not  mean  that  he  aims 
at  any  romantic  or  dramatic  exaggerations  of  effect, 
but  that  he  seeks  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the 
place  as  he  sees  it  with  the  expression  given  by  the 
passing  light.  And  because  his  eye  is  alertly 
sensitive  to  the  romantic  and  dramatic  suggestions 
of  light,  especially  in  the  more  mysterious  and 
enchanting  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  his  work  is 
instinct  with  poetic  feeling  pictorially  expressive. 
In  landscape,  whether  of  the  plains  or  the  hills, 
and  especially  in  combination  with  great  expanses 
of  water,  but  in  landscape  always  indissolubly 
related  to  the  sky,  Mr.  Gaskell  looks  for  his 
subjects,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  skies  he  finds  his 
pictorial  motives.  When  he  seeks  inspiration  in 
architecture  it   is  invariably   some   romantic   and 


picturesque  old  castle  that  dominates  the  land- 
scape, and  then  with  the  infinite  tonal  harmonies 
and  contrasts  of  mezzotint  he  achieves  his  pictorial 
expression.  The  beautiful  Corfe  Castle,  reproduced 
here,  is  a  characteristic  example  ;  and  I  would  also 
name  that  dramatic  print  The  Mad  King's  Castle, 
and  the  latest,  and  not  the  least  impressive,  of  Mr. 
Gaskell's  mezzotints,  Chepstow  Castle,  a  noble 
rendering  of  a  noble  theme.  But  in  no  print 
has  he  used  this  beautiful  medium  with  more 
poetic  expressiveness  than  in  the  plate  he  has 
happily  named  with  Henley's  lines,  Where  forlorn 
sunsets  flare  and  fade,  On  desolate  sea  and  lonely  sand. 
With  what  rich  and  exquisite  effect  Mr.  Gaskell 
handles  also  the  tones  of  aquatint,  one  sees  in  the 
two  beautiful  examples  shown  here  :  The  Gathering 
Storm :  Lago  di  Garda,  and  Dissolving  Mists. 
But  his  achievement  in  aquatint  includes  some 
other  notable  prints  which  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
mentioned,  such  as  Twilight  in  an  Alpine  Valley 
and  Poole  Harbour,  and,  above  all,  Derwentwater 
— Evening.  If  only  he  will  guard  against  a 
tendency  to  emphasis  of  the  picturesque  sentiment, 
still  greater  success  is  well  within  Mr.  Gaskell's  reach. 


"O.N    THE   FROME,    DORSET' 
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Mr.  and  Airs.  Gaskin  s  Jewellery 


T 


HE  JEWELLERY  OF  MR.  AND 
MRS.  ARTHUR  GASKIN,  BY 
ARTHUR  S.  WAINWRIGHT. 


It  is  a  very  easy  task  to  write  an  appreciation  of 
the  jewellery  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskin  to-day. 
Fifteen  years  ago  when  their  work  was  first  illustrated 
in  The  Studio  it  was  another  matter,  but  wi-  have 
all  progressed  considerably  since  then,  and  the 
purchasing  public  are  gradually  learning  to  demand 
that  art  shall  enter  into  the  jeweller's  craft,  and  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  to-day  are  more  and  more 
recognising  this  demand  unquestionably. 

Opinion  will  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
jewellery,  but  certain  conditions  may  be  laid  down 
as  necessary.  Jewels  to  be  mounted  should  be 
beautiful  and  possibly  possess  symbolical  and 
poetical  interest  as  well.  Mere  rarity  should  not  be 
the  standard  of  their  artistic  value  nor  should  per- 
fection of  form  or  cutting,  which  may  be  carried  to 
an  arbitrary  degree.  Further,  when  mounted,  their 
settings  should  also  be  beautiful  and  designed 
to  supplement  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  More  than 
this,  the  jewels  themselves  should  dominate  the 
design  and  not  be  mere  specks  of  colour  inter- 
polated apparently  by  accident  on  what  might  other- 
wise be  properly  called  goldsmith's  work. 

How  far  did  the  jewellery  of  the  Victorian  age 
fulfil  these  conditions  ?  On  looking  back  we  find 
that  the  goldsmith's  work,  either  wrought  or 
stamped,  was  more  or  less  indifferently  copied  from 
Etruscan  or  other  styles, 
with  stones  dotted  here 
and  there  in  a  meaningless 
way ;  the  gems  were 
matched  and  grouped 
more  for  their  technical 
perfection  of  form  and 
purity  than  for  their  in- 
trinsic beauty,  into  stiff 
commonplace  patterns, 
and  were  usually  so 
mounted  that  the  setting, 
instead  of  supplementing 
their  beauty  such  as  it  was, 
was  practically  concealed 
by  the  skill  of  the  mounter. 
Trivial  objects  in  nature 
or  in  daily  use  were  faith- 
fully copied  and  some- 
times smothered  with 
gems. 

It  was  very  late  in   the 
nineteenth  century  that  the 


awakening  came.  Here  and  there  trade  jewellers 
had  realised  the  shortcomings  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers and  by  importing  the  more  decorative  if 
somewhat  crude  productions  of  the  East,  helped  to 
develop  a  truer  sense  of  colour  and  design  ;  but 
more  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  small  body  of  earnest 
craftsmen  who,  turning  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  art,  set  to  work  to  make  artistic  jewellery  as  they 
considered  it  should  be  made.  Some  of  the  work 
they  turned  out,  no  doubt,  appeared  very  primitive 
from  the  "  trade  "  point  of  view.  But  these  crafts- 
men did  not  stop  to  ask  if  a  stone  was  valuable  or 
rare,  as  long  as  in  their  eyes  it  was  beautiful — and 
in  their  eyes  the  simplest  pebble  had  a  beauty  to 
which  the  tradition-bound  jeweller  was  blind. 
Instead  of  worshipping  the  many-faceted  diamond, 
which  dances  and  sparkles  in  the  light,  but  never 
discloses  more  to  the  observer  than  its  first  dazzling 
brilliance,  they  preferred,  say,  the  soft  colour  of  the 
cabochon-cut  sapphire,  which  though  possibly 
flawed  and  imperfect  in  colour  (and  therefore 
anathema  to  the  trade  jeweller !)  yet  possesses 
beauties  which  grow  upon  the  beholder  more  and 
more.  Instead  of  the  monotonously  symmetrical 
stone  they  valued  the  more  irregular  cutting  of  the 
Indian  workman  who  strives  only  to  show  the  best 
that  the  stone  contains  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskin 
first  essayed  the  making  of  jewellery.  Choosing 
simple,  inexpensive  stones,  solely  for  the  qualities 
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I  mention,  of  beauty  and  interest,  they  mounted 
these  at  first  very  simply  with  lightly  outlined  design 
to  set  forth  the  stones  to  best  advantage.  They  did 
not,  and  possibly  could  not,  then  achieve  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  trade  jeweller.  All 
their  work  was,  of  course,  hand  wrought,  and  based 
upon  simple  floral  forms  original  to  themselves. 
At  first  their  efforts  were 
tentative  and  modest,  but 
experience  has  brought 
certainty  and  assurance, 
and  the  examples  of  finely 
wrought  and  daintily  con- 
ceived jewellery  now  illus- 
trated represent  a  very 
notable  achievement. 
These,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
not  all  of  an  elaborate 
character;  dainty  little 
brooches — such  as  the  two 
at  the  top  of  the  page  of 
colour  reproductions — are 
not  only  suitable  for  a 
young  girl  in  her  teens  to 
wear  but  are  quite  inex- 
pensive. But  it  is  in  some 
of  their  larger  pieces  that 
we  see  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  their  art,  and  can 
observe  the  careful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  design  into 
every  part  of  the  whole. 
Take  the  fine  necklace  and 
pendant  illustrated  in 
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colour  on  the  same  page.  Look  particularly  at  the 
dainty  design  of  the  chain  that  encircles  the  neck. 
In  the  pendant  the  large  blue  opal  in  the  centre 
dominates  the  colour-scheme,  while  the  smaller  ones 
interspersed  in  the  tracery  are  so  arranged  as  to 
supplement  it  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
use  of  fine  small  green  paste  to  complete  the 
scheme.  In  the  use  of  this  fine  paste,  which  was 
so  much  affected  by  the  old  jewellers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaskin  are  very  happy,  as  some  of  these  illustra- 
tions will  show.  Their  designs  are  almost  entirely 
floral,  but  some  are  more  elaborated  and  ornate  than 
others,  and  enamel  is  often  used  to  supplement  the 
colour  of  the  gems  or  paste.  The  pendant  in  the 
centre  of  the  page  of  colour  reproductions  is  a  very 
happy  illustration  of  this,  the  quality  of  the  blue 
enamel  bringing  the  harder  tones  of  the  stones 
together  into  one  soft  harmony. 

Most  of  the  gems  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskin 
are  still  simple  ones,  and  are  chosen  primarily  for 
their  colour  and  surface  value,  but  if  a  choice  gem 
is  used,  it  forms  the  dominating  note  of  the 
design  and  all  the  other  stones  are  made  sub- 
servient to  it. 

One  could  say  much  about  these  jewelled  neck- 
laces and  pendants,  and  the  various  other  orna- 
ments here   illustrated,    but    space   is   limited.     I 
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would,  however,  call  particular  attention  to  the 
necklaces,  which,  specially  designed  for  the  pendants 
to  which  they  are  attached,  are  remarkable  for  the 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  they  have  been 
fashioned.  All  these  beautiful  jewels  speak  for 
themselves  and  in  finish  and  completeness  need 
fear  no  comparison  with  any  of  the  "  trade "  pro- 
ducts. And  bearing  in  mind  the  very  notable 
advance  in  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  jewellery 
offered  for  sale  in  the  best  shops  during  the  last  few 
years  this  is  no  empty  compliment. 

NORMAN    WILKINSON'S    DE- 
CORATION    OF     "A     MID- 
SUMMER NIGHTS  DREAM"  AT 
THE  SAVOY  THEATRE. 

In  these  days  of  the  triumph  of  mechanism  an 
immense  range  of  effect  has  been  made  possible  on 
the  stage.  The  art  of  the  theatre  has  not,  however, 
kept  pace  with  this  development  ;  nor  has  it  been 
quite  decided,  except  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker, 
what  type  of  mind  should  control  these  resources — 
as  in  their  application  they  pass  from  the  sphere  of 
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mechanics  into  the  region  of  taste.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  final  result  cannot  be  left  to  the 
haphazard  combination  of  the  various  departments 
of  stage-craft.  The  unity  that  is  required  of  a  work 
of  art  must  be  imposed  by  one  mind.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  it  should  be  the  mind  of  an 
artist.  What  is  required  is  a  picture  in  which  the 
actor  is  visualised  as  a  painter  visualises  a  figure  in 
his  composition.  The  old  theory  of  this  business 
seemed  to  be  that  the  scenery  could  be  planned 
without  taking  the  actor  into  account  until  the  last 
moment,  or  that  the  scenery,  upon  so-called  Eliza- 
bethan principles,  could  be  entirely  suppressed  in 
his  favour.  Either  way,  the  actor  seemed  pleased  ; 
choosing  the  part  of  a  performing  animal,  his  pre- 
occupation was  entirely  with  himself.  It  seems 
now  more  fully  appreciated  that  the  finer  shades  of 
the  actor's  art  count  only  in  a  scene  sensitively 
prepared  to  assist  expression  and  impart  significance 
to  every  movement.  It  is  recognised  that  on  the 
one  hand  scenery  must  not  distract  by  its  own 
realistic  triumph,  or  on  the  other  hand  fail  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  audience  by  its  insufficiency.  What  is 
essential  is  that  the  mind  of  the  audience  should  be 
entirely  released  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  play, 
the  acting  taking  place  not 
merely  over  against  the 
scenery,  but  within  an 
atmosphere  prepared  for  it 
as  artfully  as  it  is  for  the 
characters  in  a  first-rate 
novel. 

Any  attempt  to  make  the 
setting  too  natural  may 
defeat  itself  in  the  highly 
artificial  conditions  of  the 
stage  —  conditions  intensi- 
fied since  the  prevalence 
of  lime-light.  The  master 
in  this  business,  then,  will 
take  the  first  step  of  an 
artist  in  accepting  the  limi- 
tations of  his  medium,  and 
from  those  very  limitations 
evolve  novel  beauty  de- 
termined by  them.  Every- 
thing that  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson  has  done  in  the 
Savoy  productions  has 
rested  with  such  a  frank 
acceptance  of  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  the 
stage. 
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Norman  Wilkinson '  s  Decoration  of  "A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  " 


In  the  ideal  a  play  by  Shakespeare  should  be 
mounted  by  an  artist  of  equal  genius  with  his  own. 
Presuming  this  not  to  be  possible,  the  fact  remains 
that  for  presenting  a  work  of  genius,  genius  of  some 
kind  is  required.  The  art  of  painting  at  this 
moment  witnesses  to  the  presence  of  this  quality 
in  modern  art,  but  of  course  a  vast  knowledge  of 
stage  technique  is  necessary  to  the  artist  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  may  be  asked  what  is  the  special 
qualification  of  a  painter  for  the  post.  It  is  this, 
that  whilst  other  workers  connected  with  stage-craft 
are  by  the  nature  of  their  employment  involved  in 
the  inside  view  of  it — the  engine's  view  of  its  own 
works — the  painter  (as  here  distinct  from  scene- 
painter)  shares  the  audience's  point  of  view,  and  has 
the  faculty  of  conceiving  the  scene  presented  to 
them  as  a  single  composition.  It  is  for  his  genius 
for  apprehending  this  point  of  view,  increased  by 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  laws  controlling  a  pictorial 
success,  that  the  artist  is  more  than  any  one  else 
fitted  to  command  the  final  result.  And  this  it  is 
which    Mr.  Granville    Barker   has   appreciated    in 


inviting  the  artist  into  the  theatre,  not  as  a 
subordinate,  but,  theoretically,  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  playwright  and  the  actor.  Other  managers 
have  gone  part  of  the  way,  but  there  has  been  failure 
of  money  or  courage,  or  the  experiment  has  been 
foredoomed  to  failure  by  being  coupled  with  an 
attempt  to  force  an  unpopular  play  upon  the  public. 
If  this  movement  is  to  gather  force  it  must  show 
the  possibility  of  mounting  trifles  exquisitely. 
Indeed  this  is  a  very  good  test ;  if  a  play  cannot 
stand  beautiful  interpretation,  or  is  not  worth  it,  it 
were  better  not  to  put  it  on  at  all. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker's  revolution  has  succeeded 
through  the  ability  of  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson.  First  of  all  a  painter,  his  qualifications 
do  not  end  there.  He  is  able  to  take  upon  his  own 
shoulders  a  kind  of  responsibility  which  many 
painters  whose  talent  otherwise  suited  them  for  the 
theatre  could  not  embrace.  And  this  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Savoy  Theatre  to  enlist  designs 
from  other  distinguished  artists  with  the  certainty 
that  in  any  collaboration  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  the 
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QUINCE   AS    "PROLOGUE' 


BOTTOM   AS    "PYRAMUS" 


SNOUT  AS    "WALL  " 


STARVELING    AS    "MOONSHINE' 


COSTUME   DESIGNS   BY    NORMAN    WILKINSON    FOR    "A   MIDSUMMER    NIGHTS   DREAM       AT   THE 
SAVOY  THEATRE,    LONDON 
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AN    ATTENDANT  BGEUS    IN    HUNTING 
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Norman  Wilkinsoris  Decoration  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Bream 


T1TANIA"S   BOWER      (ACT   II,    SCENE   II) 


ARRANGED    BY    NORMAN*    WILKINSON 


peculiar  limitations  of  the  conditions  of  the  theatre 
will  be  kept  in  view.  The  Savoy  is  now  indeed  a 
school  from  which  a  great  modern  art  may  arise, 
where  experiments  are  made  of  immense  significance. 
The  gold  fairy-scene  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream" — which  play  is  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's 
work  throughout — marks  the  passing  of  an  epoch,  the 
beginning  of  another.  Its  incidental  collisions  with 
Shakespearean  sentiment  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
its  bold  conception  of  a  kind  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
the  theatre.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a  less  degree 
of  the  other  settings,  in  the  same  play,  especially 
that  of  the  last  act.  There  are  two  or  three  isolated 
aristrocrats  in  the  art  world  who  have  no  use  for 
beauty  since  they  have  found  out  that  it  can  make  a 
general  appeal.  But  the  signficance  of  great  things 
comes  down  to  the  level  of  the  emotion  of  ordinary 
people  in  the  vestment  of  beauty  or  not  at  all. 
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It  has  only  been  possible  to  focus  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson's  achievement  as  an  artist  of  the  theatre 
by  viewing  it  in  relation  to  the  whole  problem  upon 
which  so  much  thought  today  is  employed.  With 
more  space  at  disposal  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  take  the  mounting  of  each  scene  in  detail. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  of  importance  to  art  that  there 
should  be  recorded  in  its  journals  the  initial  step 
taken  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  the  artistic  reforma- 
tion of  the  stage.  Already  we  have  seen  three  or 
four  important  productions  and  revivals  under  the 
influence  either  of  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson  or  Mr. 
Albert  Rothenstein  as  designers.  Technically  "  A 
Midsummer's  Night's  Dream"  seems  to  us  the  high 
water-mark  of  what  has  been  achieved.  Its  gold 
fairy-scene  in  a  few  weeks  will  only  be  a  memory, 
but  one  that  has  immensely  quickened  imagina- 
tion.      The    quality    of    the    impression    that    a 


Ishizuri" 


scene  makes  is  of  incalculable  importance  seeing 
with  what  difficulty  it  is  effaced  from  the  mind.  The 
impressionable  are  the  living.  They  respond  to  art  as 
an  experience  adding  to  life,  not  as  a  mere  reflection 
of  happenings  in  which  they  have  no  part.  It  is 
the  respect  for  the  audience  which  is  so  flattering 
at  the  Savoy,  the  feeling  that  the  manager  believes 
no  art  is  too  good  for  the  mind  of  his  audience,  and 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's  originality 
is  not  too  august  to  be  employed. 

T.  Martin  Wood 
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NOTE  ON  THE  JAPANESE 
PROCESS  OF  PRINTING 
CALLED  "ISHIZURI." 


The   Japanese  Ishizuri,    which    means   literally 
"  Stone    Print,"    had    as    its    origin   the    process 
employed  by  Chinese  antiquarians  in 
order  to  obtain  a  rubbing  of  a  picture 
or  writing  engraved  on  a  stone  monu-  ■■  i 

ment.  Both  in  China  and  Japan  this 
method  was  used  for  prints  in  black 
and  white  of  flowers  and  landscapes, 
and  particularly  for  the  production  of 
the  large  prints  depicting  Kwannon 
and  other  deities,  which  were  sold  to 
travellers  as  souvenirs  of  their  visits  to 
the  various  temples.  In  China,  espe- 
cially during  the  Kang-Hsi  and  early 
Keen-Lung  Dynasties,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  Sung  artists  was 
frequently  accomplished  by  this 
method.  An  illustration  is  here  given 
of  one  of  such  reproductions.  This 
same  method  was  afterwards  applied 
by  artists  in  Japan  to  wood-blocks, 
which  were  used  by  them  in  place  of 
stone.  The  title  of  "  Stone  Print  " 
was,  however,  retained  in  order  to 
differentiate  the  work  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  printing  from  wood-blocks. 
The  procedure  is  apparently  as  fol- 
lows. Very  thin  paper  is  first  sprayed 
with  water,  then  placed  upon  the 
engraved  wood-block  and  pressed  well  ' 
into  the  sunken  portions  of  the  en- 
graving. A  printer's  pad  charged  with 
suitable  ink  is  then  carefully  applied 
so  that  the  raised  portions  of  the  paper 
alone  receive  the  colour.  The  print  is 
then  "  laid  down  "  on  a  thicker  paper, 
and  in  pressing  it  flat  the  imprinted 
portions   of  the   paper,   having    been 


somewhat  stretched  when  pressed  into  the  block, 
assume  a  curious  crinkled  surface  which  it  is,  unfor- 
tunately, impossible  to  show  adequately  in  the 
accompanying  reproductions  of  prints  produced  by 
the  process. 

The  four  studies  of  plant  and  insect  life  are  from 
a  late  edition  of  a  work  in  two  volumes  by  Jackuchiu 
(1716-1S00)  entitled  "Jakuchiu  Gwajo."  The  two 
river  scenes  are  from  a  makimono  which  depicts  a 
boat  excursion  on  the  river  Yodo,  between  Kyoto  and 
Osaka,  in  the  year  1767  by  Taishin,  the  poet,  and 
his  friend  Jakuchiu,  the  artist.  The  roll,  which  is 
many  yards  in  length,  is  called  "The  Pleasures  of 
Boating."  In  this  case  the  ink  in  the  grey  portions 
was  possibly  applied  by  stencil  brushes  instead  of 
the  pad.  Examples  of  the  work  of  Koriusai  and 
other  artists  have  also  been  reproduced  by  this 
method.  Wilson  Crf.wdson. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
From  Our  Own  Correspondents. 

tONDON.— By  the  death  of  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer  the  modern  art  world  loses  one 
of  its  most  striking  and  prominent  figures. 
-^  He  was  not  only  an  artist  of  high  dis- 
tinction who  excelled  in  almost  all  forms  of  practice 
— a  painter,  an  etcher,  a  sculptor,  a  lithographer,  a 
worker  in  metals,  and  an  inventive  genius  who 
developed  and  perfected  the  most  diverse  technical 
processes — but  he  was,  as  well,  a  really  great  educator, 
and  he  exercised  on  the  art  of  our  times  an  influence 
the  value  of  which  could  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
By  his  example  and  precept  many  artists  who  are 
prominent  to-day  were  inspired  to  take  the  path 
which  has  led  them  to  notable  achievement  :  by  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  great  aesthetic  principles  many 
art  lovers  have  been  brought  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  artistic  truths,  and  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  position  that  art  occupies  in  the  life  of  to-day. 
He  was,  indeed,  an  astonishing  personality,  a  man 
who  with  no  early  advantages  of  wealth  or  education 
rose  by  sheer  strength  of  character  and  by  in- 
domitable energy  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank. 
Despite  persistent  ill-health  he  was  an  amazing 
worker  and  an  extraordinarily  prolific  producer ; 
despite  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  productions 
he  kept  the  quality  of  his  work  consistently  at  a 


high  standard  and  gave  to  it  always  something 
essentially  personal  and  characteristic.  His  death 
is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  his  powers 
showed  no  signs  of  waning  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  he  had  relaxed  no  measure  of  his  activities. 


Three  new  Associates  were  elected  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  March  20 — 
Mr.  Julius  Olsson,  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  and  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Prior.  Mr.  Olsson  is  well  known  as  a 
marine  painter,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Newlyn  School ;  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
whose  work  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  besides 
being  a  delightful  painter  in  oil  and  water-colour, 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  designer  of  stained 
glass,  and  has  long  been  a  prominent  supporter  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  He  is  now  Director 
of  Design  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  Mr. 
Prior  is  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  ;  by  profession  he  is  an  architect. 


At  the  Leicester  Galleries  last  month  Miss 
Winifred  Austen  showed  a  series  of  upwards  of 
fifty  water-colour  drawings  of  birds  and  beasts, 
about  half  of  which  were  executed  upon  silk.  By 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Phillips  we  are  able 
to  illustrate  four  examples  of  this  artist's  able  work, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  cleverness  of  the  draw- 


JUINEA-PIGS  "    (WATER-COLOUR) 


BY    WINIFRED    AUSTEN 


(By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Brown  and  Phillips,  Leicester  Galleries) 
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"  WHITE   RATS"   (Wj 


(By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Brown  and  Phillips,  Leicester  Galleries) 


BY    WINIFRED    AUSTEN 


ing,  the  subtle  modelling  and  the  perfect  command 
and  simple  handling  of  the  medium.  Miss  Austen 
works  in  a  manner  familiar  to  us  in  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Detmold, 
but  they  are  all  alike  in  evincing  a  suggestion  of  a 
common  source  of  inspiration — the  Japanese. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  talented  work  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Lambert  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  besides  his  paintings  in  oil,  a  very  attractive 
side  of  his  art  is  seen  in  his  admirable  portrait 
drawings  and  studies  in  lead  pencil.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  four  of  these  drawings  from 
among  the  series  which  formed  such  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Modern 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 


The  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  maintains  the  high  level 
which  is  always  looked  for  at  the  Pall  Mall  Galleries. 
Mr.  Sargent  makes  that  periodical  contribution  to 
the  contents  of  the  galleries  which  visitors  to  the 
summer  exhibitions  ardently  look  forward  to,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sims's  Spring,  a  decorative  panel  of  the  utmost 
spontaneity  and  charm ;  the  Old  Flour  Mill  and 
The  Croft  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick  ;  and  such  a  perfect 
specimen  of  economy  and  taste  in  execution  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Rackham's  little  drawing  A  Nymph  of  the 
Hills.  On  the  Dogger  Bank  by  Mr.  F.  Cayley 
Robinson  ;  Seedling  Delphiniums  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  R.A.,  the  new  President:  Primula  and 
other  flower-pieces  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  James  ;  The 
Bay  of  Ipso,  Corfu,  Greece,  by  Mr.  H  Hughes- 
Stanton  :  and  The  Return  by  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint 
are  notable  items  of  the  exhibition. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
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Artists  under  its  new  President  did  not  disclose 
any  marked  change.  Mr.  Brangwyn  himself  was 
represented  by  an  impressive  centre-piece — and 
bugle-call  to  fellow  members — The  Bridge,  Avignon, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  impression  of  "  colour  "  created  by  the 
works  on  exhibition  was  uninspiring,  though  upon 
examination  individual  works  showed  resource  in 
composition  and  a  fairly  high  standard  of  finished 
drawing.  Among  works  to  be  remembered  as 
giving  importance  to  the  exhibition  were  Mr.  D. 
Murray  Smith's  Penarth  Head,  Cardiff  and 
Piazzale  Michelangelo,  Florence ;  A  Golden  Day,  by 
Miss  Dorothea  Sharp  ;  Sunny  September,  by  Miss 
Helen  McXicoll ;  Arab  Cafe,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer; 
Morning  Light,  Picardy,  by  Mr.  Claude  F.  Barry  : 
The  Sky  over  the  Deben,  by  Mr.  Emile  A.  Verpilleux ; 
The  Great  Elms,  by  Mr.  W.  Graham  Robertson  ; 
Above  tlie  Harbour,  by  Mr.  Christopher  AVilliams  ; 
and  a  triptych  Jl'orkless — The  Awakening — Home- 
less, by  Mr.  Spencer  Pryse. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
is  perhaps  this  season  more  academic  in  character 
than  usual.  And  the  tendency  which  was  recently 
shown  to  encourage  other  things  than  sentimental 
subject-pictures  is  less  in  evidence  on  this  occasion. 
The  hunting  pieces  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  in  con- 
forming least  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Institute 
are  the  most  stimulating  exhibits,  though  other 
works  deserving  mention  are  Mr.  Norman  Wilkin- 
son's A  Good  Breeze,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Simpson's  The 
White  Duck,  the  late  Prof.  Hans  von  Bartel's 
Dutch  Fis/ierwoman  at  the  Fireside  and  The  Shell- 
•4sher,s  Cart,  Miss  D.  W.  Hawksley's  The  Voluntary 
Choir,  Mr.  John  Terris's  Across  the  Sands,  on  the 
South  Coast,  Mrs.  Julia  Matthew's  Minnehaha.  Mr. 
Hu^h  Williams's  Moelwyn,  Mr.  Frank  Reynolds's 


(  Modern  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  j 


LEONARD  CONSTANT  LAMBERT."  LEAD- 
PENCIL  DRAWING  BY  G.  W.  LAMBERT 


^ 


THE  FAIR  GIRL."     LEAD-PENCIL 
DRAWING  BY  G.  W.   LAMBERT 


(  Modem  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters) 


(Modern  Society  of  Portrait 
Pat titers) 


LUIGI."     LEAD-PENCIL   DRAWING 
BY   G.  W.   LAMBERT 


IN  THE  MIRROR."      LEAD-PENCIL 
DRAWING   BY  G.   W.   LAMBERT 
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Sally  Brass,  Mr.  James  S.  Hill's  Hope  Cove,  South 
Devon,  Mr.  Hillvard  Swinstead's  The  White  Cliff, 
Seafonl,  Mr.  Wynne  Apperley's  The  Arch  of  Titus, 
Rome  and  Mr.  Norman  Hardy's  Nets  and  Fish. 


Mr.  Gore  for  a  public  g.illery,  the  net  proceeds  to 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Gore.  Mr.  A.  B.  Clifton,  of  24 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  is  acting  as  hon.  treasurer. 
Mr.  Gore  died  on  March  27  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five. 


Sir  William  B.  Richmond's  recent  exhibition 
in  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries  suffered  from 
an  error  in  point  of  taste  in  the  choice  of  black 
frames  for  several  pictures  quite  unsuited  to  them. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  find  this  particular  kind  of 
mistake  made  by  Sir  William  Richmond.  His 
paintings  of  Umbria  and  Assisi  are  peculiarly  full 
of  a  feeling  for  Italy,  and  they  all  exhibit  the  re- 
finement of  execution  which  is  characteristic  of 
their  author.  Variety  of  composition  and  trained 
perception  of  colour  prevented  monotony  in  panels 
representing  the  same  type  of  scenery  under 
unchanging  skies  throughout  the  exhibition. 


Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  in  his  recent  exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Obach's  Galleries  once  more 
proved  himself  a  master  of  incomparable  skill.  Hi> 
successes  are  still  made  where  he  first  made  them, 
in  direct  pencil  drawings.  The  finer  the  point 
employed  the  more  he  excels.  He  has  executed  no 
pastel,  wash,  or  water  colour  that  can  be  set  beside 
the  pencil  drawings  Boats  on  the  Zattere,  Venice  ;  The 
Port  of  Genoa  ;  or  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome. 


The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Rich — recently 
exhibited  at  the  Baillie  Gallery — always  lose  in 
power  from  a  want  of  austerity  of 
colour  corresponding  to  an  impec- 
cable draughtsmanship  and  a  sen- 
sitive appreciation  of  tone.  Seen  by 
the  side  of  the  art  of  De  Wint,  which 
we  imagine  must  have  been  an  in- 
fluence in  the  painter's  life,  they 
become  almost  pretty  in  effect. 
This  may  be  the  high-road  to  ex- 
treme popularity,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  artist  express- 
ing himself  most  fully.  In  the  case 
of  a  painter  with  such  an  exceptional 
genius  for  water-colour  as  Mr.  Rich 
possesses  his  admirers,  first  among 
whom  we  count  ourselves,  cannot 
fail  to  bemoan  compromises  made 
with  those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
best,  all  the  more  so  when  in  the 
same  exhibition  that  painter  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  has  hardly  any 
living  rival  in  the  economy  and  re- 
source with  which  he  handles  pure 
water-colour. 


B 


IRMINGHAM.— In  the  brief  note  which 

appeared   in    the   last   number   of   The 

Studio   in   relation  to  the   Birmingham 

Royal    Society  of  Artists   reference  was 

made    to  the  demolition   of  the  old  buildins;    in 


In  consequence  of  Mr.  Spencer 
F.  Gore's  death  the  exhibition  of  his 
work  which  was  to  have  been  held 
this  season  has  been  postponed  till 
the  autumn.  In  the  meantime  an 
influential  committee  invites  sub- 
scriptions with  the  object  of  pur- 
chasing  a    representative  work    by 
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INTERIOR,  ST.   REMY,  DIEPPE."     WATER- 
COLOUR  BY  JAMES   G.   LAING,   R.S.W. 
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which  for  so  many  years  its  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  held,  and  with  it  the  classic  portico 
which  has  for  so  long  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
New  Street.  The  pastel  by  Mr.  Joseph  Southall, 
a  member  of  the  Society,  which  is  reproduced  on 
page  319,  forms  an  interesting  souvenir  of  this 
structure,  now  replaced  by  shop-fronts. 

GLASGOW.— James  G.  Laing,  R.S.W., 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Club,  is 
exclusively  a  water-colourist,  with  all 
the  facility  that  comes  from  constancy 
to  a  particular  medium.  His  subjects  are  chiefly 
architectural,  but  he  gives  occasional  glimpses  of 
waterways  busy  with  craft  and  public  rendezvous 
animated  with  men  and  women.  But  he  is  best 
known  by  interiors  of  the  great  worshipping  shrines : 
every  English  and  Scottish  cathedral,  and  many 
Continental  ones,  have  claimed  his  attention. 
The  fine  examples  of  French  Gothic  Art  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  him.  By  his  simple  medium  he 
conveys  convincingly  the  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  the 
architectural  impressiveness,  the  reverent  suggestive- 
ness  of  church  and  cathedral.  An  excellent  example 
of  his  work  is  reproduced  opposite.  J.  T. 


PARIS. — M.  Ernest  Vauthrin,  who  recently 
exhibited  some  of  his  work  at  the  Marcel 
Bernheim  Galleries,  must  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  painters  of  seascapes 
among  the  artists  of  the  young  French  school. 
After  Cottet,  Simon  and  Dauchez,  Vauthrin  has 
evolved  a  very  profound  style  in  the  representation 
of  sky  and  sea.  In  his  evening  effects  in  Breton 
harbours  there  are  colouristic  qualities  of  a  very 
high  order  ;  the  subtlest  shades,  the  most  elusive 
reflections  are  caught  and  rendered  by  this  artist  in 
a  manner  at  once  most  delicate  and  very  attractive 
to  the  beholder  of  his  pictures.  Side  by  side  with 
these  Breton  scenes  he  exhibited  an  excellent  series 
of  pictures  of  Holland  ;  and  from  these  one  saw 
that  like  the  old  masters  Vauthrin  had  been  inspired 
to  some  powerful  and  picturesque  effects  by  the 
quaint  forms  and  uncommon  colour  of  the  wind- 
mills. H.  F. 

BERLIN. — Prof.  Wilhelm  Wandschneider, 
the  well-known    Berlin  sculptor,    is   one 
of   the   few   German    artists    who    have 
besides  attaining  a  position  of  prominence 
at  home  made  a  name  for  themselves  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  black,  white  and  red  boundary  posts.  In 
a  critical  age  such  as  the  present  and  having  regard 
to  the  unfavourable  conditions  to  which  formative 
art  and  especially  plastic  art,  is  subject — this  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  specially  emphasized.  In 
many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Germany  works  by  Prof. 
Wandschneider  are  to  be 
found  occupying  conspicuous 
positions  in  public  places.  In 
Berlin  itself  his  monument  to 
Werner  Siemens  the  distin- 
guished inventor,  stands  in 
front  of  the  Technical  High 
School,  and  at  the  Tier- 
garten  of  the  Imperial 
capital  there  is  another  fine 
example  of  his  work  in  the 
shape  of  a  life-sized  nude 
figure  of  a  youth  holding  a 
wreath,  the  symbol  of  victory, 
in  his  hand.  This  work,  of 
which  a  reproduction  is  here 
given,  was  purchased  by  the 
Kaiser  at  the  great  Berlin 
Art  Exhibition  of  1906  and 
by  his  Majesty's  command 
was  placed  in  the  Tiergarten. 
Dortmund  has  a  monument 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
designed  by  Prof.  Wand- 
schneider, who  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  open  competition 
and  again  in  the  limited  com- 
petition for  the  monument  : 
he  is  worthily  represented  in 
Schwerin  by  a  monument  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Frederick 
Francis  III,  and  in  numerous 
other  places  by  kindred 
works. 

HERMES  PORTRAIT 

Among  works  executed  by  wilhelm  wan 

Prof.    Wandschneider   for 

a  foreign  destination,  two  in  particular  call  for 
mention.  One  is  a  monument  to  Barclay  de  Tolly 
at  Riga,  the  Baltic  seaport.  It  is  a  bronze  statue 
nearly  twenty  feet  high  on  a  granite  pedestal,  and 
the  general  effect  is  very  impressive.  The  sculptor 
sent  in  three  designs  for  this  competition  and  was 
awarded  the  three  first  prizes  for  them.  The  other 
of  the  two  monuments  is  one  which  has  been  set  up 
in  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
America,  in  honour  of  the  three  celebrated  German- 
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Americans,  Karl  Schurz,  Emil  Praetorius  and  Karl 
Daenzer.  This  monument,  called  The  Naked  Truth, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  public  discussion 
and  both  among  artists  and  the  general  public  gave 
rise  to  a  heated  controversy — in  fact  it  was  only 
through  the  energetic  advocacy 
of  its  champions  and  the  per- 
sistence of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  awards  that 
Prof.  Wandschneider's  design 
was  ultimately  adopted.  As 
an  illustration  of  it  is  here 
given  it  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment on  it  in  detail.  Prof. 
Wandschneider  is  by  no  means 
a  stranger  to  the  English  pub- 
lic. Several  of  his  works — 
among  them  the  Beatrice  here 
illustrated — have  appeared  in 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  and  at- 
tracted much  attention. 


BUST.      BY  PROF. 
DSCHNEIDER 


Perfect  freedom  to  express 
himself  in  his  own  way — this 
is  what  Prof.  Wandschneider 
aims  at  above  all  else.  He  is 
an  indefatigable  worker  and 
inexhaustible  in  his  fund  of 
artistic  ideas.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  busy  with  the 
carrying  out  of  a  large  work, 
and  again  he  is  participating 
in  a  competition  which  calls 
for  all  the  resources  of  a  man 
of  energy.  The  various  woiks 
of  his  which  are  here  illus- 
trated, sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  capacity  of  this  versatile 
artist  both  for  monumental 
works  of  imposing  proportions 
and  for  undertakings  of  a 
smaller  kind.         W.  E.  W. 


At  the  Gurlitt  Salon  an  interesting  selection  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  was  offered  during  March 
— mostly  the  work  of  younger  artists  full  of  ardent 
emotion  whose  strivings  already  appear  to  give 
evidence  of  style.  The  group  of  works  represent- 
ing the  sculptor  Richard  Langer  showed  that  he 
has  been  influenced  by  Minne  and  Maillol,  which 
means  that  he  works  with  Gothic  veracity  and 
sensibility.  Some  heads  by  Kuldiansky  impressed 
one   by    their   communicative  power   and    by   an 
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Egyptian  rigidity  of  form.  Feuerbach  qualities 
were  discernible  in  some  nudes  by  Hans  Bruhlmann, 
but  he  also  showed  himself  strongly  influenced  by 
Picasso  and  Cezanne.  The  miniatures  and  drawings 
of  Paul  Cohen  reminded  one  of  old  Oriental 
illuminators  and  Beardsley. 


durability  of  the  reputation  of  this  much-discussed 
artist.  Some  landscapes  by  the  Swiss  painter, 
Adoll  Stabli,  exercised  a  certain  fascination  by 
the  gloomy  beauty  of  their  tempestuous  com- 
munications. 


The  Cassirer  Salon  provided  a  rare  treat  in  a 
Pissarro  show  which  summed  up  the  life-work  of 
this  follower  of  Corot  and  Courbet,  who  lived  in 
personal  communion  with  the  silent  country  and 
the  seething  city.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  in 
an  exhibition  of  works  by  Benno  Berneis,  in 
these  galleries,  how  Cubism  had  been  consulted  in 
monumental  compositions  with  a  note  of  tragic 
imaginativeness. 


At  the  Kiinstlerhaus  the  sculptor  and  painter 
Henryk  Glicenstein  gave  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
portraiture  and  imaginative  work.  A  deep  study 
of  nature  entitles  this  realist  and  philosopher  to 
appear  also  as  a  stylist.  J.  J. 


At  Schulte's  the  prominent  feature  was  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  Hans  Thoma's  works. 
Although  one  cannot  accept  the  ideal  of  beauty 
recurring  in  his  imaginative  works,  strangely  akin 
to  the  types  of  Cranach  and  Altdorfer,  he  is 
delightful  when  he  takes  cognisance  of  his  lovely 
Black  Forest  valleys  and  their  genial  atmosphere 
and  when  he  depicts  the  sympathetic  simple- 
minded  mountaineers.  Such  a  sound  and  dis- 
tinguished realist  as  Friedrich  Kallmorgen  could 
not  fail  to  win  new  friends  with  his  glimpses  of 
German  towns  and  country  scenes  and  his  Dutch 
pictures.  His  technique  has  wisely  assimilated 
modern  modes  of  expression.  In  the  Lesser  Ury 
room  one's  attention  was  almost  tyrannically 
arrested  by  strange  colour-combinations  and  psychic 
emanations,  but  a  closer  study  revealed  a  lack  of 
executive  reliability.  It  confirmed  doubts  as  to  the 
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The  numerous  methods  and   processes  ot    repro- 
duction are  also  largely  in  evidence. 


PORTRAIT    BUST.       BY    PROF.   WILHELM    WANDSCHNEIDER 

1EIPZIG. — The  International  Exhibition  of  the 
Book  Industry  and  Graphic  Art  (Inter- 
nationale Ausstellung  fur  Buchgewerbe 
— ^  und  Graphik),  which  during  the  next  few- 
months  will  attract  hither  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world — more  espe- 
cially of  course  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  book  production — has  been  planned  on  a  very 
comprehensive  scale,  and  in  that  respect  it  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  the  organising  capacity  of  its 
promoters.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits,  which 
are  classified  according  to  sixteen  principal  cate- 
gories with  a  further  division  into  classes,  concern 
the  economic  and  technical  sides  of  book  pro- 
duction and  have  little  or  no  direct  relation  to  art  ; 
but  art  under  various  aspects  always  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  productions  of  the  press,  and 
the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  have  therefore  made 
it  a  prominent  feature  in  their  programme.  Hence 
the  presence  of  the  word  "  Graphik  "  in  the  title  of 
the  exhibition.  This  term  is  to  be  understood  as 
comprehending  drawings  of  various  kinds  (but  not 
water-colours),  lithographs, etchings, aw : 
whether  from  metal  plates  or  from  wood  blocks. 
The  assemblage  of  works  of  this  nature  is  perhaps 
unique,  and  in  itself  affords  abundance  of  interest 
to  all  who  would  follow  the  present-day  d( 
ment  of  graphic  art   in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Another  and  to  the  student  o*~  the  history  of  art 
equally  important  section  is  the  Kulturgeschicht- 
liche  Abteilung,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
book  and  of  the  graphic  arts  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  in  the  remote  past  down  to  the  present 
day  as  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  civilisation. 
This  section  has  a  spicious  building  to  itself — the 
Halle  der  Kultur — arranged  in  two  stories,  and 
besides  the  graphic  arts  as  commonly  understood 
it  also  takes  cognisance  of  the  pictorial,  decorative, 
and  plastic  arts  as  practised  among  various  peoples 
in  different  stages  of  civilisation.  The  manuscript 
literature  of  the  Far  East,  Central  Asia,  and  India, 
of  the  Near  East  and  European  countries  prior  to 
the  invention  of  mechanical  methods,  forms  the 
subject  of  special  groups  and  sub-groups  each  under 
the  charge  of  an  expert  of  recognised  authority  in 
his  special  department  of  research. 
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(Swedish  Women  Artists*  Exhibition,  Vienna) 

VIENNA. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Society 
of  Austrian  Women  Artists  (Vereinigung 
bildender  Kiinstlerinnen  Oesterreichs), 
an  exhibition  of  work  by  Swedish 
women  artists  was  recently  held  in  the  Society's 
galleries,  where  they  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  woiks  exhibited  showed  that  the  women  artists 
of  Sweden  are  zealously  maintaining  the  best 
artistic  traditions  of  their  country,  which  during 
the  past  century  and  a  half  has  produced  not  a  few 
women  who  have  attained  to  distinction  in  the 
practice  of  art.  As  long  ago  as  1773  Ulrica 
Fredrika  Pasch  (whose  father  and  sister  were  also 
artists  of  note)  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Royal  Academy.  Fredrika  Bremer,  the 
famous  novelist,  also  showed  much  skill  in  drawing 
and  as  a  miniaturist,  though  few  think  of  her  in 
this  capacity  ;  and  another  woman  who  excelled  in 
art  was  Maria  Rohl,  who  delineated  all  the  chief 
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personalities  of  her  day.  And  then  among  others 
who  have  made  a  name  there  is  Amalie  Lindegren, 
who  died  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  at 
the  age  of  77,  and  was  the  first  woman  artist  in 
Sweden  to  be  rewarded  with  a  scholarship  and  sent 
to  study  in  Paris,  she,  too,  being  subsequently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


The  recent  exhibition  contained  some  excellent 
examples  of  animal  painting  by  Ida  von  Schulzen- 
heim,  who  studied  at  Stockholm  and  in  Paris. 
Her  preference  is  for  dogs  and  cattle,  which  she 
depicts  broadly  and  boldly,  every  stroke  of  the 
brush  showing  her  love  of  her  subject.  She  is  one 
of  three  women  artists  now  living  whose  works  are 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm,  the  other  two  being  Charlotte  YValdstein 
and  Hildegard  Thorell.  Fanny  Brate  is  another 
serious  artist  with  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  her 
speciality  being  genre  paintings.  Anna  Boberg- 
Scholander  has  a  predilection  for  larger  canvases ; 
her  best  pictures  are  those  depicting  the  life  and 
movement  of  the  harbours.     Gisela  Trapp's  altar 
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miniatures  were   shown  by  Fanny 
Hjelm. 

The  graphic  art  displayed  showed 
that  great  interest  is  being  shown  in 
this  branch  of  pictorial  art :  among 
those  whose  names  should  be  noted  are 
Eva  Beve,  whose  wood-cuts  are  remark- 
ably bold  and  energetic,  Elsa  Bjbrk- 
man  and  Ragnhild  Nordenstern,  both 
clever  and  capable  etchers,  and  Thyra 
Kleen,  whose  coloured  drawings  are 
original,  imaginative,  and  pleasing.  The 
sculpture  included  several  items  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  such  as  Ida  Thoresen's 
Over  the  Depths,  executed  in  bronze; 
The  Sun- Worshipper,  by  the  same 
artist,  a  monumental  figure  in  marble 
remarkable  for  spiritual  expression 
and  nobility  of  conception ;  Agnes 
Frumerie's  Aqua,  a  work  of  monumental 
size,  graceful,  well-conceived,  and  ex- 
cellently modelled,  and  a  portrait  bust 


pieces  are  treated  in  an  original 
manner,  yet  show  a  leaning  to  the 
Venetian  School.  Hildegard 
Thorell  exhibited  some  fine  por- 
traits, thoughtfully  and  artistically 
executed  ;  Stina  Beck-Friis,  a  clever 
portrait ;  and  Mina  Carlson  a  well- 
studied  self-portrait.  Lilly  Seger- 
dahl's  studies  of  peasants  were  both 
interesting  and  finely  rendered. 
Elizabeth  Barnekow  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  the  Swedish  sculptor 
Boberg,  remarkable  for  the  charac- 
teristic manner  in  which  she  has 
revealed  the  energetic  and  sympa- 
thetic qualities  of  the  artist. 
Charlotte  Wahlstrom's  Swedish 
landscapes  are  treated  with  skill 
and  felicity.  Other  painters  whose 
names  should  at  least  be  noted 
down  are  Signe  Gronberger,  Gerda 
Tiren,  Ida  Tornstrom,  Emma  Toll, 
a  flower  painter  of  great  merit, 
Eva  Edling,  Edith  von  Knaffl- 
Granstrom,  whose  fishing  villages 
are  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of 
colouring  and  vigour  of  treatment, 
and  Elsa  Hammer-Moeschlin,  a 
painter  in  water-colours  of  a  fine 
tone  and  quality.     Some  interesting 
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its  doors  to  representatives  of  the  so-called  "  left 
wing"  of  the  modern  school,  presented  a  much 
greater  diversity  and  consequently  was  more 
interesting.  

To  begin  with  the  ladies,  there  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  "  Mir  Isskusstva "  two  women 
artists  whose  work  calls  for  mention — the  talented 
wood-engraver  Mme.  A.  Ostroumova-Lebedeff,  who 
contributed  a  series  of  Dutch  scenes,  many  of 
them  of  quite  large  size,  admirably  executed  in 
water-colour  and  full  of  intimate  feeling,  and 
secondly  Mme.  Serebriakova,  who  was  represented 
by  a  large  painting  of  women  bathing.  In  this 
work  the  artist  has  attempted  what  is  a  rare 
achievement  among  modern  Russian  painters — a 
composition  with  numerous  figures,  in  which  a 
feeling  for  form  is  the  dominating  characteristic, 
though  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  considerably 
marred  by  the  monotony  of  the  colour  scheme. 
Very  delightful,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  two 
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in  which  she  showed  dexterity  in  the 
handling  of  the  material  and  distinct 
ability  as  a  portraitist ;  and  finally  some 
small  bronzes  by  Alice  Nordin  and  Ruth 
Milles,  both  of  whom  possess  a  cultured 
artistic  sense  and  well-disciplined 
technical  skill.  A.  S.  L. 


M 


OSCOW*.  —  This  year's  ex- 
hibition of  the  two  rival 
societies  of  Russian  artists 
— the  "  Soyouz  "  or  Union, 
and  the  "Mir  Isskusstva"  (World  of 
Art) — which  took  place  simultaneously, 
both  suffered  from  the  absence  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  "  clous  ; "  and 
they  were  both,  moreover,  altogether 
poor  in  really  important  works  of  art 
which  might  have  served  to  focus  the 
attention  and  interest  of  visitors.  The 
general  level  of  the  "  Soyouz  "  exhibition 
was  higher  from  a  technical  standpoint 
than  that  of  the  "  Mir  Isskusstva,"  and 
a  calmer  tone  pervaded  it,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  display  of  the  latter 
group,  which  on  this  occasion  opened 
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Russian  Orientalists,  M.  Saryan  and  P.  Kusnetsoff, 
with  their  admirable  rendering  of  light  effects  and 
harmonious  juxtaposition  of  rich  colours  and  their 
shrewd  characterisation  of  Persian  life  and  land- 
scape and  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia.  An  original 
and  expressive  portrait  of  a  lady  was  exhibited  by 
N.  Ulianoff,  but  the  numerous  portraits  and  other 
works  of  B.  Kustodieff  left  a  rather  cold  impression. 
Among  this  group  of  realistic  painters  mention 
should  be  made  of  V.  Schitikoff  with  his  poetic 
landscapes. 

The  art  of  the  theatre,  comprising  designs  and 
drawings  for  theatre  decorations,  costumes,  and 
scene  arrangements,  was  as  usual  very  amply 
represented.  Among  the  numerous  works  of 
Alexander  Benois  one  that  proved  especially 
attractive  was  a  beautiful  composition  for  a  stage 
setting  of  Debussy's  "Fetes,"  but  in  the  case  of 
S.  Sudeikin,  a  very  prolific  worker  in  this  field, 
one  regrets  to  observe  that  his  colour  is  becoming 
disagreeably  crude.  The  most  interesting  things 
in  this  department,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
costume-drawings  of  a  young  artist,  V.  Tatlin  :  not 
only  has  he  therein  shown  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  style  of  his  own,  but  he  has  also  displayed 
no  small  degree  of  humour  as  well  as  a  close  study 
of  Russian  types.  D.  Stelletsky  proves  himself 
an  out-and-out  stylist  in  his  paintings,  of  which  the 
one  here  reproduced,  with  a  motive  drawn  from 
mediaeval  Moscow,  gives  a  good  idea,  though  one 
cannot  help  wishing  that  in  his  historical  recon- 
structions of  old  Russian  frescoes  the  artist  would 
display   a   little    more    individuality.     K.     Petroff- 


Yudkin's  work  savours  more  of  the  decorative  style 
of  western  Europe,  but  so  far  he  has  not  yet  reached 
any  favourable  result  in  this  direction,  and 
R.  Bogaievsky  has  done  nothing  of  late  beyond 
monotonously  varying  his  earlier  motives.  A  new- 
comer so  far  as  Moscow  is  concerned  was  a  Polish 
painter  Eugene  Zak,  who  lives  in  Paris  ;  his  beautiful 
decorative  compositions,  with  their  harmonious  con- 
cord of  line  and  colour,  presented  a  somewhat  alien 
appearance  amidst  such  an  utterly  different  type  of 
work  as  the  Russian  paintings.  As  on  former 
occasions  the  "  Mir  Isskusstva "  exhibition  con- 
tained an  excellent  collection  of  black-and-white 
work,  but  in  this  section  I  have  no  new  arrival 
of  note  to  record.        

In  noticing  previous  exhibitions  of  the  "  Soyouz  " 
I  have  remarked  on  the  predominance  of  realistic 
painting  ;  this,  too,  was  characteristic  of  the  display 
this  year,  in  which  landscape  again  occupied  a 
large  place.  There  is,  however,  little  that  is  fresh  to 
be  said  about  the  older  group  of  landscape  and  genre 
painters,  including  even  the  better  known  of  them, 
such  as  K.  Korovin,  Yuon,  Petrovitcheff,  and  that 
painter  who  is  such  a  favourite  with  the  public  at 
large,  St.  Shukovsky.  An  exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  A.  Ryloff,  who  is  steadily  coming  to  the 
front  with  his  fine  and  powerful  pictures  of  Northern 
Russia  ;  N.  Krymoff,  whose  big  summer  landscape 
painted  wholly  in  tones  of  green  counted  among 
the  best  things  in  the  exhibition,  and  lastly  A. 
ArkhipolT,  whose  studies  of  two  peasant  girls  in 
a  sunlit  interior  excel  anything  he  has  done  for 
a   long   time   past.     As   a   portraitist    S.   Maliutin 
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attracted  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  in  fact  his 
portrait  of  the  painter  Nesteroff  revealed  shrewd 
psychological  insight  besides  being  admirably 
effective  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  And  the 
sculptor  S.  Konenkoff  also  excelled  as  a  portraitist 
in  a  series  of  busts,  though  his  chief  triumph  was  a 
masterly  female  torso  in  wood  which  witnessed  to 
the  continuous  advance  of  this  talented  artist.  L. 
Pasternak's  gifts  as  a  draughtsman  were  well  dis- 
played in  numerous  portraits,  of  which  the  most 
successful  were  a  life-size  group  of  two  Moscow 
merchants  and  a  sketch  portrait  of  the  Belgian 
poet  Verhaeren.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  original  studies  of  M.  Pyrin,  the  tenderly 
handled  interiors  of  A.  Sredin  and  some  interesting 
etchings  by  V.  Masiutin. 


literature,  and  art  of  the  region  known  as  the 
Ukraine.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  a  young 
sculptor  like  Sciortino,  who  is  only  a  little  over 
thirty,  to  come  out  victorious  in  such  an  important 
contest,  but  it  is  not  the  first  success  he  has  won 
in  open  competition.  In  1911  he  competed  for 
the  Alexander  II  monument  of  St.  Petersburg, 
also  the  subject  of  an  international  competition, 
and  his  model  was  accepted  ;  but  unfortunately  he 
was  disqualified  subsequently  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  neglected  to  send  the  necessary  perspective 
drawing. 


Prof.  Sciortino  was  born  in   Malta  in   t88l,  and 
<>n  the  score  of  nationality,  therefore,  may  be  con- 


The  painting  by  N. 
Bogdanoff-Bielsky,  repro- 
duced on  p.  329,  figured 
in  this  year's  exhibition  of 
the  Society  known  as  the 
Itinerants  (Peredvizkniki), 
of  which  there  is  not  much 
to  report,  although  Repin 
was  among  the  exhibitors. 
In  some  respects  this 
canvas  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  for  its  able 
characterisation  of  the  types 
depicted  and  for  the  earnest- 
ness which  pervades  the 
composition  it  is  un- 
doubtedly worthy  of  atten- 
tion. P.   E. 

ST.  PETERS- 
BURG.— The 
International 
Competition  for 
designs  for  a  monument  to 
Shevchenko,  the  celebrated 
poet  of  the  Ukraine,  has 
been  won  by  Prof.  Antonio 
Sciortino,  whose  model  for 
the  monument  is  here  re- 
produced. The  monument 
is  to  be  executed  in  bronze 
and  granite  at  a  cost  of 
about  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  is  to  be  set  up 
in  Kieff,  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Russia  and  the  chief 
centre    of    the    social    life, 


■Tilt    I  II  TIE    MERMAID 


(See  next 
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supplied  the  motive.  The  artist  has  acquitted  him- 
self exceedingly  well  of  his  task  ;  the  little  maiden 
sits  on  the  big  stone  as  if  she  had  just  emerged  from 
the  sea,  and  there  is  over  her  that  pathetic  wistful 
look  which  answers  so  well  to  one's  conception  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  mermaid.  G.  B. 


TOKYO.— The  Seventh  Mombusho  (De- 
partment of  Education)  Art  Exhibition 
was  recently  held  in  Uyeno  Park,   and 
later  the  works  were  taken  to  Kyoto  and 
shown  in  Okazaki  Park.    Daily  thousands  of  people 


"winter"  by  yamamoto  shunkyo 

(Seventh  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition) 

sidered  a  British  sculptor.  He  received  his  early 
training  in  Malta,  and  having  won  a  scholarship 
went  to  complete  his  studies  in  Rome,  where  he 
has  recently  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
British  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  S.  B. 

COPENHAGEN.— There  is  little  history 
attached  to  the  work  by  the  Danish 
sculptor,  Edvard  Eriksen,  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  late  M.  Carl 
Jacobsen,  an  eminent  brewer  and  most  munificent 
of  art  patrons,  who  presented  to  his  native  city 
countless  art  treasures  and  a  magnificent  museum, 
took  an  artistic  interest  in  the  ballet  of  the  Danish 
State  Theatre,  and  he  commissioned  several 
sculptors  to  perpetuate  some  of  these  graceful 
dancers,  amongst  them  the  prima  ballerina  in  a 
ballet  to  which  Andersen's  famous  fairy  tale 
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•  VISTA   THROUGH    THE    PINE   TREES 

MP.  '  BY  YOKOYAMA   TAIKWAN, 
(Seventh  Mombushc  Art  Exhibition) 


European  style,  and  sculpture,  the  first  being 
divided  into  two  groups  representing  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  old  and  new  styles  of 
Japanese  painting.       

The  first  division  of  Japanese  paintings  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  works  after  the  style  ofTani  Buncho, 
showing  a  mixture  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
schools.  There  were  surprisingly  few  in  pure  Nanga 
(Southern  school)  style.  Among  these  few  A  Tower  in 
Thick  Greenery  by  Yamada  Kaido  had  appealing 
qualities;  it  showed  excellent  bokushokit,  orthecolour 
of  the  black  ink,  suggesting  the  verdant  vesture  of  the 
hills.  There  was  a  certain  charm  in  its  impres- 
sionistic treatment.  Sudden  Rain  and  Sudden  Clearing 
by  TajikaChikuson,alsoof  Kyoto,  showed  somegood 
qualities  in  the  Nanga  style  ;  but  the  most  popular 
painting  in  this  division  was  the  painting  called 
Tranquillity  in  the  Winter  Forest  by  Komuro  Suiun, 
whose  wonderful  facility  with  the  brush  was  revealed 
in  it.  It  is  a  moonlight  effect,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  forest,  emphasised  by  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
brook,  accords  well  with  the  mood  of  the  man  reading 
at  his  desk.  This  painting  and  Koshiba  Shiden's 
Sylvan  Solitude  on  a  ten-panelled  screen  received 
the  highest  prizes  awarded  in  this  division.  There 
were  also  historical  subjects  invariably  treated  after 
the  manner  of  the  Tosa  school.  Among  them 
Prince  Xakano-oye  and  his  Friend  Kamatari  by 
Takatori  Chisei,  though  not  without  some  of  the 
shortcomings  commonly  encountered  in  similar 
paintings,  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  proper  atmo" 
sphere  for  the  subject.  As  had  been  the  case  with 
previous  exhibitions,  there  were  very  few  Buddhistic 
paintings.  Tsubata  Michihiko's  Shinnyo  (Inn In, 
though  marked  by  conventionality,  showed  some 
good  qualities.  Among  other  works  worthy  of 
mention  were  :  Remaining  Snow  in  A'iso  by  Tanaka 
Raisho,  Monkeys  by  Mochizuki  Seiho,  and  Sound 


visited  it.  Whilst  it  was 
open  in  Tokyo  the  Em- 
peror too  paid  a  visit  and 
purchased,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  six 
paintings  in  the  Japanese 
style,  two  in  oil  and  two 
pieces  of  sculpture.  The 
exhibition,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  preceding  one, 
was  arranged  in  three  sec- 
tions, viz.,  one  for  paint- 
ings in  the  Japanese  style, 
another    for  those    in    the 


"A   YOUNG    MOTHER"    (WOOl 


!'.\    VAMAZAKI 


I  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition) 
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posing  for  the  first  time,  reluctant  to  cast  off  her 
kimono.  Here  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press the  girl's  feeling  of  timidity  on  her  first 
venture  in  the  new  profession ;  her  body  shrinks 
behind  the  kimono  which  she  holds  in  front  of  her. 
Equally  attractive  was  the  series  of  four  paintings  by 
Terazaki  Kogyo  called  A  Riot  of  Colours  and 
representing  Chinese  women  playing  on  different 
musical  instruments.  The  pictures  were  painted 
on  sheets  of  Chinese  paper,  while  nearly  all  the  other 
paintings  in  this  exhibition  were  on  silk.  In  his 
easy  and  unpretentious  lines,  and  in  the  application 
of  colours,  this  artist  seems  to  have  indicated  a 
new  possibility  in  our  methods  of  painting.  The 
Spring  Journey :  at  a  Post-house,  demonstrated 
Konoshima  Okoku's  hitherto  unrecognised  ability 
to  deal  with  the  human  figure ;  as  a  landscape 
painter  he  had  won  recognition  in  previous  Mom- 
busho  exhibitions.  The  present  painting,  which 
forms  a  pair  of  six-panelled  screens,  though  full  of 


"  LOST   IN  REVERIE  "  (MARBLE).      BY  KITAMURA  SHIKAI 
(Seventh  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition) 

of  a  Hammer  in  the  Mountain  by  Tamura  Goko, 
and  House  in  a  Pine  Forest  by  Matsubayashi 
Keigetsu.  

The  paintings  in  the  second  division  (European 
style)  were  characterised  by  new  and  daring 
attempts,  though  there  were  some  more  or  less  con- 
servative in  treatment  as  well  as  in  execution. 
There  were  several  in  this  division  which  received 
wide  and  favourable  comments.  Among  the 
paintings  by  members  of  the  Art  Committee,  the 
following  deserve  special  mention  :  Posing  for  the 
First  Time  by  Takenouchi  Seiho  of  Kyoto  ;  A  Riot 
of  Colours  by  Terazaki  Kogyo  of  Tokyo ;  Spring 
Journey :  at  a  Post-house  by  Konoshima  Okoku  of 
Kyoto,  a  newly  appointed  member  of  the  Mom- 
busho Art  Committee ;  The  Evening  Moon  by 
Kawai  Gyokudo  of  Tokyo ;  Four  Seasons  by 
Yamamoto  Shunkyo  of  Kyoto ;  Vista  through  the 
Pine  Trees  by  Yokoyama  Taikwan  of  Tokyo. 


Marvellous  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  brush  was 
shown   in   Takenouchi    Seiho's   picture   of  a   girl 
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( Seventh  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition)        by  asaki'RA  fumio 


details,  with  noble  ladies  and  their  attendants  just 
preparing  to  continue  their  journey  after  resting  at 
a  post-house,  is  har- 
monious in  effect  and  is 
an  excellent  rendering  of 
a  pleasant  day  in  spring. 
The  quiet  and  conscien- 
tious character  of  Kawai 
Gyokudo  was  well  revealed 
in  The  Evening  Moon  and 
A  Wood. 


ing  in  the  sky  reveals 
a  snow-capped  moun- 
tain peak.  The  lesson 
that  Yokoyama  Taikwan 
points  out  by  his  Vista 
through  the  Pine  Trees  is 
too  vivid  to  be  overlooked. 
There  are  two  frail  figures 
of  travellers  in  the 
presence  of  gigantic  pine 
trees  soaring  high  into  the 
sky — how  frail  and  tran- 
sient humanity  here  seems, 
and  how  formidable  and 
permanent  Nature  !  The 
contrast  is  intensely 
tragic.       

Among  works  by  artists 
other  than  members  of 
the  Art  Committee,  men- 
tion should  be  first  made 
of  those  by  Kikuchi 
Keigetsu  of  Kyoto,  Hashi- 
moto Kwansetsu  of  Hyogo, 
Yuki  Somei  of  Tokyo,  and 
Katayama  Nanpu  also  of  Tokyo,  who  received  the 
highest   honours  given  in  this  division.     Day-flies 


The  Four  Seasons  by 
Yamamoto  Shunkyo 
showed  some  appealing 
qualities.  Each  season 
was  well  portrayed — each 
with  its  peculiar  charm 
and  characteristics.  Take 
forinstance  Winter(Y>.T,2>-\)- 
Old  pine  trees  are  loaded 
with  snow.  A  terror- 
stricken  crow  perches  on 
a  dead  branch,  and  a 
Shinto  shrine  yonder  offers 
a  shelter  :  the  wheel  of  a 
mill  turns  in  its  eternal 
rounds,    and    an    open- 


'AT   LEISURE 


(WOOD   SCULPTURE)  BV   VAMAZAK1   CHOUN 

(Seventh  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition) 
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1  SPRING  JOURNEY 


AT    A    rOST-HOVSE''    (ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF    SCREENS    PAINTED  ON  SILK). 

(Seventh  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition) 


BY  KONOSHIMA  OKOKL 


by  Kikuchi  Keigetsu  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  captivated  many  an  observer.  The 
subject  was  a  boy,  who,  tired  of  chasing  day-flies 
and  overcome  by  heat  and  fatigue,  sits  drowsing  in 
a  boat  on  the  lotus  pond  slightly  shaded  by  reeds. 
A  difficult  task  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
picture.  Among  other  works  possessing  excellent 
qualities  may  be  mentioned  :  A  Firefly  by  Uyemura 
Shoen  (Kyoto),  On  a  Festival  Day  by  Shima  Seiyen 
(Osaka),  Slight  Fatigue  by  Kaburaki  Kiyokata 
(Tokyo),  A  Prayer  by  Nishi  Oshyu 
(Kyoto).  There  were  also  some  works 
which  attracted  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  their  bold  and  daring 
treatment.  The  most  striking  among 
these  was  Women-divers  by  Tsuchida 
Bakusen  of  Kyoto.  Wheat  Harvest  by 
Ono  Chikkyo,  and  Street  Scenes  by 
Uchida  Keisen  were  other  works  be- 
longing to  this  class,  and  showing  the 
results  of  an  endeavour  to  find  a  new 
mode  of  expression. 


du  Fusain,  has  not  yet  found  admittance  here.  The 
views  held  by  the  jury  seem  to  some  artists  too 
conservative.  They  made  a  complaint  about  this 
and  finally  sent  in  a  request  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  divide  the  European  painting  section 
into  two  divisions,  each  with  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  works  intended  for  it,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  Japanese  paintings,  but  nothing  much  has 
come  of  the  matter.  Among  the  oil  paintings 
shown  I  was  glad  to  see  some,  though  few,  which 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  oil  painters,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  each  year  shows  their 
progress.  While  hardly  any  particular 
work  stood  out  pre-eminently  in  the 
galleries,  the  exhibition  contained  some 
fair  examples  of  painting  in  oil  and 
water-colours.  Although  the  influence 
of  Post-Impressionism  could  be  traced 
in  numerous  exhibits,  the  work  turned 
out  by  the  most  radical  school,  repre- 
sented by  the  now  disbanded  Societe 
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A  KIG  orchard"  (oil  painting) 

(Seventh  Mombitsho  Art  Exhibition) 


depicted  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  the  vital  force, 
the  dramatic  power  of  Nature,  such  as  Nakagawa 
Hachiro's  Before  the  Shower,  in  which  one  could 
hear  the  gale  bringing  with  it  large  drops  of  rain, 
Vamamoto  Morinosuke's  Approaching  Storm,  in 
which  the  immensity  of  Nature  and  the  invincible 
force  hehind  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  sea  were 
most  vividly  suggested ;  and  Yoshida  Hiroshi's 
Morning  in  Early  Autumn.  No  less  commendable 
were  also  such  works  by  members  of  the  Art 
Committee  as  Gazing  by  Okada  Saburosuke  ;  Near 
the  Water  by  Nakazawa  Hiromitsu  ;  Festival  oj 
Kamo  Shrine  by  Kanokogi  Takeshiro  and  A  Fishing 
Village  in  the  Afternoon  by  Yoshida  Hiroshi. 


TSUJI    XAGATOSHI 


There  was  an  admirable  collection  of  sculpture. 
Among  the  wood  sculpture  excellent  workmanship 
was  shown  in  Return  from  the  Peony  Garden  and 
Gold  Dust  by  Yonehara  Unkai ;  Kwannon,  Young 
Mother,  and  At  Leisure  by  Yamazaki  Choun  ;  A 
Raised  Finger  and  Fallen  Leaves  hy  Hiragushi 
Denchu,  Tranquillity  by  Yoshida  Hakuryo.  There 
was  a  certain  charm  of  simplicity  in  At  the  Dusk  by 
Ishimoto  Gyokai  ;  a  strange  fascination  in  Butcher's 
Knife  and  Fruits  by  Naito  Shin.  Lost  in  Reverie  by 
Kitamura  Shikai  was  the  only  piece  in  marble,  and 
Precious  Moments  by  Shinkai  Takeshiro,  a  Portrait 
Medallion  by  Hata  Masakichi  were  good  examples 
in  bronze.  Among  a  number  of  plaster  casts  were 
the  following  :  A  Woman  Mi  tier  by  Fujii  Hirosuke  ; 
a  nude  female  figure,  Timidity,  by  Asakura  Fumio  ; 
On  the  Way  to  Shinzan  Shrine  by  Ikeda  Yuhachi  ; 
Contentment  by  Shinkai  Taketaro,  and  Azami  by 
Ishikawa  Kakuji.  Harada  JlRO. 


REVIEWS  AND 
NOTICES. 

Art.  By  Cln  i  Bi  i  i  . 
(London  :  Chatto  and  Win- 
< Ins. )  $s.  net. — "  Imagine," 
says  the  author,  "a  boat  in 
complete  isolation,  detach 
it  from  man  and  his  urgent 
activities  and  fabulous  his- 
tory, what  is  it  that  remains, 
what  is  that  to  which  we 
still  react  emotionally  ? " 
We  may  well  ask,  in  reply, 
whether  there  would  be 
anything  at  all  to  which  we 
should  react  emotionally 
were  it  conceivable  that  the 
human  mind  could  perform 
the  gymnastic  feat  that  has 
just  been  asked  of  it — and  which  surely  means  no  less 
than  the  attempt  to  imagine  something  while  in  the 
very  act  of  arresting  the  process  by  which  imagina- 
tion works.  The  author's  own  definition  for  the 
abstraction  which  was  to  survive  this  process  is 
"  significance  of  form."  He  repeats  the  phrase 
with  monotony.  But  the  "  form,"  we  take  it,  is  to 
be  significant  of  nothing  but  itself.  Abstracting 
"  form  "  from  "  shape  " — with  the  associations  which 
the  latter  must  involve — we  are  still  to  respond  to 
form.  Mr.  Bell  has  a  seemingly  logical  method  of 
applying  his  system.  The  stumbling-block  is  at 
the  start.  Frankly  we  find  it  impossible  to  fit  his 
fantastic  theory  in  with  the  most  elementary  laws  ol 
psychology.  Criticising  things  in  general  the  author 
is  surprisingly  refreshing.  Isolate  his  aphorisms  and 
many  of  them  impress  one  as  really  profound. 
Among  other  passages  worth  quoting  we  have  selected 
the  following  :  "  A  form  is  badly  drawn  when  it 
does  not  correspond  with  a  part  of  an  emotional 
conception."  "  The  hand  of  the  artist  must  be 
guided  by  the  necessity  of  expressing  something  he 
has  felt  not  only  intensely  but  definitely."  "  The 
artist  and  the  saint  do  what  they  have  to  do,  not  to 
make  a  living,  but  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious 
necessity."  "  In  art  any  flood  of  spiritual  exaltation 
finds  a  channel  ready  to  nurse  and  lead  it ;  and 
when  art  fails  it  is  for  lack  of  emotion,  not  for  lack 
of  formal  adaptability." 

Old  Paste.  By  A.  Beresford  Ryi.ky.  (London: 
Mcthuen  and  Co.)  42.J.  net. — We  have  read  with 
great  interest  this  scholarly  account  and  history  of 
Old  Paste  and  tin-  descriptions  which  the  author 
gives    of    the    many    beautiful    examples    extant 
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Among  the  ancients,  in  mediaeval  times,  and  even 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  coloured  paste  was 
largely  used  with  exquisite  effect  by  jewellers,  in 
company  with  precious  stones  or  alone,  but  never 
in  competition  with  rare  gems,  and  hardly  at  all  until 
the  eighteenth  century  was  paste  used  to  give 
an  effect  as  of  diamonds.  Its  quite  modern  use  as 
a  substitute  for  or  in  imitation  of  these  is  a  debased 
use  of  a  beautiful  material  which  the  author  most 
justly  deplores.  Except  for  the  admirable  colour 
reproduction  of  the  Bonus  Even/us  panel  in  lapis 
lazuli  paste  in  the  British  Museum,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece,  the  illustrations  are  somewhat 
disappointing,  and  far  from  being  agreeably  displayed 
upon  the  page,  of  the  large  size  of  which  due  ad- 
vantage seems  hardly  to  have  been  taken ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  therefore  to  fathom  the  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  big  format  for  the  volume  and 
such  a  very  large  type  for  the  text. 

Murillo :  L  Oeuvre  du  Maltre.  (Paris :  Hachette. ) 
!  g  frs. — Few  will,  we  imagine,  be  disposed  to  cavil 
with  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Murillo  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  introduction  to  this  album 
of  reproductions.  After  briefly  surveying  the 
painter's  career  and  achievements  and  noting  that 
his  fame  reached  its  apogee  at  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  was  misunderstood  and  disdained, 
even  in  his  own  country,  he  says  that  at  the 
present  day  "on  semble  revenir  de  cette  in- 
justice, mais  on  n'ira  plus  jusqu'a  l'idolatrie  de  ce 
peintre  inegal,  plus  gracieux  que  puissant,  plus 
joli  que  beau,  qui  n'est  assurement  ni  un  genie 
createur  ni  un  artiste  comparable  a  un  Ribeira,  a  un 
Velasquez,  ou  a  un  Goya,  mais  qui  fut  un  charmeur 
a  l'ame  affectueuse  et  tendre,  souriante,  bien 
veillante,  au  talent  facile,'et  a  l'extraordinaire  faculte 
d'assimilation."  The  reproductions,  which  number 
close  on  three  hundred,  are  all  in  monochrome 
and  do  not  therefore  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
quality  of  colour  which  was  Murillo's  strong  point ; 
but  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  his  works 
belong  to  collections  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
almost  as  many,  in  fact,  as  his  own  country  possesses 

the  British  student  of  the  Spanish  school   has 

ample  facilities  for   studying  this  master   at   first 
hand. 

Les  Images  £  Epinal.  By  Rene  Perrout. 
Nouvelle  edition.  (Paris:  Librairie  Paul  Ollendorff.) 
Stitched,  12  francs;  cloth,  15  francs.  This  interesting 
volume  contains  the  history,  illustrated  with  a  very 
large  number  of  most  excellent  facsimile  repro- 
ductions, of  the  quaint  "  images  "  which  have  been 
for  many  years  produced  at  Epinal  in  Lorraine.  In 
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mediaeval  times,  when  the  devout,  relying  upon  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  to  guard  and  shield  them 
from  earthly  ills  and  the  machinations  of  the  evil 
one,  desired  representations— images  de  preservation 
— of  these  saints,  since  the  cost  of  carved  figures,  of 
paintings  and  ikons  and  the  like  was  naturally  pro- 
hibitive tothe  multitude,  there  gradually  sprang  upan 
industry— a  kind  of  family  and  village  craft — in  the 
production  of  rudely  cut  and  coloured  xylographic 
prints.  Though  in  the  course  of  time  these  images 
came  to  comprise  diverse  subjects,  often  admirably 
treated,  such  as  battle  scenes,  figures  of  wild  animals, 
historical  personages  and  events,  caricatures  and 
much  else  besides,  they  still  retained,  among  children 
especially,  their  old  familiar  name  of  feuilles  de  saints. 
The  author  quotes  the  story  of  two  children  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  entered  a  bookseller's  in 
Epinal  with  the  request,  "  Nous  voudrions  des 
saints."  The  bookseller,  well  understanding  their 
meaning,  but  desiring  more  precise  information, 
asked  "  Lesquels?  "  to  which  the  children  drawlingly 
replied,  "  Des  betes  "  !  The  fascinating  text  of  the 
talented  author  Rene  Perrout,  to  whom  Maurice 
Barres  pays  homage  in  a  cordial  preface,  makes  of 
this  a  volume  of  rare  interest,  and  writer  and  pub- 
lishers alike  must  be  felicitated  upon  this  new 
edition  of  a  quaint  and  curious  work. 

Gardens  of  the  Great  Mughals.  By  C.  M. 
YilUers  Stuart.  (London :  A.  and  C.  Black.)  1  is.  6d. 
net. In  works  on  Indian  architecture  little  if  any- 
thing is  said  about  the  old  royal  gardens,  of  which  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Mughal  period  give 
some  delightful  glimpses,  and,  therefore,  in  pursuing 
her  researches  among  the  recordsandremains  ofthese 
vanished  glories— for,  alas!  many  of  the  gardens 
described  in  the  volume  are  now  either  extinct  or  if 
still  existing  retain  only  a  trace  of  their  former 
grandeur— Mrs.  Yilliers  Stuart  has  broken  entirely 
fresh  ground,  and  the  results  of  her  explorations  are 
of  unusual  interest,  both  historically  and  artistically. 
In  one  respect  the  planting  and  ordering  of  the 
Indian  garden  differed  materially  from  the  design- 
ing of  the  European  garden  :  religious  ideals  played 
an  important  part  in  it,  and  as  the  author  remarks 
"  not  only  the  general  design,  but  each  flower  and 
tree  had  originally  its  symbolic  meaning  and 
method  of  arrangement."  The  "  ideal  pleasance," 
according  to  Turkish  and  Persian  traditions,  "  was 
itself  a  symbol  of  life,  death,  and  eternity,  and 
should  be  divided  into  eight  terraces,  following  the 
eight  divisions  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Koran,"  while 
in  other  cases  seven  was  the  number  chosen, 
symbolising  the  seven  planets.  Another  and  far 
simpler  type,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  the  cosmic 
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cross,  is  seen  at  Sikandrah,  where  the  tomb  of  Akbar, 
the  grandson  of  Babar,  the  Mughal  Emperor  who 
introduced  the  formal  garden  into  India  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  forms  the  centre  of  the  plan,  while 
on  each  side  of  it  are  tanks  with  fountains  supplying 
the  water  for  the  narrow  canals  which  once  ran 
down  the  centre  of  the  raised  stone  pathways. 
Watercourses  and  fountains  were  indeed  an  all 
important  feature  of  Indian  formal  gardens,  the 
finest  of  which,  or  their  ruins,  are  found  in  beautiful 
situations  centring  round  a  hill-side  spring.  And 
it  is  also  clear  from  the  author's  descriptions  that 
the  Indian  garden,  whether  in  the  hills  or  in  the 
plains,  partook  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
European  gardens  of  the  character  of  an  outdoor 
dwelling-place,  and  in  fact  was  regarded  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  house  itself.  The  volume  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  reproductions  of  illuminated 
pages  from  Oriental  manuscripts,  by  plans  of  many 
of  the  gardens,  and  by  drawings  in  colour  and  black- 
and-white  made  by  the  author  herself  of  gardens 
and  details  as  now  existing. 

The  Gospel  Story  in  Art.  By  John  La  Farge. 
(London:  Macmillan  and  Co.)  155.  net. — In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work  as  this  was  a  cherished 
project  of  La  Farge's  many  years  before  the  present 
volume  was  actually  begun.  Death,  alas !  inter- 
vened before  the  text  could  be  subjected  to  the 
careful  revision  La  Farge  would  have  wished  to 
bestow  upon  it.  "  Born  and  educated  in  the  older 
faith  of  Christendom,  he  brought  to  his  task  not 
only  the  reverence  of  a  believer,  but  also  full 
knowledge  of  the  widely  different  forms  through 
which  the  life  of  Christ  has  been  expressed  by 
artists."  Accompanying  the  text  are  eighty  full- 
page  reproductions  in  half-tone  of  some  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  religious  painting. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Second  National, 
Loan  Exhibition,  1913—14:  Woman  and  Child  in 
Art,  Compiled  by  Francis  Howard.  (London  : 
W.  Heinemann.)  £2  2s.  net. — The  National  Loan 
Exhibitions  of  which  the  second,  recently  held  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  furnishes  the  subject-matter  of 
this  catalogue,  have  been  organised  with  the  praise- 
worthy object  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  acquisition 
of  contemporary  British  works  for  the  National 
Collections,  and  the  movement  has  been  generously 
supported  by  owners  of  precious  works  of  art, 
including  members  of  the  Royal  family  and  many 
titled  personages.  The  collection  shown  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  comprised  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  items,  and  apart  from  the  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  the  individual  works  the  assemblage  as  a 


whole  was  of  peculiar  value  and  importance  as  illus- 
trating the  diversity  of  methods  employed  by  artists 
of  various  nationalities  and  periods  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  having  the  kinship  implied  by 
the  title  "  Woman  and  Child."  A  description  of 
each  exhibited  work  is  given  in  the  catalogue,  and 
accompanying  the  letterpress  are  no  fewer  than  sixty 
full-page  photogravure  plates,  so  that  besides  being 
of  considerable  documentary  value — for  as  things 
now  are  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  paintings 
gathered  together  on  this  occasion  may  some  day 
pass  into  other  hands  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
country  altogether — the  volume  is  in  a  high  degree 
attractive  as  a  picture  book. 

Mary  Cassalt :  Un  peintre  des  Enfants  et  des 
Meres.  By  Achii.le  Segard.  (Paris :  Librairie 
Ollendorff.)  5  francs. — Mons.  Achille  Segard  is 
an  art  critic  of  very  fine  perception,  and  his  valued 
contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Studio  from  time 
to  time  have  served,  we  trust,  to  make  his  always 
illuminating  writing  appreciated  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  his  native  France.  He  has  given  us  in 
this  volume  a  very  able  and  discriminating  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Miss  Mary  Cassatt.  The 
now  well  known  and  widely  admired  art  of  this  very- 
interesting  painter — American  by  birth,  French  by 
adoption — finds  literary  interpretation  in  the  enthu- 
siastic and  sympathetic  eulogies  of  M.  Segard, 
whose  text  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  half-tone 
reproductions  of  her  beautiful  paintings  of  women 
and  children,  always  so  full  of  style  and  so  refined 
in  technique.  As  frontispiece  is  reproduced  a 
photograph  of  Mi9s  Cassatt  taken  about  a  year  ago 
— the  first  since  very  early  days.  The  portraits  of 
her  made  by  Degas  about  the  year  1S79  and  by 
Pissarro  a  little  later  have,  it  seems,  been  destroyed 
or  lost  sight  of. 

The  sixth  annual  volume  of  Art  Prices  Current. 
containing  the  records  of  sales  during  the  season 
1912-13  (October  to  July),  shows  an  increase  in 
bulk  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages  over  the  preceding 
volume,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  etchings  and 
engravings  which  came  into  the  market,  the  indexes 
of  these  alone  filling  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages.  As  before,  the  sales  are  set  forth  in 
order  of  date  and  catalogue  sequence,  and  these 
are  followed  by  separate  indexes  for  drawings, 
pictures,  and  engravings.  In  addition  to  the  sales 
at  (  hristie's,  those  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  and  Messrs. 
1'uttick  and  Simpson's  have  been  laid  under 
contribution.  The  volume  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  Ingram  Smyth,  and  is  issued  in  a 
neat  cloth  binding  at  jQi  is.  net  by  the  Fine  Art 
Trade  Journal. 
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HE    LAY    FIGURE:    ON    GOOD 
ACADEMIC   ART,  AND   BAD. 


"  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  to  explain 
what  the  term  Academic  Art  actually  means  ? " 
asked  the  Art  Critic.  "  It  is  in  general  use  among 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  art 
questions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  always  very 
vaguely  applied." 

"  Nonsense !  Its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear," 
cried  the  Young  Painter.  "  It  is  the  recognised 
term  for  describing  all  art  that  is  conventional  and 
old-fashioned  and  that  depends  upon  fixed  rule 
rather  than  direct  inspiration." 

"  Is  there  any  kind  of  art  that  is  not  subject  to 
some  convention  or  some  rule  ? "  interposed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  A  new  fashion  in  art 
signifies  merely  the  adoption  of  a  new  sort  of 
convention." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,"  replied  the 
Young  Painter  ;  "  because  a  new  note  in  art  is  often 
a  matter  of  personal  expression,  the  inspiration  of  a 
master  who  refuses  to  be  bound  by  ancient  custom 
or  to  follow  mechanically  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors." 

"  But  his  personal  expression  is  simply  the  con- 
vention that  he  creates  or  adapts  for  his  own 
guidance,"  argued  the  Critic ;  "  and  when  it  is 
accepted  and  used  by  his  followers,  who  lack  the 
power  to  exercise  any  independent  judgment,  it 
becomes  just  as  fixed  and  definite  as  any  of  the 
previously  existing  mannerisms." 

"  At  any  rate  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  departure 
from  what  has  gone  before,"  asserted  the  Young 
Painter,  "and  that  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  It  is  unacademic  by  virtue  of  its  personal 
quality." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort," 
returned  the  Critic.  "  All  art  that  is  subject  to  the 
conventions  of  a  school  is  academic  and  is  limited 
in  its  range  by  a  thoroughly  well-defined  code  of 
rules  and  customs." 

"And  if  you  follow  the  rules  of  a  school  you 
must  be  academic,"  commented  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  "  So  the  only  alternatives  are  anarchy  or 
academicism." 

"That  is  about  what  it  comes  to,"  agreed  the 
Critic,  "if  you  look  at  academic  art  in  a  logical 
way." 

"  Then  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  have  anarchy,  if 
that  way  lies  the  only  escape  from  academicism," 
exclaimed  the  Young  Painter  ;  "  every  one  for  him- 
self ! " 

"  That  would  be  all  right  if  every  art  worker  were 
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a  really  qualified  master,"  said  the  Critic,  "  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  a  great  many  artists  can  never 
be  anything  but  followers  and  cannot  help  being 
academic  in  one  way  or  another.  Rules  are  a 
necessity  because  without  them  the  man  who 
lacked  an  independent  personality  would  drift  into 
hopeless  inefficiency." 

"  Therefore  academic  art  is  one  of  the  inevitables 
of  existence,  a  thing  we  must  always  have  with  us," 
laughed  the  man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "We  must 
make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Exactly ;  now  you  have  hit  on  the  right  view  of 
things,"  broke  in  the  Critic.  "  Academic  art  at  its 
best  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  it  has  a 
real  mission  in  the  art  world." 

"  I  cannot  see  what  that  can  be,"  grumbled  the 
Young  Painter.  "  It  must  always,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  hamper 
the  development  of  art.  It  must  inevitably  exercise 
a  deadening  influence  in  all  the  more  important 
artistic  activities." 

"  Not  necessarily,"  replied  the  Critic.  "Academic 
art  at  its  worst,  when  it  has  sunk  into  the  merely 
mechanical  repetition  of  a  certain  formula,  when  it 
has  ceased  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  has  become  dull,  stupid,  and  stereotyped,  is,  I 
grant  you,  a  pernicious  thing.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it  to  degenerate  into  anything  so  hope- 
less :  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  decay  and  to  lose  its 
vitality." 

"  Then  why  is  it  so  often  such  a  dead  and  useless 
thing  ?  "  asked  the  Young  Painter.  "  Why  do  we 
see  so  little  of  it  that  counts  as  in  any  way 
important?" 

"Because  the  followers  of  all  schools  are  incur- 
ably ready  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance," 
returned  the  Critic,  "and  to  substitute  mere 
adherence  to  rule  for  the  intelligent  application  of 
principles.  At  its  best  academic  art  maintains  the 
great  traditions  on  which  all  notable  achievement  is 
based,  and  keeps  alive  the  essentials  without  which 
the  personal  expression  of  the  artist  cannot  be  made 
convincing.  The  greatest  and  most  original  master 
is  inevitably  academic,  but  you  do  not  call  him  so 
because  he  has  the  intelligence  and  the  power 
to  apply  the  rules  of  his  art  in  a  way  that  you,  not 
being  like  him,  a  genius,  would  never  have  thought 
of.  You,  who  sit  at  his  feet,  accept  his  new  reading 
of  the  ancient  conventions  and,  as  you  are  not 
really  able  to  understand  it  or  to  grasp  its  spirit, 
set  to  work  at  once  to  make  it  commonplace  and 
unmeaning.  He  thinks,  you  do  not ;  that  is  the 
difference  between  you." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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